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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

STEREOTYPE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSAL  LETTER-WRITER. 


The  successive  editions  of  this  work  which  have  been 
called  for  by  the  public,  is  a decisive  proof  of  general  appro- 
bation. It  is  not  known  that  any  other  similar  work  has 
been  so  well  received  in  the  United  States.  In  making  the 
selection  at  first,  the  editor  was  not  only  desirous  of  furnish- 
ing youth  with  correct  models  of  the  epistolary  style ; but 
was  particularly  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  of  combining  with 
these  solid  and  useful  instruction. — The  pains  he  took  to  at- 
tain this  object,  he  now  finds  amply  remunerated. 

The  work  has  been  several  times  revised,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  present  edition  ; to  which  also  some  additions  have 
been  made : and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  the  letters  the  language  is  in  general  correct, 
-—the  sentiments  strictly  moral, — the  principles  inculcated  fo* 
the  government  of  life  excellent, — and  the  lessons  of  domes- 
tic management  and  economy,  are  drawn  from  the  most  solid 
experience  and  observation.  In  fact,  this  book,  though  guisea 
under  the  trite  name  of  Letter -Writer,  can  be  no  disgrace  to 
the  Counting-house, — ought  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  Gen- 
tleman’s private  Library, — and  deserves  to  take  precedence 
on  the  Young  Lady's  Toilette , of  most  of  the  Novels  and 
light  reading  with  which  it  is  too  often  cumbered. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  profession,  are  now  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  epistolary 
correspondence  to  almost  every  occasion  of  life,  that  little 
need  be  said  by  way  of  preface  to  such  a volume  as  this. 
The  directions  laid  down  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  for 
acquiring  a proper  degree  of  elegance  and  facility  in  writing 
letters,  might  be  deemed  sufficient,  did  not  experience  show, 
that  to  these  rules,  or  indeed  to  any  rules  that  can  be  given, 
must  be  added  reading  and  practice. — Without  these,  theo- 
retical grammarians  will  often  find  themselves  at  a loss  on 
the  plainest  subjects;  while,  with  their  aid,  persons  unac- 
quainted witn  grammar,  and  only  directed  by  their  natural 
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abilities,  will  be  able  to  address  their  correspondents  with  ease 
and  correctness,  and  even  upon  occasions  with  elegance.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  a view  to  assist  the  student  in  his  Practice , 
that  this  select  collection  of  Letters  has  been  made ; and  in 
which  the  most  important,  interesting,  and  instructive  subjects 
have  been  introduced,  and  numerous  examples  given  on  each. 

Tms  volume  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  They  would  find  great  advantage  arising  from 
occasionally  exercising  themselves  in  transcribing  or  com- 
posing letters  upon  familiar  subjects,  and  addressing  them  to 
their  young  friends.  By  this  means  they  would  gradually 
acquire  an  early  taste  for  epistolary  correspondence:  than 
which  there  is  scarcely  a more  useful  or  ornamental  accom- 
plishment. Those  who  have  the  care  of  youth,  should  turn 
their  attention  to  this  necessary  branch  of  education,  the  neg 
lect  of  which  is  often  severely  felt,  when  it  is  too  late  to  apply 
an  adequate  remedy.  Business,  love,  friendship,  &c.  all  de- 
mand a ready  pen ; and  severally  become  a heavy  task  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  writing. 

“ Letters  are  the  life  of  trade,  the  fuel  of  love,  the  pleasure 
of  friendship,  the  food  of  the  politician,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  curious.”  To  those  who  have  not  acquired  early 
habits  of  correspondence,  the  present  collection  will  be  a use- 
ful assistant ; and  if  not  entirely  destitute  of  abilities  to  make 
a proper  application  of  the  examples  given,  will  direct  them 
on  almost  every  occasion.  The  letters  are  all  carefully 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  country,  and  a con- 
siderable number  are  taken  from  approved  American  writers, 
and  were  never  before  published  in  any  work  of  this  kind. 

Philadelphia. 
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ESSAY  ON  LETTER-WRITING. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EPISTOLARY  WRITING. 

Various  are  the  occasions  on  which  people  are  called  upon 
lo  exercise  their  skill  in  the  art  of  epistolary  composition : 
this,  generally  speaking,  is  the  only  style  of  writing  of  which 
they  will  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  ignorant.  Few  persons 
are  ever  obliged  to  produce  a treatise,  or  a poem ; but  there 
is  scarcely  any  one  who  is  not  occasionally  compelled,  by  the 
circumstances  of  life,  to  write  a letter.  It  is  the  remark  of 
a very  celebrated  author,  that  the  epistolary  style  deserves  to 
be  cultivated  almost  more  than  any  other,  since  none  is  of 
more  various  or  frequent  use  through  the  whole  subordination 
of  human  life.  Another  writer  on  this  subject,  very  justly 
observes,  that  among  the  various  parts  of  learning,  in  which 
young  persons  are  initiated,  there  are  some,  which,  though 
they  amuse  the  imagination,  and  furnish  the  mind  with  em- 
ployment in  solitude  and  leisure,  yet  are  found  to  be  of  little 
actual  utility  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life;  but  the 
ability  of  writing  letters  clearly,  and  to  the  purpose,  finds  an 
opportunity  of  frequent  exertion  and  display  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  in  every  profession  and  employment,  and 
in  all  the  endearing  offices  of  social  relation.  Most  authors, 
who  have  occupied  themselves  with  this  subject,  admit  the 
difficulty, — or,  rather,  the  impossibility, — of  reducing  it  to 
any  fixed  rules  ; as  letters  are  written  on  all  subjects,  and  in 
almost  every  situation  in  which  “the  tide  of  events”  can 
carry  individuals.  The  general  rules  which  govern  other 
styles  of  composition,  are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to 
letter- writing : ease  and  simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlabored 
diction,  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  obvious  sentiments, 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  the  qualities  most  frequently  re- 
quired ; but  it  has  also  been  stated,  that  a letter  having  no 
peculiarity  but  its  form,  nothing  is  to  be  refused  admission  to 
it  which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  mode  of  treating  the 
same  subject.  This  observation  requires  to  be  qualified ; at 
least,  as  to  the  manner  of  using  what  is  admitted.  Brevity 
is  often  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  epistolary 
style ; and  that  which  it  may  be  proper  to  elaborate  in  other 
modes  of  treating  a subject,  it  is  necessary  to  condense  in  a 
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letter:  the  same  arguments  and  expressions,  also,  which 
would  be  proper  in  a statement,  or  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
might  be  indecorous  if  addressed  to  an  individual. 

Although  % may  not  be  in  his  power  to  offer  a complete 
series  of  rules  for  epistolary  correspondence,  the  writer  of 
this  article  ventures  to  hope,  that  he  may  be  enabled,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  to  make  some  observations 
which  will  be  found  of  considerable  benefit ; at  least  to  the 
younger  and  more  inexperienced  portion  of  his  readers. 

NATURE  OF  LETTER-WRITING. 

A correspondence  between  two  persons,  is  simply  a con- 
versation reduced  to  writing ; in  which  one  party  says  all 
that  he  has  to  communicate,  replies  to  preceding  inquiries, 
and,  in  his  turn,  proposes  questions,  without  interruption  by 
the  other ; who  takes  precisely  the  same  course  in  his  answer. 
We  should  write  to  an  absent  person,  as  we  would  speak  to 
the  same  party  if  present.  To  a superior,  we  ought  to  be 
respectful ; to  a parent,  dutiful  and  affectionate ; to  a friend, 
frank  and  easy ; and  clear  and  definite  in  our  expressions  to 
all.  Ambiguity,  in  epistolary  correspondence,  is  a fault  which 
ought,  most  scrupulously,  to  be  avoided ; a word  placed  in  an; 
improper  part  of  a sentence, — a phrase  that  has  a double 
signification, — a passage  so  blotted,  or  ill-written,  as  to  be 
unintelligible,— a careless  mode  of  sealing,  by  which  a portion 
of  the  manuscript  is  broken,  or  concealed,  will  often  render 
it  necessary  for  the  party  receiving  the  letter  to  write,  and  he 
who  is  guilty  of  the  fault,  to  reply  to  another  epistle  requiring 
the  necessary  explanation.  The  delay  thus  occasioned  is 
often  of  serious  importance:  besides,  the  person  addressed 
may  conceive  that  he  has  caught  the  import  of  the  doubtful 
passage,  when  the  contrary  may  be  the  fact ; and  thus  the 
writer,  much  to  his  own  detriment,  may  be  misunderstood  on 
a most  critical  point : in  fact,  to  be  ambiguous,  or  unintelli- 
gible, is  to  be  wanting  in  duty  to  ourselves,  and  in  respect  to. 
those  whom  we  address. 

CONCISENESS  OR  PROLIXITY  OF  STYLE. 

Conciseness  is  one  of  the  charms  of  letter- writing : we  dc 
not  mean  to  say  that  a letter  should  not  contain  sufficient  facts,, 
ideas,  and  feelings ; but  they  ought  to  be  as  briefly  expressed 
as  perspicuity  and  elegance  will  permit.  If  we  encumber  an 
idea  with  verbiage,  it  loses  its  power.  There  are  some  persons 
who,  when  they  express  a feeling,  or  a thought,  of  which 
simplicity  should  be  the  charm,  clothe  it  with  all  the  verba' 
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treasures  they  possess  : this  is  like  wearing  one’s  whole  ward- 
robe at  once ; the  figure  is  lost  in  a mass  of  drapery.  Length- 
ened periods  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  a letter  as  they 
would  be  in  conversation,  of  which  letters  may  be  called  the 
prototype;  for  they  tire  the  reader  even  more  than  they 
would  the  hearer : when  written,  their  faults  are  also  perceived 
with  much  less  difficulty  than  when  spoken.  Our  style,  of 
course,  may  rise  with  our  subject : but  all  parade  of  words 
should  be  dropped  in  a familiar  epistle.  The  death  of  a friend 
or  relation,  a calamity,  or  any  circumstance  of  grave  import- 
ance, should  not  be  communicated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
trifling  occurrence,  or  even  a happy  event : brevity,  in  these 
cases,  is  beauty ; in  those  it  would  be  deemed  unfeeling  and 
abrupt.  “ You  ask  me  to  send  you  news  of  your  favorite 
school-fellow,  Harriet: — she  is  married.”  This  mode  of 
communicating  such  an  event  is  unexceptionable : but  it  would 
be  most  improper  to  state  the  death  of  a person  in  the  same 
manner ; that  is,  by  merely  substituting  “ dead”  for  “ married.” 
In  announcing  the  death  of  a friend,  we  should  communicate 
the  fact  in  a way  comporting  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
as  thus, — “ It  is  with  melancholy  feelings  I reply  to  your 
inquiries  respecting  our  old  school-fellow,  Charles  Grosvenor. 
A few  weeks  ago  he  was  the  animated  and  intelligent  companion 
of  all  around  him,  but  he  was  seized  with  a typhus  fever,  the 
violence  of  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and 
terminated  his  life  last  week,  at  the  house  of  his  father.” 

But  in  aiming  at  the  acquirement  of  an  elegant  and  easy 
brevity,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  at  once  to  avoid  falling  into  a 
rugged  or  an  enigmatical  style,  and  becoming  so  concise  as 
to  be  unintelligible.  Boileau,  echoing  Horace,  says,  “ J’evite 
d’etre  long,  et  je  deviens  obscur.”*  This  is  a fault  which 
must  be  avoided ; it  is  even  better  to  be  prolix  and  intelligible, 
than  brief  and  obscure. 

To  an  absent  friend,  an  elaborate  letter  will  be  most  wel- 
come : a stranger,  a superior,  or  a person  of  whom  the  writer 
seeks  something,  will  recoil  from  a “ folio  of  four  pages,”  and, 
perhaps,  throw  it  aside  unread,  or,  at  best,  but  slightly  skim 
med  over.  When  the  party,  to  whom  a letter  is  addressed,  is 
uninterested  in  the  subject  on  which  it  is  written,  the  writer 
of  it  should  display  a brevity,  which  will  attract  attention, 
and  insure  a perusal : no  unnecessary  ornament  should  be 
used,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  introduced  but  what  is  important 
and  bears  strongly  on  the  case  stated,  or  the  inquiry  made. 


* “ In  shunning  tediousness , I become  obscure 
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All  those  little  personal  details  and  trifling  circumstances 
which  are  so  delightful  in  a letter  from  a friend,  would  fatigue 
and  disgust  a stranger,  or  a superior,  to  whom  they  are  des- 
titute of  interest. 

PROPRIETY  OF  EXPRESSIONS. 

Display  is  a fault  of  great  weight ; ease  is  the  grace  of 
letter- writing : far-fetched  words,  and  studied  phrases,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  accepted  as  legitimate  ornaments  in  the  epis 
tolary  style.  A passage  which  is  at  once  brilliant  and  brief, 
enriches  a letter;  but  it  must  be  artless,  and  appear  to  flow 
without  effort  from  the  writer’s  pen, — to  arise  naturally  from 
the  subject,  or  the  preceding  passages,- — and  not  seem  to  have 
cost  any  labor  in  its  production,  or  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
it  occupies,  simply  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  not  on  account 
of  its  relation  to  its  fellow-phrases.  There  are  some  persons 
who  have  their  pet  expressions,  which  they  display  as  they 
would  their  diamonds  at  dress-parties,  on  all  great  occasions : 
these  expressions  would  be  good,  if  they  were  in  their  proper 
places;  but,  on  account  of  their  misapplication,  they  appear 
forced  and  unnatural.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  intended, 
that  these  observations  should  be  understood  by  the  reader  ais 
warning  him  to  reject  those  ornaments  and  graces  of  language, 
which  embellish  other  styles  of  writing,  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  their  aid.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that,  “ it  is  natural 
to  depart  from  familiarity  of  language  upon  occasions  not 
familiar.  Whatever  elevates  the  sentiments,  will,  conse- 
quently, raise  the  expression ; whatever  fills  us  with  hope, 
or  terror,  will  produce  perturbation  of  images,  and  some  fig 
urative  distortions  of  phrase.  Whenever  we  are  studious  to 
please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first  thoughts,  and  en- 
deavor to  recommend  our  opinion  by  studied  ornaments,  ac- 
curacy of  method,  and  elegance  of  style.  If  the  personages 
of  the  comic  scene  be  allowed  by  Horace  to  raise  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  transports  of  anger,  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of 
tragedy,  the  epistolary  writer  may  likewise,  without  censure, 
comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  matter.  If  great  events  are 
to  be  related,  he  may,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  historian, 
deduce  them  from  their  causes,  connect  them  with  their  con- 
comitants, and  trace  them  to  their  consequences.  If  a disputed 
position  is  to  be  established,  or  a remote  principle  to  be  investi- 
gated, he  may  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety  of  syllo- 
gistic method.  If  a measure  is  to  be  averted,  or  a benefit  im- 
plored, he  may,  without  violating  the  edicts  of  criticism,  bring 
every  power  of  rhetoric  to  bis  assistance,  and  try  every  inlet  at 
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which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart.”  But,  before  the  letter-writer 
follows  this  advice,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  Without  talents  to  support  us  in  a splendid  flight,  it  is 
better  to  pursue  an  even  course ; without  judgment  to  select,  and 
taste  to  apply  ornaments,  it  is  wise  to  be  contented  with  sim- 
plicity; lest,  in  this  case,  in  aiming  to  be  brilliant,  we  become 
gaudy  and  ridiculous ; or  in  that,  while  striving  to  astonish, 
we  become  contemptible,  and  “ rise  like  the  rocket,  only  to 
fall  like  the  stick.”  We  should  never  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
seduced  to  adopt  a fine-sounding  epithet,  unless  we  are  per-  t 
fectly  well  acquainted  with  its  meaning  ; or  to  indulge  in  a 
simile,  unless  we  are  capable  of  wielding  it  with  ease.  It  is 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  fine  phrases,  if  we  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  manner  of  using  them.  A person  who,  by  in- 
variably keeping  within  the  beaten  path,  and  never  running 
astray  after  “ the  butterflies  of  language,”  had  been  accounted, 
by  his  correspondents,  a plain,  sensible  sort  of  man,  destroy- 
ed his  reputation  by  a congratulatory  epistle  on  a friend’s 
marriage,  written  in  a style  which  he,  doubtless,  considered 
of  great  elevation  and  beauty ; it  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
true  “ Cambyses’  vein.”  No  one  had  ever  suspected  him  to 
be  a blockhead  before ; but  the  letter  in  question  was  evi- 
dence enough  to  convict  him,  even  in  the  opinions  of  his  most 
partial  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  his  epistles  that 
has  ever  been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have 
been  kept  as  document^  in  matters  of  business. 

In  all  epistolary  correspondence,  the  choice  of  embellish- 
ments, the  language,  subject,  matter  and  manner,  in  general, 
should,  as  in  conversation,  be  governed  by  the  relative  situa- 
tions in  life,  as  to  age,  rank,  character,  &c.  of  the  parties  ad- 
dressed and  addressing.  A lady  neither  writes  nor  speaks  to 
a gentleman  as  she  would  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  a gen- 
tleman addresses  a lady  in  a style  of  more  courteousness  and 
respect  than  he  does  a male  correspondent.  The  language 
of  a mother  to  a daughter,  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
daughter  to  her  mother.  In  our  first  letter  to  a person,  as 
on  our  first  introduction,  we  should  be  respectful,  and  by  no 
means  familiar.  The  distance  which  either  age,  rank,  sex, 
or  any  other  circumstance,  occasions,  ought  always  to  be  re- 
membered. We  should  never  forget  what  we  are,  and  what 
the  person  is  whom  we  address.  We  should  say  only  pre- 
cisely what  ought  to  be  said, — to  write,  in  fact,  with  the  same 
restrictions  as  we  would  speak, — to  suppose  the  party  present 
whom  we  address ; and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  our  letters  are, 
in  every  respect,  representations  of  our  own  persons, — that 
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they  may  be  said  to  speak  for  us ; and  that  an  estimate  of 
our  character  and  manners  is  frequently  formed  from  the 
style  and  language  of  our  epistles. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  persons  exclaiming,  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  write  about ! Such  an  observation  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  person  who  makes  it.  Were  the  mother,  the 
sister,  the  cousin,  friend,  or  even  acquaintance,  to  enter  the 
room  in  which  you  are  sitting  at  an  escrutoire,  with  a blank 
sheet  of  paper  before  you,  would  you  have  nothing  to  say? 
Would  you  have  nothing  to  communicate?  Nothing  to  in- 
quire  ? No  hitherto-unanswered  question  to  reply  to  ?- — There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  a host  of  facts,  feelings,  questions,  and 
answers,  would  crowd  to  your  lips  for  utterance.  But  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  observed  by  some,  that  “ there  is  such  a differ- 
ence between  talking  and  writing — truly  so ; the  great  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  this,  the  pen, — in  that,  the  tongue, — is  the 
agent  of  expression.  Whatever  we  should  say  to  a person 
present,  we  may  write  if  absent.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
choice  of  subjects  to  be  made,  and  a proper  mode  to  be  cho- 
sen of  communicating  them.  To  regulate  that  choice,  we 
should  select  as  though  the  friend,  to  whom  we  are  writing, 
were  by  our  side,  and  could  remain  with  us  but  a short  time. 
In  that  case  we  should  speak  only  of  those  things  which 
were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  express  them  at  once  as 
clearly  and  concisely  as  possible ; and  pleasantly,  didactically, 
modestly,  feelingly,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  nature 
and  the  party  whom  we  address.  The  writer  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  “ nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  ease 
and  laxity  of  expression  when  the  importance  of  the  subject 
impresses  solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  person  exacts  rev- 
erence.” 

LETTERS  OF  COMPLIMENT,  INQUIRY,  AND  CONGRATU- 
LATION. 

Politeness,  and  the  forms  of  society,  frequently  require  us 
to  write  letters  of  compliment,  inquiry,  or  condolence,  to 
those  with  whom  we  are  upon  the  slightest  possible  terms  of 
intimacy.  Such  letters,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  most  difficult,  are,  in  fact,  the  most  easy  of  execution ; 
for  the  circumstance  which  calls  for  the  letter,  affords  us  a 
subject : to  this  the  letter  must  be  restricted.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  a graceful  manner  of  framing  an  inquiry  and  mak- 
ing a compliment,  and  this  manner  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for, 
by  labor,  at  the  moment  the  letter  is  required ; if  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  compose,  it  will  seem  studied,  heartless,  and  inelegant 
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In  expression.  Simplicity  and  ease  impart  the  chief  grace 
that  can  be  given  to  a condoling  or  complimentary  note. 

A letter  of  congratulation  should  be  as  the  thornless  rose : 
the  least  appearance  of  envy,  or  jealousy,  at  the  good  fortune 
of  those  whom  we  felicitate,  is  unpardonable ; it  should  con- 
tain no  hint  of  any  hope  that  the  advancement,  or  change  of 
situation,  upon  which  the  compliment  is  made,  may  afford  the 
person  addressed  the  means  of  conferring  a benefit  on  the 
party  writing.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  an  unmixed  expression 
of  pleasure  and  congratulation  on  the  event  that  calls  for  its 
production.  Care  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  to  keep  within 
due  bounds : to  exaggerate  in  our  congratulations,  is  to  be- 
come keenly  satirical. 

To  repeat  what  has  before  been  said,  the  style  must  always 
correspond  with  the  occasion.  In  a letter  of  congratulation 
we  should  be  cheerful ; from  an  epistle  of  condolence  all 
pleasantry  should  be  banished  : to  exhibit  the  wit  which  we 
possess,  at  such  a time,  is  like  smiling  at  a funeral,  to  display 
a beautiful  set  of  teeth.  When  addressing  a person  who  is 
laboring  under  any  grievous  calamity,  it  is  bad  taste  to  make 
light  of  it ; by  treating  that  loss  as  a matter  which  a little 
firmness  would  enable  the  party  who  has  suffered  it,  to  endure 
calmly,  we  irritate,  rather  than  soothe.  It  is  better  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  mourner, — to  eulogize  the  departed 
relation, — to  rebuke  the  ingratitude  of  the  false  friend, — to 
confess  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  circumstances ; and,  without  magnifying,  to  lament  the 
full  extent  of  the  condoled  party’s  affliction  : thus  we  seem  to 
share,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  lessen  the  sorrow  of 
the  sufferer.  A celebrated  lady,  in  a letter  of  condolence  to 
a friend,  uses  this  language  : — “ The  more  I think  on  the 
loss  you  have  just  met  with,  the  greater  it  appears,  and  the 
more  it  affects  me.  He  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  being  the 
head  of  such  a family  as  yours,  and  can  never  be  replaced  ! 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  happy  : we  should 
weep  for  ourselves,  therefore,  rather  than  for  him.  My  heart 
grieves  for  your  situation  : it  will  be  long  ere  you  can  console 
yourself  for  such  a separation.  If  I were  mistress  of  my 
own  actions,  I would  certainly  abandon  every  thing  to  be 
near  you.”  This  language  is  balm  to  the  wounded  mind, 
which  rejects  consolation  from  those  who  do  not  seem  sensi- 
ble of  the  extent  of  the  sorrow  under  which  it  labors.  Such 
A subject  must,  nevertheless,  be  treated  with  a delicate  hand , 
for,  by  exaggeration,  we  should  aggravate  rather  than  con- 
sole ; and  a mere  string  of  bitter  reflection,  without  any  con 
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eluding  ray  of  hope  being  held  out,  or  the  least  hint  that  the 
calamity  ha»  oeen  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  imprudence 
of  the  party  suffering  under  its  visitation,  is  like  striking  the 
stricken  deer. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  as  their  subjects  are  generally  brief,  will 
bear  a little  verbiage.  To  be  too  concise  in  our  inquiries,  as 
to  the  indisposition  of  an  acquaintance,  manifests  a careless- 
ness which  may  be  turned  to  our  disadvantage : but  a mere 
billet  of  complimentary  inquiries  should  not  be  lengthened 
into  a formidable  epistle ; it  then  becomes  absurd.  In  an  ap- 
plication to  a superior  in  rank,  or  age,  for  a favor,  neither 
gaiety  nor  familiarity  is  tolerated.  A request  may  be  made 
to  an  equal,  and  an  acquaintance,  with  smiles ; friendship 
commands,  even  when  she  asks : a friend  may,  therefore, 
when  soliciting,  be  pleasant  without  impeachment.  Brunei 
wrote  thus  to  his  friend  Fontenelle : — “ You  have  a thousand 
crowns, — send  them  to  me.”  To  this  request  Fontenelle  re- 
plied as  follows : — “ When  I received  your  letter,  I was  about 
placing  out  my  thousand  crowns:  I shall  not  easily  find  so 
good  an  opportunity  again, — voyez  done.”  Brunei’s  rejoin- 
der was  only,  “ Send  me  your  thousand  crowns,”  and  Fonte- 
nelle sent  them. 

The  forms  of  complimentary  letters  of  thanks,  for  inqui- 
ries, &c.  are  extremely  simple ; being  little  more  than  ar 
echo  of  the  inquiries,  with  the  writer’s  acknowledgments  for 
the  civility  of  the  inquirer.  In  letters  of  thanks  for  real  fa- 
vors conferred,  the  language  ought  to  be  simple  and  strong ; 
it  should  appear  to  be  dictated  by  the  heart : the  principal 
subject  must,  of  course,  be  the  writer’s  gratitude.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation  should  neither  be  magnified  nor  treated 
sas  less  than  it  really  is.  To  hint  that  the  favor  conferred 
shall  be  returned,  or  to  express  a wish  that  an  occasion  may 
offer,  for  the  party  benefited,  to  oblige  his  benefactor,  is  ex- 
ceedingly indelicate ; and  conveys  an  idea,  that  the  writer  feels 
the  favor  to  be  nothing  more  than  a loan,  which  is  to  be  re- 
paid the  first  opportunity ; although  such  be  the  feeling,  it  is 
not  fit  that  it  should  be  expressed. 

If  we  confer  a favor,  and  announce  the  fact  to  the  party 
whom  we  have  obliged,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  expres- 
sions that  may  tend  to  wound  the  feelings : it  is  possible  f o 
grant  a favor  in  such  a manner  as  to  offend,  rather  than  to 
delight ; to  create  disgust,  rather  than  gratitude.  The  lan- 
guage of  a letter,  which  states  that  the  writer  has  performed 
an  important  service,  on  behalf  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
ys  addressed,  should  be  simple,  and  void  of  ostentation  “ Ho 
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•hat,  like  Pliny,  sends  his  friend  a portion  for  his  daughter, 
will,  without  Pliny’s  eloquence  or  address,  find  means  of  ex- 
citing gratitude,  and  securing  acceptance ; but  he  that  has  no 
present  to  make  but  a garland  or  riband,  or  some  petty  curi- 
osity, must  endeavor  to  recommend  it  by  his  manner  of  giv- 
ing it.” 

LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

A letter  of  recommendation  is  a letter  of  business,  and 
should  be  composed  with  care : it  is  a guarantee  to  the  extent 
of  language,  for  the  party  recommended ; truth,  therefore, 
should  never  be  sacrificed  to  condescension,  false  kindness  or 
politeness.  To  write  a letter  of  recommendation  contrary  to 
one’s  own  opinion  and  knowledge  of  the  person  recommend- 
ed, is  to  be  guilty  of  a great  imprudence. 

LETTERS  OF  BUSINESS. 

To  say  all  that  is  necessary,  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner, 
and  nothing  more,  is  the  grand  merit  of  a letter  on  business. 
Pleasantry  and  pathos  would  be  greatly  misplaced  in  it,  unless 
it  be  of  a mixed  nature ; that  is,  necessarily,  or  properly,  em- 
bracing some  other  subject.  Brilliant  diction  is  a dress  in 
which  directions  on  business  should  never  be  clothed.  Th© 
style  .ought  to  be  precise,  sufficiently  copious,  but  not  redund- 
ant. Every  thing  necessary  should  be  stated,  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally ; so  that  the  party  addressed  may  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  our  desires  and  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  our  cor- 
respondence. Ambiguity  is  nowhere  so  unpardonable  as  in  a 
letter  on  business. 

LETTERS  OF  ADVICE. 

It  is  a maxim  with  the  discreet,  never  to  give  advice  until 
they  have  been  thrice  asked  for  it : in  many  instances,  to  vol- 
unteer it,  is  to  be  offensive  to  those  whom  you  wish  to  benefit : 
it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  give  than  to  receive  it.  Unsoli- 
cited counsel  is  a bitter  draught ; and  even  those  who  crave 
your  opinions,  will  feel  themselves  offended  if  you  be  forward, 
as  well  as  frank,  in  replying  to  them.  A mendicant  implor- 
ed alms ; the  party  whom  the  unfortunate  man  addressed,  in- 
stead of  relieving  his  necessities,  told  him  that  he  was  strong 
and  youthful,  and  should  rather  work,  than  live  by  begging.” 
“ I asked  you  for  money,”  replied  the  mendicant,  “ not  for 
advice.”  People,  in  general,  are  but  to  prone  to  take  the  same 
course : they  are  applied  too  for  succor,  and,  in  return,  they 
give  counsel.  A friend  should,  perhaps,  give  advice  to 
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friend,  if  he  should  see  occasion  so  to  do,  however  unpa.atable 
it  may  be  ; but,  in  general,  we  canhot  be  too  sparing  of  our 
counsel. 

It  is  a foolish,  but  not  an  uncommon  practice,  to  ask  advice 
oh  an  act  which  has  been  performed : in  such  a case  it  is  use- 
less, in  reply,  to  adopt,  such  terms  as  “ If  I had  the  direction 
of  the  affair,  I would  have  acted  otherwise or,  “ I would 
rather  you  had  done  so  and  so,”  &c.  If  you  cannot  approve 
what  is  irrevocable,  be  silent  upon  the  subject.  If,  however, 
you  should  be,  in  some  measure,  compelled  to  give  another 
your  counsel,  be  prodigal  of  conciliatory,  and  sparing  of  posi- 
tive, phrases.  “ With  deference  to  your  own  judgment,  it 
seems  to  me “ I may  be  mistaken ; you  are,  doubtless,  the 
best  qualified  to  judge ; I,  therefore,  merely  submit,”  &c. — and 
similar  expressions,  will  save  you  from  being  offensive,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  you  a graceful  manner  of  express- 
ing the  opinions  which  your  conscience  dictates  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

LETTERS  OF  EXCUSE. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  write  letters  of  excuse : in  such 
a case,  the  party  must  not  forget  that  almost  as  much  depends 
On  the  time  as  the  manner  of  making  an  excuse : it  may  be 
too  late  to  be  effective ; or  so  mistimed,  as  to  aggravate  the 
previous  offence.  A mischievous  page  concealed  himself  be- 
hind the  arras  of  the  court  of  justice,  at  Versailles,  and  fast- 
ened the  wig  of  the  president  to  the  tapestry,  so  dexterously, 
that  the  latter  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  trick.  On  the 
king’s  entrance,  the  president  rose  suddenly,  leaving  his  wig 
attached  to  the  arras.  In  the  evening,  the  king  discovered 
the  author  of  the  trick ; and  though  he  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  recollection  of  it,  he  commanded  the  page  to  crave  par- 
don of  the  venerable  president.  The  wag  mounted  his  horse 
ift  the  middle  of  the  night ; rode  to  the  president’s  hotel ; an- 
nounced himself  as  a"messenger  from  the  king;  awoke  the 
president ; presented  his  most  humble  respects,  and  begged  to 
be  excused  for  the  trick  he  had  played  behind  the  arras,  in  the 
morning.  The  president  very  properly  observed,  that  the 
apology  was  worse  than  the  offence.  What  this  page  did  ma- 
liciously, other  persons  often  do  inadvertently ; they  crave  for- 
giveness at  improper  seasons ; — the  excuse  which  would  be 
freely  accepted  to-day,  might  be  indignantly  rejected  a month 
hence.  A slight  notice  of  the  fact, — an  explanation  that  will 
extenuate  the  offence,— an  assurance  of  the  total  absence  of 
any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings, — regret  for  the  cireum. 
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stance, — professions  of  attachment,  and  an  expression  of  ear- 
nest desire  to  recover  the  good  opinion  of  the  person  offended, 
•-are  the  elements  of  a letter  of  excuse, — modified  according 
to  the  fact,  time,  and  persons  interested.  It  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  make  excuses  for  offences  not  yet  noticed  ; such 
as  delay  in  reply  to  a letter,  or  in  executing  a commission : 
in  these  cases  they  generally  commence  letters  on  other  sub- 
jects. A reason  should  be  given  for  the  delay ; or  the  neg- 
lect candidly  confessed,  and  indulgence  solicited.  If  the  apol- 
ogy  appear  forced,  or  made  unwillingly,  it  cannot  be  effec- 
tive. Frankness,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  will  insure  forgive- 
ness. 

LETTERS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a letter  of  intelligence,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  news 
communicated  will  permit,  cull  with  taste,  and  relate  without 
preamble.  State  nothing  but  what  is  true ; avoid  mere  scan- 
dal ; and  reject  whatever  is  merely  dubious, — or,  at  least  state  it 
to  be  so.  If  you  have  by  mistake  communicated  any  false  intel- 
ligence, be  the  first  to  correct  it : it  is  graceful  to  retrace  one’s 
steps  when  led  astray.  Select  such  facts  as  you  know  will 
be  most  interesting  to  your  correspondent,  and  relate  them, 
if  of  a pleasant  nature,  gaily,  but  without  malice ; if  serious, 
adopt  a style  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CORRECT  WRITING. 

It  is  wrong  to  imagine,  that  in  a familiar  or  playful  cor- 
respondence, or  letters  of  intelligence,  the  slip-shod  muse  is  to 
be  paramount.  False  grammar,  in  good  society,  is  not  tole- 
rated, even  enfamille , neither  can  it  be  in  a letter.  In  the 
most  familiar  epistle,  we  should  recollect  what  we  owe  to  our 
language,  to  our  correspondent,  and  to  ourselves.  We  ought 
not  to  write  any  thing  of  which  we  may  hereafter  feel 
ashamed.  Well-written  letters  are  as  often  burnt,  or  destroy 
ed,  as  slovenly  epistles  are,  by  accident  or  design,  preserved, 
to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us  hereafter.  Reason  should 
govern  us  in  writing  to  those  persons  whom  we  address  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  For  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  very 
lively,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  observe,  that  even  in  the 
most  familiar  letters,  pertness  and  flippancy  are,  to  persons 
of  good  sense,  neither  agreeable  nor  amusing. 

It  is  clear,  that  in  familiar,  as  well  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  epistolary  correspondence,  some  writers  will  ex- 
hibit more  talent  than  others.  We  cannot  all  expect  to  merit 
the  compliment  which  De  la  Harpe  paid  to  the  Marquis  de  So 
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vigne.  Speaking  of  a collection  of  the  letters  of  this  lady 
(of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  she  is,  in  her  style,  what  La 
Fontaine  is  in  his,)  La  Harpe  uses  these  expressions  :■ — “ What 
book  can  be  more  precious  to  us  than  that  which  amuses,  in 
terests,  and  instructs  us,  without  demanding  any  attention  on 
our  part?  She  always  feels  what  she  relates:  she  paints  as 
a spectator,  and  we  fancy  we  see  the  pictures  she  draws.” 

France  has  produced  several  other  very  celebrated  letter- 
writers,  besides  Sevigne.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  appears  to 
have  thought  very  lightly  of  their  merits.  He  observes,  that 
“ a slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters,  by  which  the 
wits  of  France  have  signalized  their  names,  will  prove,  that 
other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  like  attempts 
by  the  consciousness  of  inability.  For  (thus  the  critic  pro- 
ceeds) surely  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfor- 
tunes,— to  magnify  familiar  incidents, — repeat  adulatory  pro 
fessions, — accumulate  servile  hyperboles,  and  produce  all  that 
can  be  found  in  the  despicable  remains  of  Voiture  and  Scar 
ron.” 

Although  the  learned  critic  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  be  rather  too  severe  in  this  passage,  it  appears  toler- 
ably clear,  that  the  best  models  of  the  epistolary  style  are 
rtot,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe,  to  be  found  among 
the  French.  However  celebrated  Montesquieu,  Balzac,  Voi- 
ture, De  Stael,  D’Aisse,  and  others  of  that  nation,  may  have 
been,  their  epistolary  productions  cannot  surely  be  deemed  of 
greater  beauty  (to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny) 
than  the  letters  of  such  distinguished  English  writers,  as  Anne 
Boleyn,  Lady  Russell,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Howell, 
Pope,  Wycherly,  Bishop  Hoadlev,  Cowper,  &c. 

Two  letters,  which  have  acquired  more  celebrity  than  any 
others  that  have  ever  been  written  by  English  ladies,  are  the 
epistle  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  shortly  before 
her  execution,  and  that  of  Lady  Russell  to  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, a few  days  after  her  husband  was  beheaded. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise,  that  any  person  who  has  received 
a tolerable  education,  and  is  at  all  versed  in  the  forms  of  good 
society,  should  fall  into  so  gross  an  error,  as  to  use  the  first 
person  at  the  conclusion  of  a note  which  has  been  commenced 
in  the  third ; and  yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  For  ex- 
ample:— “Miss  Walters  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Travers,  and  begs  to  be  informed  at  what  hour  Mr.  Travers 
.ntends  to  start  for  Bath  to-morrow,  as  I particularly  wish  to 
see  him  before  his  departure ; and  remain,  sir,  yours  sincere- 
ly,” &c.  Such  negligence  and  inelegance  are  so  obvious,  that 
they  may  b«  easily  avoided, 
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Notes  written  in  the  third  person,  are  frequently  rendered 
ambiguous,  and  sometimes  quite  unintelligible,  by  a confusion 
of  the  personal  pronouns ; which,  unless  the  sentences  be 
carefully  constructed,  seem  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  wri- 
ter as  to  the  receiver.  There  is  a French  anecdote  related, 
of  rather  a ludicrous  mistake  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of 
a letter  written,  by  one  friend  to  another,  in  the  third  person 
Monsieur  A.  addressed  Monsieur  B.  who  dwelt  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  where  Monsieur  A.  resided,  in  these 
terms, — “ Monsieur  A.  presents  his  compliments  to  his  friend, 
Monsieur  B.  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  informing  him,  that 
he  has  just  been  appointed,  by  government,  to  the  lucrative 
and  honorable  post  of,  &c.  [naming  the  office]  in  his  native 
town.”  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  B.  posted,  with  all  possible 
speed,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  A.,  and,  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude,  thanked  his  supposed  benefactor. 
A.  was  amazed,  and  earnestly  inquired  the  cause  of  B.’s  rap- 
tures. “ How  !”  exclaimed  B.,  “ have  I not  sufficient  reason 
to  be  grateful  ? Have  you  not  obtained  for  me  the  important 
post  of  so  and  so?” — “Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend,”  replied 
A.,  “ it  is  I who  have  been  appointed  to  the  office ; and  I 
wrote  to  acquaint  you  of  the  circumstance,  thinking  you 
would  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  old  companion’s  excellent 
fortune.”  B.  perused  the  note  again,  and  discovered  that, 
like  one  of  the  ancient  oracles,  it  contained  two  meanings 
which  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other. 

Notes  written  in  the  third  person,  are  frequently  used,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  between  equals  in  age  or  rank,  to  make 
a reply  to  any  request ; to  convey  civil  inquiries,  or  compli- 
ments, &c.  For  these  and  similar  purposes,  this  form  is  ele- 
gant and  unexceptionable.  It  is,  also,  generally  adopted  by 
superiors,  when  addressing  inferiors  on  subjects  of  little  im- 
portance ; but  it  is  improper  when  an  inferior  addresses  a su- 
perior, or  when  the  subject  is  serious  or  important.  It  is  also 
too  cold,  distant,  and  reserved,  for  epistolary  correspondence 
between  near  relations  or  friends.  If  an  individual  be  ad- 
dressed by  his  equal,  whether  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  third  person,  it  is  usual  to  reply  in  the  same 
form  ; but  if, — in  answer  to  a letter  which  is  commenced  and 
concluded  with  the  endearing  epithets  used  by  parties  who 
entertain  a friendship  for  each  other ; or  the  respectful  terms 
and  expressions  of  regard,  sanctioned  by  custom,  between 
acquaintances,  or  personal  strangers, — the  third  person  be 
adopted,  it  is  equal,  in  the  strongest  cases,  to  an  insult;  in 
others,  it  is  accepted  as  a hint,  that  the  writer  is  offended,  or 
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wishes  to  close  the  correspondence;  and,  under  other  cii 
cumstances,  it  amounts  to  a slight  degree  of  incivility.  A 
parade  of  formal  and  respectful  phrases,  in  a reply  to  a "letter, 
in  which  familiar  or  affectionate  terms  are  used,  is  tantamount 
to  a very  strong  intimation,  that  the  writer  declines,  or  is 
averse  from,  being  so  addressed.  D’Alembert  said  of  a cer- 
tain individual,  “ He  attempts  to  be  familiar ; but  I repulse 
him  with  respect.” 

MANNER  OF  REPLYING  TO  LETTERS. 

Every  letter,  that  is  not  insulting,  merits  a reply,  if  it  be 
required,  or  necessary.  All  the  preceding  observations,  with 
regard  to  rank,  age,  &c  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  replies. 
If  the  letter  contains  a request,  accede  to  it  gracefully,  and 
without  ostentation,  or  refuse  without  harshness.  An  an- 
swer to  a letter  of  condolence,  or  congratulation,  should  be 
grateful.  The  subjects  should  succeed  each  other  in  proper 
order ; and  the  questions  put,  be  consecutively  answered.  In 
familiar  correspondence,  a greater  latitude  of  arrangement  is 
allowed ; but  even  in  this,  no  question  should  be  left  unan- 
swered. In  all  replies,  it  is  usual  to  acknowledge  the  receipt* 
and  to  mention  the  date,  of  the  last  letter  received:  this 
should  be  an  invariable  rule ; by  neglecting  it,  your  corre- 
spondent may  be  left  in  doubt ; or  very  properly  deem  you 
guilty  of  offensive  inattention. 

In  answers  to  letters  of  business,  the  substance  of  the  com- 
munication, to  which  the  writer  is  about  to  reply,  is  generally 
stated.  It  is  advisable  to  adopt  a similar  mode  with  regard 
to  any  correspondence  of  importance : thus,  with  proper  care 
and  attention  to  other  particulars,  you  will  guard  against  any 
possibility  of  your  expressions  being  mistaken,  or  misrepre- 
sented ; or  your  answers  applied,  or  conceived  to  apply,  to 
other  questions  than  those  for  which  you  intend  them.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  is  usually  as  follows  : — “ In  reply  to 
your  letter,  dated,  &c.  in  which  you  state  that,  &c.  [briefly 
setting  forth  the  principal  points  which  you  are  about  to  an- 
swer] I beg  to  say,”  &c.  This  practice  will  give  a formal 
air  to  a familiar  epistle,  if  strictly  pursued ; but  some  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  it  in  all  epistolary  correspondence,  as 
it  insures  clearness,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties,  as 
obscurity  is  the  chief  defect,  of  letter-writing.  That  the 
. party  whom  you  address  is  at  a distance,  and,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  getting  any  passage,  which  is  not  sufficiently  ex 
plicit,  made  clear  by  a question,  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  painful  to  hear  a person,  when  reading  a letter 
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from  an  absent  friend,  excilaim,  occasionally,  “ I suppose  he 
alludes  here  to  his  brother — “ I wonder  whether  he  means 
last  Monday,  or  the  Monday  preceding,”  &c.  For  want  of  a 
little  care  and  precision,  passages,  by  which  a great  deal  of 
information  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  are  a series  of  mor- 
tifying enigmas  to  the  party  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMPT  ANSWERS. 

It  is  a bad  practice  to  suffer  letters  to  remain  long  unan- 
swered: irregularity,  in  this  particular,  is  a mark  of  the 
greatest  disrespect  to  a correspondent ; it  is  a fault  which 
ought  to  be  sturdily  attacked  and  overcome.  “ There  is,  in 
many  people,”  says  an  eminent  lady,  “ particularly  in  youth, 
a strange  aversion  to  regularity;  a desire  to  delay  what 
ought  to  be  done  immediately,  in  order  to  do  something  else, 
which  might  as  well  be  done  afterwards.  Be  assured,  it  is 
of  more  consequence  to  you  than  you  can  conceive,  to  get 
the  better  of  this  idle,  procrastinating  spirit,  and  to  acquire 
habits  of  constancy  and  steadiness,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
matters;  without  them  there  can  be  no  regularity  or  con- 
stancy of  action  or  character ; no  dependence  on  your  best 
intentions,  which  a sudden  humor  may  tempt  you  to  lay 
aside  for  a time,  and  which  a thousand  unforeseen  accidents 
will  afterwards  render  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  execute : 
no  one  can  say  what  important  consequences  may  follow  a 
trivial  neglect  of  this  kind.  For  example : — I have  known 
one  of  these  procrastinators  disoblige,  and  gradually  lose, 
very  valuable  friends,  by  delaying  to  write  to  them  so  long, 
that  having  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  he  could  not  get  courage 
enough  to  write  at  all ; and  dropped  their  correspondence 
entirely.” 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  STYLE. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  in  epistolary,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  style  of  composition,  the  rules  of  grammar 
should  be  strictly  observed.  As  to  orthography,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject by  more  than  one  good  writer : — among  persons  moving 
in  good  society,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
a tolerable  education,  although  to  spell  correctly  be  no  merit, 
to  spell  incorrectly  is  a great  disgrace. 

A parenthesis  is  objectionable,  if  it  break  the  sense  and 
distort  the  sentence.  It  is  rare  that  the  subject  of  a paren- 
thesis may  not  be  better  contained  in  a previous  or  following 

paragraph,  or  an  elongation  of  the  sentence,  than  thrown 
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abruptly  into  the  body  of  it.  As  a proof  of  the  obscurity  in 
sense,  which  may  be  produced  by  an  injudicious  use  of  the 
parenthesis,  we  quote  the  following  lines  from  a translation 
of  a celebrated  Latin  author’s  epistles : — 

But  heaven,  indulgent  to  my  chaste  desire, 

Has  wrapp’d  (my  husband  safe)  proud  Troy  in  fire. 

In  the  same  work  we  also  find  a passage,  where  two  or 
three  sentences,  containing  facts  of  importance,  are  all  paren- 
thetically packed  into  a third,  so  awkwardly,  as  to  puzzle  a 
good  reader  how  to  convey,  by  emphasis,  pauses,  intonation, 
or  otherwise,  the  meaning  of  the  author : — 

Sunk  now  is  Trov,  the  curse  of  Grecian  dames, 

(Her  king,  her  all,  a worthless  prize !)  in  flames. 

O,  had  by  storms  (his  fleet  to  Sparta  bound) 

The  Trojan  perish’d  in  the  mad  profound ! 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  very  felicitous;  but  they  must 
be  made  with  care ; their  merit  consists  in  the  unity  of  their 
terms ; if  they  do  not  agree  perfectly  with  each  other,  the 
comparison,  instead  of  being  powerful,  becomes  ridiculous. 
A metaphor  may  also  be  used  with  advantage,  if  it  occur 
naturally ; and  an  anecdote  may  be  as  happily  applied  in  a 
letter  as  in  familiar  conversation.  Allusions  are  elegant, 
when  introduced  with  ease  and  they  are  well  understood  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  An  allusion  may  be 
made  to  some  pictorial,  poetical,  or  mythological  relation ; to 
an  anecdote  of  society ; to  an  adventure  of  some  well-known 
hero  of  romance;  or,  indeed,  to  any  subject  of  notoriety. 
The  antithesis  renders  a passage  piquant ; but  those  who  use 
it  too  frequently  are  apt  to  become  enigmatical.  Proverbs, 
and  jeux-de-mots  are  inelegant ; if  the  latter  be  admitted,  it 
must  be  sparingly.  Occasional  jeux-de-mots,*  in  a lively 
letter,  if  they  be  ingenious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  produced 
apparently  without  efFort,  season  the  style  ; but  if  they  occur 
frequently,  or  are  only  mediocre,  they  tend  to  debase  it 
Such  as  tell  exceedingly  well  in  society,  make  but  poor  figures 
when  reduced  to  writing.  If,  in  epistolary  correspondence,  a 
writer  permit  himself  to  play  upon  words,  he  must  do  so  in- 
geniously, or  his  reader  will  laugh  at  him,  instead  of  at  his 
point.  When  occupied  on  a serious  subject,  such  a practice 
is  most  reprehensible ; it  is  tolerated  only  when  addressing 
an  equal  and  an  acquaintance : to  a stranger,  or  a superior, 
it  would  be  insulting;  to  an  inferior,  too  familiar.  Some 
very  high  authorities  reprehend  the  use  of  this  small  artillery 
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of  wit, — if  it  may  be  dignified  with  such1  a title, — either  in 
conversation  or  otherwise,  as  being  in  bad  taste ; generally 
speaking,  therefore,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  in  letter- writing. 

The  usual  contractions  in  the  English  language  are  per- 
mitted in  letters  between  friends,  relations,  and  equals.  They 
are  unobjectionable,  also,  in  letters  on  business ; but  held  dis- 
respectful,  even  by  those  who  are  not  exceedingly  rigid,  when 
used  by  an  inferior  addressing  a superior.  All  arbitrary  con- 
tractions, in  every  case,  are  in  bad  taste;  nothing  can  be 
more  inelegant  than  to  press  a multitude  of  abbreviations, 
which  are  not  made  current,  and,  consequently,  familiar  by 
custom,  into  any  letter ; those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
generally  sanctioned,  the  letter-writer  is  at  full  liberty  to 
adopt,  in  all  such  epistolary  correspondence  as  admits  of  a 
freedom  of  style ; and  there  are  some  few  even  which  it 
would  be  unwise  to  reject  in  communications  to  a superior. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every 
species  of  literary  composition : it  has  been  properly  termed, 
the  very  marshalling  and  arranging  of  the  words  of  a lan- 
guage ; without  it,  there  can  be  no  clearness,  strength,  or  ac- 
curacy. Its  utility  consists  in  separating  the  different  por- 
tions of  what  is  written,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  subjects 
may  be  properly  classed  and  subdivided,  so  as  to  convey  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  reader ; to  show  the  re- 
lation which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other ; to  unite 
such  as  ought  to  be  connected,  and  keep  apart  such  as  have 
no  mutual  dependence.  It  is  a circumstance  very  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  punctuation.  A 
late  writer  on  this  subject,  very  truly  states,  that  manuscripts 
in  general  are  so  notoriously  defective,  that  not  a little  of  the 
obscurity  resulting,  in  many  instances,  from  any  thing  writ- 
ten, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  perfect  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  disposition  of  the  words.  Many  persons  never  make  use 
of  any  stops  at  all ; thus  leaving  the  task  of  discovering 
where  their  sentences  begin  and  end  to  the  ingenuity  of  their 
correspondents : others  use  only  the  full  point ; thus  huddling 
the  minor,  and  frequently  important,  divisions  of  a period, 
one  upon  another,  in  most  perplexing  disorder : a third  class 
of  writers  press  all  the  points  into  their  service ; but  place 
them  in  such  improper  positions,  that  they  produce  that  iden- 
tical sort  of  confusion  which  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 
The  same  words,  by  means  of  different  modes  of  punctuation, 
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may  be  made  to  express  two  meanings  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other ; an  ambiguous  passage  may  frequently  be  ren- 
dered clear  by  a comma ; and  the  sense  of  an  unintelligible 
sentence  be  made  manifest  by  the  simple  remedy  of  a couple 
of  colons  judiciously  applied.  The  object  of  writing  is,  most 
certainly,  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  reader ; 
punctuation  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  written 
language  a precision  and  certainty  which  words  alone  could 
not  convey ; we  should,  therefore,  endeavor  not  only  to  writ 
correctly,  but  to  point  what  we  write  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision. It  should  be  remembered  that  points  are  the  substi- 
tutes of, — or,  rather,  the  only  means  we  possess  of  conveying 
by  writing, — the  various  pauses,  intonations,  emphases,  &c. 
which  we  adopt  in  discourse  : without  their  aid,  we  # may  be- 
come ludicrous,  where  we  intend  to  be  impressive  ; — exclama- 
tory, where  it  is  our  intention  to  inquire ; — and  subject  to 
being  misunderstood  in  every  line  which  we  commit  to  paper. 
Were  many  letters  to  be  read  aloud,  precisely  as  they  are 
written,  they  would  sound  like  a mere  “ farrago  of  nonsense 
and  could  their  writers  hear  them  so  read,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  a 
proper  mode  of  punctuation : but,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
in  this  respect,  writers  very  seldom  hear  their  own  letters 
read ; and  they,  very  foolishly,  fancy  that  every  body,  “ with 
a grain  of  sense,”  will,  instinctively,  read  their  compositions, 
with  the  intonations,  emphasis,  and  tone,  they  themselves  de- 
sire. The  contrary  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us,  on  every  occasion,  to  convey  our  precise  mean- 
ing by  means  of  written  language ; but  we  may  advance  far 
towards  it,  by  judiciously  pointing  our  periods.  As  there  is 
no  positive  system  of  punctuation  to  direct  the  writer,  the 
modern  editions  of  good  authors  should  be  carefully  studied, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  the  science.  The 
construction  of  sentences  may  be  examined,  and  the  mode 
adopted  of  dividing  them,  attended  to  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a good  plan,  for  improvement  in  pointing,  to 
copy  a page  of  some  standard  work,  without  capitals  or  points ; 
and,  after  it  has  been  laid  aside  for  a few  days,  to  endeavor 
to  write  it  again  with  the  proper  points ; by  a subsequent  com- 
parison with  the  original,  the  writer  may  discover  his  errors, 
and  guard  against  similar  blunders  in  his  future  exercises.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  attain,  by  these,  or  any  other 
means,  the  power  of  pointing  a page,  in  complete  accordance 
with  a printed  work ; but  he  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  a degree 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  punctuation,  which  cannot 
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fail  to  be  of  considerable  utility  to  him  in  his  future  epistolary 
productions. 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  not  merely  using  points, 
but  punctuating  properly,  the  following  passage  from  a work 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  is  given  as  a study,  but  without 
any  key,  is  submitted  to  the  reader : — 

“ The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller  a clergy- 
man his  son  a lawyer  Mr.  Angelo  a foreigner  his  lady  and  a 
little  child.” 

As  this  passage  stands,  without  points,  it  is  unintelligible : 
by  different  modes  of  punctuating  it,  several  alterations  may 
be  made  in  its  sense ; not  only  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  coach,  but,  also,  as  to  their  country,  professions,  and 
relationship  to  each  other.  By  a change  of  points,  the  lady 
may  be  described  as  the  wife  of  either  one  of  two  persons : 
Mr.  Miller’s  son  may  be  made  a clergyman,  or  a lawyer,  at 
will ; or  his  son  mify  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a cler- 
gyman, whose  name  is  not  mentioned.  We  shall  give  three 
or  four  different  modes  of  punctuating  this  passage.  The 
reader  may,  if  he  think  fit,  amuse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
vince himself  of  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  proper  use 
of  stops,  by  a number  of  variations ; — each  of  them  correct 
in  itself,  at  the  same  time,  endowing  the  words  with  a different 
signification : — 

“ The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller,  a clergy- 
man, his  son,  a lawyer,  Mr.  Angelo,  a foreigner,  his  lady  and 
a little  child.” 

By  this  mode  of  pointing,  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
eight  individuals  in  the  coach ; namely, — a clergyman,  a law- 
yer, a foreigner  and  his  lady,  a little  child,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Angelo,  and  the  clergyman’s  son. 

“ The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller,  a clergy- 
man ; his  son,  a lawyer  ; Mr.  Angelo,  a foreigner : his  ladv  * 
and  a little  child.” 

This  change  in  the  punctuation  would  reduce  the  parties  in 
the  coach,  exclusive  of  the  lady  and  child,  to  thjee  persons , 
and  make  Mr.  Miller  himself  a clergyman,  Mr.  Miller’s  son  a 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Angelo  a foreigner. 

“ The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller ; a clergy- 
man, his  son ; a lawyer,  Mr.  Angelo ; a foreigner,  his  lady 
and  a little  child.”  b ^ 

Here  Mr.  Miller’s  son  becomes  a clergyman,  Mr.  Angela 
a lawyer,  and  the  lady  and  child  those  of  a foreigner,  who  is 
nameless. 

“ The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller ; a clergy 
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man,  liis  son ; a lawyer ; Mr.  Angelo ; a foreigner,  life  lady 
and  a little  child.” 

Mr.  Angelo  here  ceases  to  be  a lawyer ; there  is  no  longer 
a foreigner  who  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  and  the  father  of 
the  child  ; but  the  lady  is  described  as  being  a foreigner,  and 
Mr.  Angelo’s  wife ; and  the  child  is  not  understood  as  being 
akin  to  any  person  in  the  coach. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  alterations  that  may  be  effect 
ed  in  the  sense  of  this  sentence,  by  means  of  punctuation.  It 
would  be  needless  to  multiply  them  further;  sufficient  has, 
doubtless,  been  done,  to  show  the  necessity  of  pointing 
a passage  so  as  to  accord  with  the  fact  it  is  intended  to  re- 
late. 

DATE  AND  ADDRESS. 

It  is  very  improper  to  omit  dating  a letter.  The  address 
.rf  the  person  who  writes  it  should  be  put  above,  or,  if  it  be 
short,  on  the  same  line  with  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  ; and  such  addresses,  as  well  as  the  signature,  should  be 
written  in  a plain,  intelligible  hand.  Instances  have  occurred, 
of  letters  remaining  unanswered  through  the  culpable  negli 
gence,  or  carelessness,  in  these  particulars,  of  the  party  send- 
ing them.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  as  bad  to  write  the  address 
in  an  illegible  scrawl,  or  sign  the  name  in  a fantastic  and  af- 
fected style,  as  to  omit  them  altogether.  The  consequences 
of  an  address  being  either  omitted,  or  written  incorrectly,  or 
in  characters  which  cannot  be  deciphered,  in  a letter  from  any 
person  who  is  either  travelling  from  place  to  place,  or  whose 
abode  is  not  previously  known  by  the  person  to  whom  the  let- 
ter is  addressed,  may  prove  very  unpleasant  to  the  parties. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  a fanciful  signature.  It 
is  quite  a task  upon  the  patience  and  good  temper  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  is  addressed  by  a stranger,  or  an  acquaintance, 
for  the  first  time,  on  a subject,  perhaps,  relating  only  to  the 
interests  of  the  writer,  or,  indeed,  in  any  case,  to  conclude 
with  an  hieroglyphic ; to  place  him  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  party  who  has 
honored  him  with  the  epistle,  or  puzzling  his  brains,  and  strain- 
ing his  eyes,  to  discover  the  rebus. 

The  date  of  a letter  is  sometimes  written  beneath  the  sig- 
nature ; and,  by  some  persons,  on  the  left  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  paper : in  the  former  situation,  it  has  an  inelegant  ap- 
pearance : and  in  the  latter,  it  usurps  the  place  of  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  The  most 
usual  and  proper  situation  of  the  address  of  the  party  writing' 
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with  the  date  beneath  it,  is  on  the  upper  part,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  paper,  midway  between  the  first  line  of  the 
letter  and  the  upper  edge.  Notes,  written  in  the  third  person, 
are,  occasionally,  dated  in  the  same  manner ; but  in  these,  the 
most  approved  manner  is  to  place  the  address  and  date  on 
the  right  side,  a little  below  the  last  line  of  the  note. 

Both  letters  and  notes  in  the  third  person,  should  be  address- 
ed to  the  party  for  whom  they  are  intended,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  paper ; the  place  of  abode  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add.  The  letter,  or  note,  should  never  be  fin- 
ished so  near  the  bottom  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  room  for 
the  usual  conclusion,  signature,  &c.  It  is  better  to  carry 
over  a line  or  two  to  the  next  side,  than  to  squeeze  the  signa- 
ture of  the  writer,  and  the  name  of  the  party  addressed,  down 
to  the  paper’s  edge,  even  if  a little  more  than  the  usual  blank 
be  left  beneath  the  last  line  of  the  first  side.  The  signature 
should  always  be  written  towards  the  right  edge  of  the  page. 
The  language  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  letters,  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank,  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  wri- 
ter and  the  person  addressed.  It  is  a point  with  many,  so  to 
construct  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter,  that  the  “ words  of 
course,”  previous  to  the  signature,  may  form  its  conclusion. 
It  is  disrespectful  to  be  too  concise  in  this  part  of  a letter,  es- 
pecially when  addressing  a superior.  The  forms  ascend,  by 
various  grades,  from  the  plain  “ I am,  Sir,  Your  humble  ser- 
vant,” even  beyond  “ I have  the  honor  to  be,  With  great  re- 
flect, Your  most  obedient,  And  very  humble  servant,”  &o.  It 
~ rsual  to  display  the  conclusion  in  two,  three,  or  more  lines, 
»ocording  to  the  terms  used  by  the  writer. 

POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  ladies  have  been  accused,  probably  with^some  reason, 
of  reserving  the  most  important  part  of  a letter  for  the  post- 
script ; they  should  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  cause  for  being 
thus  reproached.  Postscripts  are,  for  the  most  part,  needless,  and 
in  bad  taste.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  advise  my  young  friends 
to  pause  a few  moments  before  they  conclude  a letter,  and  re- 
flect whether  they  have  any  thing  more  to  say.  Above  all 
things,  let  them  not  defer  their  civilities,  or  kind  inquiries,  for 
any  friend  or  acquaintance,  to  this  justly-despised  part  of  a 
letter.  To  do  so,  is  a proof  of  thoughtlessness  or  disrespect : 
— pray  you  avoid  it.”  “ My  kindest  regards  to  my  cousin 
Jane,”  with  a P.  S.  before  it,  looks  like  what  it  really  is, — an 
jfter-thought ; and  is,  therefore,  not  only  without  value,  but, 
to  persons  of  fine  feelings,  offensive.  There  is  an  affectation, 
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also,  in  setting  the  jewel  of  the  whole  epistle  in  the  postscript, 
whicn  is,  certainly,  unworthy  of  being  either  approved  or  im- 
itated : this  fault  is  more  frequently  committed  by  gentlemen 
than  ladies.  An  instance  occurs  to  me,  in  which  it  was 
grossly  palpable.  An  officer,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a very 
long  letter  to  one  of  his  female  friends,  detailing,  not  only 
the  particulars  of  a battle  in  which  his  regiment  had  been  en- 
gaged, but,  also,  information,  of  a diversified  nature,  both  as 
to  his  own  pursuits  and  petty  privations,  as  well  as  concern- 
ing the  country  through  which  he  had  recently  marched.  He 
concluded  by  kindly  mentioning,  and  desiring  intelligence  of, 
all  his  friends ; and  did  not  forget  to  inquire  “ how  the  chest- 
nut colt  got  on.”  After  all  this,  in  a postscript  of  a line  and 
a half,  he  stated,  that  in  the  engagement  his  leg  was  shatter- 
ed, and  had  afterwards  been  amputated ; but  that  he  was 
“ pretty  well,  considering.”  By  some  persons,  this  letter  has 
been  admired ; to  me  it  appears  to  be  a splendid  specimen  of 
ridiculous  affectation. 

SIGNATURES  AND  MANNER  OF  FOLDING. 

To  all  fantastic  signatures,  I have  already  been  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  I am  an  enemy.  To  all  fantastic  modes  of 
folding  letters,  or  notes,  I will  also  presume  to  declare  my 
aversion.  I have  some  reason  to  flatter  myself,  that  I am 
warranted  in  directing  my  feeble  anathema  against  both,  by 
good  taste,  and  the  opinions  of  those  whom  I at  once  respect 
for  their  experience,  and  admire  for  their  discrimination.  It 
seems  to  be  an  object  with  some  persons,  especially  young  la- 
dies, to  fold  their  notes  in  such  a manner,  that  it  as  difficult  a 
task  to  open  them,  as  Alexander  found  it  to  unravel  the  knot  of 
king  Gordius : like  that  famous  knot,  they  are  frequently  cut 
open  in  a pet.  I will  venture  to  assure  my  readers,  that  it  is  no 
proof  of  ingenuity,  ton,  or  talent,  to  be  able  to  fold  a piece 
of  paper,  three  inches  square,  in  thirty  triangles,  or  to  render 
it  as  difficult  to  be  opened  as  a conjuror’s  box.  The  common, 
simple  modes  of  folding  letters  and  notes  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best ; and  not  only  quite  sufficiently  secure,  and 
perfectly  neat,  but  even  susceptible  of  elegance. 

ENVELOPES. 

An  envelope  to  a letter  addressed  to  a superior,  is  at  once 
elegant  and  respectful ; in  fact,  it  is  good  taste  to  inclose  every 
letter  in  an  envelope,  except  such  as  are  sent  by  the  general 
post,  unfranked,  to  persons  not  in  Congress.  Nothing  should 
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be  written  :>n  th._  'nside  of  an  envelope ; neither  ought  any 
address  to  be  placed  on  the  inclosure.  A single  sheet  of 
paper  is  sufficient  for  a note  and  its  envelope.  The  sheet 
should  be  equally  divided,  and  one  half  doubled  in  the  com- 
mon form,  upon  which  the  note  is  to  be  written,  and  the  other 
half  converted  into  an  envelope.  For  letters,  an  entire  sheet 
is  generally  devoted  to  the  inclosure,  and  a separate  half-sheet, 
of  the  same  size,  used  for  the  envelope.  In  this  case,  the 
letter  is  written  in  the  usual  form ; and  if  necessary,  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  side  of  the  sheet  is  at  the  service  of  the 
writer.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inclosure  to  consist  of  only 
half  a sheet  of  paper,  unfolded,  and  with  both  sides  written 
on ; but  this  manner  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
rather  objectionable.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  our  readers.  If  they  have  occa- 
sion to  write  enough  to  fill  two  sides  of  paper,  let  their  En- 
closure be  an  entire  sheet ; if  their  communication  be  shorter, 
the  inner  half-sheet,  doubled  as  a note,  is,  by  far,  the  more 
graceful  form. 

SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  superscript^  Begin 
the  title  or  name  of  the  person  some  distance  below,  and  al- 
most in  the  middle  of  the  centre  of  the  letter,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  person’s  name  or  title : and  if  to  a tradesman,  or 
. merchant,  annex  his  occupation,  and  write  the  place  of  his 
abode  in  a line  by  itself  at  the  bottom  : — thus : 

I — 


Mr.  William  Trusty , 

Merchant, 

Philadelphia. 


In  directing  your  letter  to  persons  who  are  well  known,  it 
is  best  not  to  be  too  particular ; because  it  lessens  the  person 
to  whom  you  write,  to  suppose  him  obscure,  and  not  easily 
found.  But  where  there  are  more  towns  or  villages  of  the 
same  name  with  that  in  which  your  correspondent  resides,  you 
must  be  careful  to  add  the  State  or  County  in  which  the  latter 
is  situated 
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MODES  OF  ADDRESS. 


The  usual  Style  of  Address,  for  the  'principal  public  Ojji 
cers  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows,  viz : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  is  sometimes 
ddressed  by  that  appellation  only.  The  most  customary 
tyle  of  addressing  him,  is,  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ; or,  His  Excellency  the  President. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  mutatis  mutandis . Or,  he  may  be  addressed 
His  Excellency  D.  I).  T.,  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 

Members  of  Congress : H.  G.  O — ■ — , Esq . Senator ; or, 

H.  C , Esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives , 

J.  C , Esq.  M.  H.  R. — (i.  e.  Member  of  the  House  of 

Representatives.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  : S.  A.  O , Esq . Secre- 

tary of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; T.  D , 

Esq.  Clerk  H.  R. 

Ambassadors,  and  foreign  Ministers,  have  the  title  of  Ex- 
cellency. 

Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  The  Honorable  J.  M 

Esq.  Chief  Justice  of [ Mutatis  mutandis ]. 

The  Heads  of  the  Great  Departments  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, The  Honorable  J.  Q.  A , Secretary  of  the 

Treasury , <fyc.  fyc.  S$c. 

The  Governors,  or  Presidents  of  the  State  Governments, 
have  tfib  title  of  Excellency. 

Deputy  Governors,  or  Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Go. 
vernments,  The  Honorable. 

Members  of  the  State  Legislatures,  Esq. 

Judges  of  Inferior  Courts,  Counsellors  at  Law ; Prothonc 
taries,  Collectors,  Naval  Officers,  and  Surveyors  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  Customs,  and  all  the  commissioned  officers 
in  the  United  States,  are  styled  Esq. 

Bishops  in  the  United  States ; The  Right  Reverend  W 

W , D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

in  the  State  of , fyc.  dpc. 

Other  Clergymen ; The  Reverend  L.  B , D.  D.  or. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  B ; or,  The  Reverend  M, 
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H ; or,  The  Reverend  L.  B , Rector  of  , or 

Pastor  of -,  [Mutatis  mutandis .] 

Professors  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges ; R.  P , D . 

D.  Professor  of , in  the  University  of ; Professor 

C D ; Mr.  Professor. 


CARDS  OF  COMPLIMENT. 

Cards  of  compliment  should  be  short,  easy,  and  consistent 
with  politeness.  They  must  begin  with  the  title  or  style  of 
the  writer,  and  care  must  be  taken  immediately  after,  to 
mention,  in  a respectful  manner,  the  style  or  title  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed ; they  must  contain  but  one  subject, 
and  that  should  be  expressed  with  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
The  following  are  given  as  examples,  and  may  be  varied  as 
occasion  requires. 

I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil’s  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard, and  desire  the  favor  of  their  company  on  Wednesday 
next,  to  drink  tea,  and  spend  the  evening. 

Monday  morning. 

II.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  return  their  compliments  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil,  and  will  certainly  do  themselves  the  pleasure 
to  wait  on  them. 

Or, 

III.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  return  their  compliments,  and 
are  sorry  it  happens  that  a pre-engagement  will  not  permit 
them  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil,  which 
they  would  otherwise  readily  have  done. 

Monday  noon. 

IV.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton’s  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley ; and  if  they  are  disengaged  this  afternoon,  will  take 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  them. 

Tuesday  morning. 

V.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  are  perfectly  disengaged — beg 
their  compliments,  and  will  be  extremely  glad  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Compton’s  agreeable  company. 

Tuesday  noon. 

Or, 

VI.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  are  very  sorry  that  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  are  engaged  this  afternoon  and  evening,  but 
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beg  their  compliments,  and  at  any  other  time  that  shall  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton,  will  be  proud  of  the 
pleasure  of  their  company. 

Tuesday  noon. 

VII.  Mr.  Lambert’s  compliments  wait  on  Miss  Norris,  to 
beg  the  very  great  favor  of  being  her  partner  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  assembly. 

Friday  noon. 

VIII.  Miss  Norris’  compliments  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  she 
is  engaged. 

Friday  noon. 

Or, 

IX.  Miss  Norris’  compliments-— she  is  not  certain  of  being 
at  the  assembly,  and  undetermined  about  dancing;  so  Mr. 
Lambert  must  not  absolutely  depend  on  her  for  a partner. 

Friday  noon. 

X.  Miss  Handy’s  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  Worthy 
entreats  the  honor  of  her  company  this  afternoon  to  tea  and 
coffee. 

10  o’clock,  morning. 

XI.  Miss  Worthy’s  compliments  to  Miss  Handy,  is  happy 
to  accept  her  polite  invitation. 

11  o’clock,  morning. 

XII.  Mrs.  Williams’  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  the 
young  ladies, — hopes  they  have  got  safe  home,  and  are  per- 
fectly recovered  the  fatigue  of  last  night. 

Tuesday. 

XIII.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hartleys  return  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wil  ■ 
liams  for  her  }dnd  inquiries, — returned  home  perfectly  saih 
and  are  all  well — Sally  excepted,  who  has  got  a slight  cold. 

Tuesday. 

XIV.  Miss  Wilmont’s  compliments  to  Miss  Harcourt,  re- 
quests the  pleasure  of  her  company  to  dinner  on  Thursday 
next- — dinner  to  be  on  the  table  at  three  o’clock. 

Wednesday. 

XV.  Miss  Harcourt’s  compliments,  will  not  fail  to  wail 
upon  Miss  Wilmont. 

Wednesday. 
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Directions  token  to  use  Capital  Letters. 

1 . The  first  word  of  every  book,  epistle,  note,  bill,  verse, 
(whether  it  be  in  prose,  rhyme,  or  blank-verse)  must  begin 
with  a capital. 

2.  Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  ships,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, things  personified,  &c.  begin  with  a capital : also  all 
appellative  names  of  professions,  &c. 

3.  Qualities,  affirmations,  or  participles,  must  not  begin 
with  a capital,  unless  such  words  come  immediately  after  a 
period;  in  which  case  any  word  whatever  begins  with  a 
capital. 

4.  If  any  saying  or  passage  of  an  author  be  quoted  in  his 
own  words,  it  begins  with  a capital,  although  not  immedi- 
ately after  a period.  Such  sentences  should  also  be  intro- 
duced in  this  manner ; with  two  inverted  commas,  (“),  and 
closed  with  two  apostrophes,  (”). 

5.  A Capital  must  never  be  written  in  the  middle  of  3 
word  among  small  letters. 

6.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  exclamation  O,  must  be  written 
with  a capital. 

7.  The  letter  q , is  never  used  without  the  letter  w,  next  fol- 
lowing. 

8.  The  long  /,  must  never  be  inserted  immediately  after 
the  short  s nor  at  the  end  of  a word. 
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LETTERS  ON  BUSINESS. 


LETTER  I. — To  a Young  Trader , generally  in  a hurry 

of  Business , advising  Method  as  well  as  Diligence, 

Dear  Nephew, 

The  affection  I have  always  borne  yoirfas  well  for  your 
own  sake,  as  for  your  late  father’s  and  mother’s,  induces  me 
to  trouble  you  with  a few  lines,  which  I hope  you  will  receive 
as  kindly  as  I intend  them. 

I have  lately  called  upon  you  several  times,  and  have  as 
often  found  you  in  an  extraordinary  hurry;  which  I well 
know  cannot  be  sometimes  avoided ; but,  methinks,  need  not 
be  always  the  case,  if  your  time  were  disposed  of  in  regular 
and  proper  proportions  to  your  business.  I have  frequently 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  more  than  half  the  flutter  which 
appears  among  traders  in  general,  is  rather  the  effect  of  their 
indolence  than  their  industry,  however  willing  they  are  to 
ha>  e it  thought  otherwise,  and  I will  give  you  one  instance  in 
cor  firmation  of  this  opinion  in  a neighbor  of  mine. 

This  gentleman  carried  on  for  some  years,  a profitable 
business;  but  indulging  himself  every  evening  in  a tavern 
society,  or  club,  which  the  promotion  of  business  (as  is  usually 
the  case)  gave  the  first  pretence  for,  he  looked  upon  those  en- 
gagements as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
night ; and  drove  on  his  business  in  the  day  with  precipita- 
tion, that  he  might  get  there  with  the  earliest.  He  seldom 
kept  very  late  hours,  though  he  never  came  home  soon.  The 
night  being  gone  and  his  bottle  emptied,  the  morning  was  al- 
ways wanted  to  dispe1  the  fumes  of  the  wine.  Whoever 
therefore  came  to  him  before  nine,  was  desired  to  call  again  ; 
and  when  he  arose,  so  many  matters  waited  for  him,  as  di- 
rectly threw  him  into  a flutter ; so  that,  from  his  rising  until 
dinner-time,  he  seemed  in  one  continual  ferment.  A long 
dinner-time  he  always  allowed  himself,  in  order  to  recover 
the  fatigues  he  had  undergone ; and  all  his  table-talk  was, 
how  heavy  his  business  lay  upon  him,  and  what  pains  he  took 
in  it.  The  hearty  meal,  and  the  time  he  indulged  himself  at 
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table,  begat  an  inappetency  for  any  more  business  for  that 
afternoon ; so  that  all  that  could  be  deferred,  was  put  off  till 
next  morning ; and  longing  for  the  approach  of  evening,  he 
flies  to  his  usual  solace ; empties  his  bottle  by  eleven ; comes 
nome;  gets  to  bed,  and  is  invisible  till  next  morning  at 
nine  ; and  then  rising,  enters  upon  his  usual  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. 

Thus  did  his  life  seem  to  those  who  saw  him  in  his  business, 
one  constant  scene  of  fatigue,  though  he  scarce  ever  applied 
to  it  four  regular  hours  in  any  one  day.  Whereas  had  he  risen 
only  at  seven  in  the  morning,  he  would  have  got  all  his  busi- 
ness under  by  noon  ; and  those  two  hours  from  seven  to  nine, 
being  before  many  people  go  abroad,  he  would  have  met  with 
no  interruption  in  his  affairs ; but  might  have  improved  his 
servants  by  his  own  example,  directed  them  in  the  business 
of  the  day,  have  inspected  his  books,  written  to  his  dealers, 
and  put  every  thing  in  so  regular  a train  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  that  whatever  had  occurred  afterwards,  would  rather 
have  served  to  divert  than  to  fatigue  him. 

And  what,  to  cut  my  story  short,  was  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  1 Why,  meeting  with  some  disappointments  and  losses 
(as  all  traders  must  expect,  and  ought  to  provide  for),  and 
his  customers  not  seeing  him  in  his  shop  so  much  as  they 
expected,  and  when  there,  always  in  a disobliging,  petulant 
hurry ; and,  moreover,  mistakes  frequently  happening  through 
the  hurry  into  which  he  put  himself  and  every  one  about,  him , 
by  these  means  his  business  dwindled  away  insensibly,  and 
not  being  able  to  go  out  of  his  usual  course,  which  helped  tc 
impair  both  his  capacity  and  ardor  for  business,  his  creditors 
began  to  look  about  them,  and  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  his  affairs — when  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  the  balance  of  9000  dollars  against  him. 

This  was  a shocking  case  to  himself,  but  more  so  to  his 
family ; for  his  wife  had  lived,  and  his  children  had  been 
educated  in  such  a manner,  as  induced  them  to  hope  their 
fortunes  would  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  a state  -of  inde- 
pendence. 

In  short,  being  obliged  to  quit  a business  he  had  managed 
with  so  little  prudence,  his  friends  got  him  into  a subordi- 
nate situation,  which  afforded  him  a bare'  subsistenge  for  him- 
solf ; his  children  were  dispersed,  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  into  low  scenes  of  life ; and  his  wife  went  home  tc 
her  friends,  to  be  snubbed  and  reflected  on  by  her  own  family 
for  faults  not  her  own. 

This  example  will  afford  several  good  hints  to  a young 
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.rndcsman,  which  arc  too  obvious  to  need  expatiating  upon : 
and,  as  I hope  your  prudence  will  keep  you  from  the  like 
faults,  you  will  never  have  reason  to  reproach  yourself  on 
this  score.  But  yet,  as  I always  found  you  in  a hurry,  when 
I called  upon  you,  I could  not  but  give  you  this  hint,  for  fear 
you  should  not  rightly  proportion  your  time  to  your  busi- 
ness, and  lest  you  should  suspend  to  the  next  hour,  what  you 
could  and  ought  to  do  in  the  present,  and  so  not  keep  your 
business  properly  under.  Method  is  every  thing  in  busi- 
ness, next  to  diligence.  And  you  will,  by  falling  into  a 
regular  one,  always  be  calm  and  unruffled : and  have  time  to 
bestow  in  your  shop  with  your  customers;  the  female  ones 
especially ; who  always  make  a great  many  words  in  their 
bargainings,  and  expect  to  be  humored  and  persuaded : and 
how  can  any  man  find  time  for  this,  if  he  prefers  the  tavern 
to  his  shop,  and  his  bed  to  his  business  ? I know  you  will 
take  in  good  part  what  I have  written,  because  you  are  sen- 
sible how  much  I am  your  truly  affectionate,  &c. 


LETTER  II. — From  a Father  to  a Son , on  Negligence  in 
his  affairs . 

Dear  Jemmy, 

You  cannot  imagine  what  a concern  your  carelessness 
and  indifferent  management  of  your  affairs  give  me.  Re- 
missness is  inexcusable  in  all  men,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in 
a man  of  business,  the  soul  of  which  is  industry,  diligence, 
and  punctuality. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  shake  off  the  idle  habits  you  have 
contracted ; quit  unprofitable  company  and  unseasonable 
recreations,  and  apply  to  your  compting  house  with  dili- 
gence. It  may  not  be  yet  too  late  to  retrieve  your  affairs. 
Inspect  therefore  your  gains,  and  cast  up  what  proportion 
they  bear  to  your  expenses  ; and  then  see  which  of  the  lat- 
ter you  can,  and  which  you  cannot  contract.  Consider,  that 
when  once  a man  suffers  himself  to  go  backward  in  the 
'world,  it  must  be  an  uncommon  spirit  of  industry  that  retrieves 
him,  and  puts  him  forward  again. 

Reflect,  I beseech  you,  before  it  be  too  late,  upon  the  in- 
conveniences which  an  impoverished  trader  is  put  to,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life;  which,  too,  may  happen  to  be  the 
prime  part  of  it ; the  indignities  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
those  whose  money  he  has  unthinkingly  squandered ; the 
contempt  he  will  meet  with  from  all,  not  excepting  the  idle 
companions  of  his  folly  ; the  injustice  he  does  his  family,  ir 
D 2 
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depriving  his  children,  not  only  of  the  power  of  raising 
themselves,  but  of  living  tolerably ; and  how,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  being  born  to  a creditable  expectation,  he  sinks 
them  into  the  lowest  class  of  mankind,  and  exposes  them  to 
most  dangerous  temptations.  What  has  not  such  a father 
to  answer  for!  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  indulging  himself, 
in  an  idle,  careless,  thoughtless  habit,  that  cannot  afford 
the  least  satisfaction,  beyond  the  present  hour,  if  in  that  ,* 
and  which  must  be  attended  with  deep  remorse  when  he 
comes  to  reflect.  Think  seriously  of  these  things,  and  in 
time  resolve  on  such  a course  as  may  bring  credit  to  your- 
self, justice  to  all  you  deal  with,  peace  and  pleasure  to  your 
own  mind,  comfort  to  your  family ; and  which  will  give  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  satisfaction  to  your  careful  and 
loving  father. 


LETTER  III. — The  Son's  grateful  answer. 
Honored  Sir, 

I return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  seasonable 
reproof  and  advice.  I have  indeed  too  much  indulged  my- 
self in  an  idle  careless  habit,  and  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  evil  consequences  of  it  when  I received  your  letter,  in  the 
insults  of  two  of  my  creditors,  from  whom  I expected  kinder 
treatment.  But  indeed  they  wanted  but  their  own,  so  I could 
only  blame  myself,  who  had  brought  their  rough  usage  upon 
me.  Your  letter  came  so  seasonable  upon  this,  that  I hope  it 
will  not  want  the  desired  effect ; and  as,  I thank  God,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  I am  resolved  to  take  another  course  with  myself 
and  my  affairs,  that  I may  avoid  the  ill  consequences  you  so 
judiciously  forewarn  me  of,  and  give  to  my  family  and  friends 
the  pleasure  they  so  well  deserve  at  my  hands ; and  particu- 
larly that  satisfaction  to  so  good  a father,  which  is  owing  to 
him  by  his  most  dutiful  son. 


LETTER  IY. — Recommending  a Man  Servant . 

Sir, 

The  bearer  has  served  me  with  integrity  and  fidelity 
these  three  years,  but  having  a desire  to  settle  in  Philadei 
pnia,  he  left  my  house  about  a week  ago,  and  by  a letter  re 
ceived  from  him  this  day,  I find  you  are  willing  to  employ 
him  on  my  recommendation ; and  it  is  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure  that  I comply  with  this  request.  His  behavior,  while 
with  me,  was  strictly  honest,  sober,  and  diligent,  and  I doul> 
not  but  it  will  be  the  same  with  you.  I have  sent  this  en 
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dosed  in  one  to  himself,  and  if  you  employ  him  I hope  he 
will  give  satisfaction. 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  V. — The  Anstver . 

Sir, 

I received  your  obliging  letter  in  recommendation  of 
the  young  man,  and  in  consequence  of  that  have  taken  him 
into  my  family.  I doubt  not  from  what  you  say,  of  his  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  and  you  may  be  assured  of  his  being  treate 
with  humanity,  and  rewarded  according  to  his  merit. 

I am  your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  VI. — An  Urgent  Demand  of  Payment. 

Mr.  Thomson, 

The  exigence  of  my  affairs  compels  me  thus  importu* 
nately,  nay  peremptorily,  to  write  to  you.  Can  you  think  it 
possible  to  carry  on  business  in  the  manner  you  act  by  me  ? 
You  know  what  promises  you  have  made,  and  how,  from  time 
to  time,  you  have  broken  them.  Can  I therefore  depend  upon 
any  new  ones  you  make?  If  you  use  others  as  you  do  me, 
how  can  you  think  of  carrying  on  business  ? If  you  do  not, 
what  must  I think  of  the  man,  who  deals  worse  by  me  than 
he  does  by  others  ? If  you  think  you  can  trespass  more  upon 
me  than  you  can  on  others,  that  is  a very  bad  compliment 
to  my  prudence,  or  your  own  gratitude;  for  surely  good 
usage  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  return.  1 know  how 
to  allow  for  disappointments  as  well  as  any  man ; but,  can 
a man  be  disappointed  for  ever?  Trade  is  so  dependent  a 
thing,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  mutual  punctu- 
ality. Does  not  the  merchant  expect  it  from  me  for  those 
very  goods  I send  you  ? And  pan  I make  a return  to  him 
without  receiving  it  from  youT  What  end  can  it  answer  to 
give  you  two  years’  credit,  and  then  be  at  an  uncertainty,  for 
goods  wdiich  I sell  at  a small  profit,  and  have  only  six 
months’  credit  for  myself? — Indeed,  Sir,  this  will  never  do  . 
I must  be  more  punctually  used  by  you,  or  else  deal  with  as 
little  punctuality  with  others.  And  then,  what  must  be  the 
consequence  ? In  short,  Sir,  I expect  a handsome  payment 
by  the  next  post,  and  security  for  the  remainder ; as  I am 
unwilling  to  take  any  harsh  measures,  to  procure  justice  to 
myself,  my  family,  and  my  creditors.  For  I am,  if  it  be  not 
your  own  fault, 


Your  faithful  friend  and  servant. 
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LETTER  VII. — The  Answer. 

Sir, 

I acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  lenity  you  have  at  all 
times  shown,  and  my  being  obliged  to  disappoint  you  so  often 
has  given  me  much  uneasiness.  I do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I 
am  not  so  ungrateful  as  my  conduct  has  given  you  reason  to 
believe.  From  the  state  of  my  accounts,  you  will  find  that 
the  greatest  part  of  my  property  is  in  the  hands  of  country 
dealers,  who,  although  they  seldom  fail,  yet  their  times  ot 
payment  are  very  precarious  and  uncertain.  However,  to 
convince  you  of  my  integrity,  I have  sent  by  this  day’s  post 
an  order  for  200  dollars,  and  next  week  you  shall  receive  one 
much  larger.  The  remainder  shall  be  sent  in  a short  time. 
I am  determined,  for  the  future,  to  make  the  rules  laid 
down  in  your  excellent  letter  a guide,  in  my  dealings  with 
those  people,  whose  delays  in  the  making  good  their  payments 
to  me,  obliged  me  to  disappoint  you ; and  to  convince  you 
further  of  my  integrity,  the  goods  which  I order,  until  the  old 
account  be  paid  off,  shall  be  for  ready  money.  I doubt  not 
but  you  will  continue  to  treat  me  with  the  same  good  usage 
as  formerly,  and  believe  me  to  be  unfeignedly, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER  VIII. — From  a Young  Person  in  trade  to  a 
Wholesale  Dealer , who  had  suddenly  made  a demand  on 
him. 

Sir, 

Your  demand  coming  very  unexpectedly,  I must  con- 
fess I am  not  prepared  to  answer  it.  I know  the  stated  credit 
on  this  article  used  to  be  only  four  months;  but,  as  it  has 
been  a custom  to  allow  a moderate  time  beyond  this,  and  as 
this  is  only  the  day  of  the  old  time,  I had  not  yet  prepared 
myself.  Sir,  I beg  you  will  not  suppose  it  is  any  deficiency 
more  than  for  the  present,  that  occasions  my  desiring  a little 
time  of  you:  and  I shall  not  ask  any  more  than  is  usual 
among  the  trade.  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  your  servant 
call  for  one  half  of  the  sum  this  day  three  weeks,  and  the 
remainder  a fortnight  afterwards,  it  shall  be  ready.  How- 
ever, in  the  mean'  time,  I beg  of  you  not  to  let  any  word  slip 
of  this,  because  a very  little  hurts  a young  beginner.  Sir, 
you  may  take  my  word,  with  the  greatest  safety,  that  I will 
pay  you  as  I have  mentioned;  and  if  you  have  any  particu- 
lar cause  for  insisting  on  it  sooner,  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
that  I must  pay  it,  and  I will  endeavor  to  bonow  the  money ; 
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tor  if  I want  credit  with  you,  I cannot  suppose  that  I have 
lost  it  with  every  one  else,  not  knowing  what  it  is  that  can 
have  given  you  these  distrustful  thoughts  concerning 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  IX. — From  a Tradesman  to  a Correspondent 
requesting  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money . 

Sir 

A very  unexpected  demand  having  been  made  on  me  for 
money,  which  I was  in  hopes  of  keeping  longer  in  my  trade, 
obliges  me  to  apply  for  your  assistance  of  the  balance  of  the 
account  between  us,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  spare.  When 
I have  an  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  the  nature  of  this  de- 
mand, and  the  necessity  of  my  discharging  it,  yon  will  readi- 
ly excuse  the  freedom  I now  take  with  you ; and  as  it  is  an 
affair  of  such  consequence  to  my  family,  I know  the  friend- 
ship you  bear  me  will  induce  you  to  serve  me  effectually. 
I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 


LETTER  X. — The  Answer 
Sir, 

It  gives  me  singular  satisfaction  that  I have  it  in  my 
power  to  answer  your  demand,  and  am  able  to  serve  a man  I 
so  much  esteem.  The  balance  of  the  account  is  four  hundred 
dollars ; for  half  of  which  I have  procured  two  bank-notes, 
and  for  security  divided  them,  and  sent  one  half  by  the  return 
of  the  post,  as  you  desired,  and  have  here  inclosed  the  other. 
Wishing  that  you  may  surmount  this,  and  every  other  diffi 
oulty,  I am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XI. — From  a Young  person  just  out  of  his  Ap- 
prenticeship to  a Relation , requesting  the  loan  of  a sum 
of  money . 

Dear  Sir, 

I can  remember  nothing  but  kindness  from  you  to  our 
unhappy  family  ever  since  my  infancy ; and  I flatter  myself 
that  I have  not  been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  ought  to  exclude 
me  in  particular  from  your  favor,  provided  you  retain  the 
same  kind  thoughts  towards  me. 

I have  at  present  before  me  the  prospect  of  either  being  a 
journeyman  for  a small  salary,  and  just  getting  bread,  or  that 
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of  being  a master  in  a very  advantageous  trade ; and  this  is 
die  time  of  fixing  myself  in  one  of  these  situations.  I am 
sensible,  Sir,  you  will  see  the  design  of  this  letter,  because  t/ie 
becoming  a master  cannot  be  done  without  money,  and  I have 
nowhere  to  apply  for  such  assistance  but  to  your  favor. — A 
moderate  sum,  Sir,  will  answer  the  purpose ; and  I think  I 
am  so  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  as  to  be  able  soon  to 
repay  it ; at  least  I am  sure  I can  take  care  that  the  value  of 
it  shall  be  always  kept  in  stock,  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk 
of  losing  any  part  of  it.  I have  made  the  computation,  and 
with  300  dollars,  carefully  laid  out,  I can  make  all  the  show 
that  is  necessary,  and  have  sufficient  conveniences  about  me. 
If  you  will  be  so  generous,  Sir,  as  to  complete  the  goodness 
you  have  already  begun,  by  lending  me  this  sum,  there  is 
nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  endanger  your  losing  any  part  of 
it ; nor  shall  any  thing  ever  make  me  forget  the  obligation. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 

most  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XII. — From  a Young  Man , who  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  up  in  business , but  destitute  of  money , to  a Gen- 
tleman of  reputed  benevolence. 

Honored  Sir, 

When  you  look  at  the  subscription,  you  will  remember 
my  serving  you  with  goods  when  I was  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  grocer,  in  Water  Street.  I have  been  a little  above 
two  years  out  of  my  time,  which  has  been  spent  in  Mr.  Hop- 
kins’s service,  and  the  greatest  part  of  my  wages  have  been 
given  to  support  an  aged  mother,  confined  to  a sick  bed.  Mr. 
Hopkins  died  about  ten  days  ago,  and  having  no  family,  his 
executors,  who  are  almost  strangers  to  me,  are  going  to  let 
the  shop.  My  worthy  master  has  left  me  one  hundred  pounds 
in  his  will,  but  that  is  no  way  sufficient  to  purchase  the  stock 
in  trade ; nor  will  they  give  any  longer  credit  than  twelve 
months.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  as  also  the 
customers,  and  having  such  a fair  prospect  of  settling  in  busi- 
ness, I have  presumed  to  lay  it  before  you.  I have  often 
heard  of  your  willingness  to  serve  those  under  difficulties, 
especially  young  people  beginning  the  world.  If  you  approve 
of  this,  and  will  advance  so  much  on  my  bond,  payable  in  a 
limited  time,  it  shall  be  safe  as  if  in  the  hands  of  your  banker, 
i shall  be  as  frugal  and  industrious  as  possible,  and  the  whole 
of  my  time  shall  be  employed  in  the  closest  attention  to  the 
duties  of  my  station,  and,  I shall  acknowledge  your  kindness 
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with  gratitude,  as  long  as  l live*  I hope  this  will  not  give  any 
offence  ; and,  if  you  give  me  leave,  I will  wait  on  you  along 
with  one  of  the  executors,  that  you  may  hear  their  proposals. 
My  character  as  to  honesty  and  fidelity  will  bear  the  strictesl 
inquiry,  as  is  testified  in  my  late  master’s  will,  and  also  by 
all  with  whom  I have  had  any  dealings. 

I am,  honored  and  worthy  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XIII. — The  Gentleman's  Answer . 

Sit, 

I have  just  received  yours,  and  although  I am  much  in- 
disposed with  the  gout,  yet  could  not  hesitate  one  moment  in 
sending  an  answer.  There  is  such  an  appearance  of  honesty, 
together  with  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  running  through 
the  whole  of  your  letter,  that  I am  strongly  inclined  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  and  happy  shall  I think  myself  if  your 
honest  endeavors  are  attended  with  the  desired  success.  You 
need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  calling  on  me,  lest  it 
should  interfere  with  your  business.  I will  either  call  on  you* 
to-morrow,  or  send  a friend  to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  In 
the  mean  time  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  that 
you  have  not  been  wanting  in  filial  duty  to  an  aged  parent ; 
and  while  you  continue  to  act  consistently  with  the  principles, 
and  regulate  your  conduct  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  you  will 
have  great  reason  to  expect  the  Divine  blessing  on  whatever 
you  undertake.  Trade  is  of  a very  precarious  nature,  and  if 
not  attended  to  with  assiduity  and  regularity,  generally  in- 
volves those  engaged  in  it  in  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  notYuin. 
Let  me  beg,  therefore,  when  you  become  a master,  you  will 
avoid  mixing  in  company  with  those  who  spend  their  time  and 
substance  in  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  present  age.  Such 
practices  are  inconsistent  with  the  business  of  tradesmen ; 
and  I am  afraid  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  such,  that  we  see 
the  Gazettes  so  often  filled  with  the  names  of  bankrupts,  who, 
if  they  had  attended  with  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  that  station 
in  which  Providence  had  placed  them,  might  have  been  a com- 
fort to  their  families,  and  an  honor  to  their  different  profes- 
sions. But  although  I have  no  fears  concerning  your  integ- 
rity, yet  the  best  of  men  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of 
their  duty. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 
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LETTER  XIV. — To  an  Acquaintance , to  borrow  a sum,  of 
money  for  a little  time . 

Dear  Sir, 

If  it  be  quite  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you,  I would  beg 
the  favor  of  you  to  lend  me  250  dollars  for  the  space  of  three 
months  precisely : any  security  that  you  shall  require,  and  I 
can  give,  you  may  freely  ask.  A less  time  would  not  suit 
me ; a longer,  you  may  depend  on  it,  I shall  not  desire.  Your 
answer  will  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XV. — An  Answer  to  the  foregoing. 

Dear  Sir, 

Any  thing  in  my  power  is  always  at  your  service ; the 
sum  you  mention,  I have  now  by  me,  and  can  very  conve- 
niently spare  it  for  the  time  you  fix,  and  you  are  most  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  Any  hour  that  you  shall  appoint  to-morrow 
I will  be  ready : and  am  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XVI. — From  a Tradesman  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, desiring  a Letter  of  License . 

Sir, 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  I first  had  dealings  with 
you,  and  during  that  time  you  well  know  that  I always  paid 
you  regularly  : but  at  present  am  sorry  that  my  affairs  are  so 
perplexed,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  the  just 
demands  of  my  creditors,  nor  even  to  pay  them  any  thing 
until  my  affairs  are  settled.  For  that  reasofi,  Sir,  I have  sent 
to  you,  desiring  a letter  of  license  for  only  twelve  months,  in 
which  time  l hope  to  be  able  to  settle  my  affairs  to  their 
satisfaction  ; but  if  they  will  not  comply  with  this,  I am  utterly 
ruined.  Your  answer  is  impatiently  expected  by 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XVII.— The  Answer . 

Sir, 

Yours  I received,  and  am  extremely^orry  to  hear  that 
your  circumstances  are  so  distressed.  In  order  to  comply 
with  your  request,  I have  called  a meeting  of  the  creditors, 
and  I doubt  not  but  they  will  agree  to  a proposal  so  fair  and* 
reasonable,  of  which  I shall  give  you  notice. 

I am.  Sir,  your  real  friend. 
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LE1TER  XVIII. — From  an  Insolvent  Debtor , to  his  princi- 
pal Creditor , requesting  the  Acceptance  of  a Composi- 
tion. 

Sir, 

When  I first  entered  into  business,  I little  thought  that 
ever  I should  be  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  you  on  such 
a subject  as  this ; but  experience  convinces  me,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  acknowledge  the  state  of  my  affairs  to  my  creditors, 
than  to  waste  the  property  that  remains  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  retrieve  my  fortune.  To  you,  therefore,  Sir,  as  a person 
to  whom  I am  principally  indebted,  do  I address  myself  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  and  must  freely  acknowledge  that 
my  affairs  are  very  much  perplexed.  I have  been  ten  years 
past  endeavoring  to  acquire  something  for  myself,  but  in  vain. 
The  variety  of  different  articles  which  I have  been  obliged  to 
sell  on  credit,  and  the  losses  sustained  thereby,  always  kept 
me  in  low  circumstances ; and  often  when  I paid  you  money, 
I had  none  left  for  the  support  of  my  family.  If  you  will  be 
pleased  to  employ  any  prudent  person  to  examine  my  books, 
I doubt  not  but  you  will  be  convinced,  that  the  whole  of  my 
conduct  has  been  consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  honesty  ,- 
and  if  it  shall  appear  so  to  you,  I must  beg  you  will  be  pleased 
to  call  a meeting  of  my  creditors,  and  lay  it  before  them.  1 
have  not  spent  any  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  my  family,  and  every  thing  remaining  shall  be 
delivered  up.  When  all  this  is  done,  I hope  you  will  accept 
of  it,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  any  more,  and  consider 
me  as  one  whose  misfortunes  call  for  pity  instead  of  resent- 
ment. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XIX. — The  Answer. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  that  I have  perused  your 
affecting  letter ; and  should  consider  myself  as  very  cruel  in- 
deed, if  I refused  to  comply  with  a request  so  reasonable  as 
that  made  by  you.  I have  employed  a worthy  person,  a 
friend  of  mine,  to  examine  your  books,  the  result  of  which 
shall  immediately  be  laid  before  the  other  creditors,  and  if  it 
be  as  you  represent,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  harsh 
usage.  I always  considered  you  as  a person  of  the  greatest 
integrity,  and  am  determined  to  lav  down  a plan  for  your 
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future  support.  In  the  mean  time  I have  sent  a trifle  to  defray 
your  expenses,  till  your  affairs  are  settled,  and  am, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LETTER  XX. — From  a Young  Man  in  the  Country , to  a 
Merchant  in  Philadelphia,  offering  his  correspondence . 
Sir, 

My  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Wilson  being  expired,  (dui- 
ing  which  I had  proofs  of  your  integrity  in  all  your  dealings 
with  my  worthy  master,)  my  parents  have  given  me  one 
thousand  dollars  to  begin  the  world,  which  you  know  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  trade  to  any  advantage.  That  I may 
be  able  to  sell  my  goods  as  cheap  as  possible,  I would  choose 
to  have  them  from  the  first  hand,  and  likewise  the  usual  time 
of  credit.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  I hereby  offer  you  my 
correspondence,  not  doubting  but  you  will  use  me  as  well  as 
you  did  Mr.  Wilson,  and  you  may  depend  on  my  punctuality 
with  respect  to  payments. 

My  late  master  has  no  objection  to  my  setting  up,  as  it  will 
not  be  in  the  least  prejudicial  to  his  business.  I shall  depend 
on  your  sending  the  following  order  as  soon,  and  as  cheap  as 
possible,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXI. — The  Merchant's  Answer. 

Sir, 

Yours  I received,  and  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that 
your  parents  have  enabled  you  to  open  a shop  for  yourself. 
Your  behavior  to  your  late  master  was  such,  that  it  cannot 
fail  of  procuring  you  many  customers.  I have  sent  you  the 
goods  by  Mr.  Stafford’s  wagon,  in  12  boxes,  marked  XI;  and 
I doubt  not  but  you  will  be  punctual  in  your  returns,  which 
will  always  enable  me  to  serve  you  as  low  as  possible,  and 
with  the  best  goods  which  I can  procure.  I heartily  wish  you 
success  in  business,  and  doubt  not  but  you  well  know,  that 
honesty  and  assiduity  are  the  most  likely  means  to  insure  it. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant. 


LETTER  XXII. — From  a Young  Man  whose  Master  had 
* lately  died . 

Sir, 

I doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  of  my  late  worthy  mas- 
ter’s death.  I have  served  him  as  an  apprentice  and  journey- 
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man  above  twelve  years,  and  as  my  mistress  does  not  choose 
to  carry  on  the  business,  I have  taken  the  shop  and  stock  in 
trade,  and  shall  be  glad  to  deal  with  you  in  the  same  manner 
he  did.  I have  sent  the  inclosed  note,  for  payment  of  such 
bills  as  are  due,  and  you  may  depend  on  punctuality  with 
regard  to  the  remainder,  for  which  purpose  let  them  be  enter- 
ed as  my  debt.  Please  to  send  the  inclosed  order,  and  let 
ne  goods  be  the  best  you  have,  which  will  oblige 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXIII.— The  Answer . 

air, 

Yours  I received,  and  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend,  your  late  master ; but  at  the  same 
time  pleased  to  find  that  his  business  has  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  yours.  You  have  a double  advantage  over  a stran- 
ger, as  you  are  well  acquainted  both  with  your  late  master’s 
trade  and  customers,  which,  by  his  dealings  with  me,  appear 
to  be  very  extensive.  I have  sent  your  order,  in  ten  bales, 
marked  O.  P.  by  the  Speedwell  of  Philadelphia,  John  Thom- 
son, master,  and  you  will  find  them  as  good  and  cheap  as 
any  that  are  to  be  had.  I heartily  thank  you  for  your  offer- 
ed correspondence,  and  shall  on  all  occasions  use  you  with 
honor.  I wish  you  all  manner  of  success, 

And  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXIV. — From  a Person  who  had  met  with  a sud 
den  a ffliction  in  his  Family , soliciting  the  Loan  of  a sum 
of  Money . 

Dear  Sir, 

I believe  that  ever  since  you  first  knew  me,  you  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  person  was  ever  more  bash- 
fill  in  asking  favors  than  myself.  Indeed,  I have  always  con- 
sidered it  as  more  pleasing  to  an  honest  mind  to  give  than  to 
receive  a favor : but  an  unexpected  affliction  in  my  family 
obliges  me  to  solicit  your  assistance,  by  the  loan  of  about  200 
dollars,  for  six  months ; but  on  this  condition,  that  you  can 
spare  it  without  hurting  yourself : for  I would  by  no  means 
choose  that  my  friend  should  suffer  in  his  present  circum- 
stances in  order  to  oblige  me.  Indeed,  Sir,  I was  some  days  en- 
gaged amongst  my  acquaintances,  to  raise  the  money,  before 
I could  prevail  with  myself  to  ask  it  from  you.  Nor  indeed 
would  I have  now  done  it,  were  I not  morally  certain  of  pay 
mg  it  at  the  time  promised.  I hope  this  will  not  give  any 
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offence,  and,  a&  i said  before,  if  it  be  any  way  inconvenient 
let  me  beg  that  you  will  refuse  it. 

Respectfully,  yours. 


LETTER  XXV.— The  Answer. 

Dear  Sir, 

I could  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  answering  your  let- 
ter ; and  had  I known  that  my  worthy  friend  had  been  in 
want  of  the  sum  mentioned,  his  unaffected  modesty  should 
not  have  been  put  to  the  blush  by  suffering  him  to  ask  it.  No, 
Sir,  the  offer  should  have  come  from  myself.  However,  the 
sum  is  sent  by  the  bearer ; but  let  me  beg,  that  if  you  con- 
sider me  really  your  friend,  that  you  will  suit  the  payment  to 
your  own  circumstances,  without  being  confined  to  a particu- 
lar time ; and  not  only  so,  but  that  you  will  likewise  command 
my  assistance  in  every  thing  else  wherein  I can  serve  you. 
But  lest  you  think  me  strictly  formal,  I have  hereby  given 
you  leave  to  draw  on  me  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  for  any  less  sum,  to  be  paid  as  is  most  suitable  to 
your  circumstances. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XXVI. — From  a Tradesman  to  a Wholesals 
Dealer , to  delay  payment  of  a sum  of  Money. 

Sir, 

My  note  to  you  will  be  payable  in  ten  days,  and  I am 
sorry  to  inform  you,  that  although  I have  considerable  sums 
in  good  hands,  yet  none  of  them  are  due  these  three  weeks, 
which  is  all  the  time  I require.  It  is  a favor  I never  asked  of 
any  one  till  this  moment,  and  I hope  for  the  future  not  to  have 
occasion  to  repeat  it.  I am  really  distressed  for  your  answer ; 
but,  as  a proof  of  my  sincerity,  have  sent  inclosed  three  notes, 
subscribed  by  persons  well  known  to  yourself,  and  although 
they  exceed  my  debt,  yet  I have  no  objection  to  your  keeping 
them  as  security  till  due.  Let  me  beg  to  hear  from  you  a? 
soon  as  this  comes  to  hand,  which  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXVII. — The  Answer. 

Sir, 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  for  you,  that  your  letter 
arrived  the  day  after  it  was  written,  for  I was  to  have  paid 
your  note  away  yesterday,  and  I could  not  have  had  an  opi 
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portunity  of  recalling  it  in  time  to  have  served  you.  Indeed 
it  was  imprudent  not  to  communicate  the  matter  sooner,  as 
your  credit  might  have  been  greatly  affected  by  such  unne- 
cessary delay.  However,  I impute  it  to  your  unwillingness 
to  reveal  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and  shall  keep  the  note  in 
my  hands  till  your  own  becomes  due,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  returned  the  others,  not  doubting  but  you  will  send  me 
the  money  at  the  time  promised,  which  will  greatly  oblige, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LETTER  XXVIII.— From  a Servant  of  a Wholesale 
Dealer , to  his  Master  in  Philadelphia , giving  an  account 
of  his  Customers  in  the  Country . 

Sir, 

I have  visited  several  of  the  towns  between  this  and 
Philadelphia,  where  many  of  your  customers  reside,  and  al- 
though they  complain  much  of  the  decay  of  trade,  yet  theif 
payments  and  orders  have  been  as  well  as  could  be  reasona- 
bly expected  ; and  indeed  I think  trade  is  beginning  to  revive. 
I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  in  the  places  where  I 
have  been,  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  failing  ; and  the 
people  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  your  goods  and  fair 
dealing,  that  I have  obtained  many  new  orders.  I have  like- 
wise received  a dividend  of  sixty  cents  in  the  dollar  of  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Cambrick,  the  merchant  in  Northumberland, 
who  failed  last  year,  and  there  is  still  something  remaining, 
so  that  upon  the  whole  your  loss  will  not  be  so  great  as  was 
at  first  expected.  I have  finished  your  business  in  this  town, 
and  set  off  to-morrow  for  Harrisburg,  where  I shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you,  if  you  have  any  thing  particular  to  transact 
before  I return,  and  am,  Sir,  with  duty  and  respect, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant. 


LETTER  XXIX. — From  a Country  Shopkeeper  to  hid 
Friend  in  New-  York,  desiring  him  to  send  him  some 
Goods . 

Sir, 

That  friendship  which  we  contracted  in  our  youth,  is 
not  yet,  I hope,  abated,  although  Providence  has  placed  uS 
many  miles  distant  from  each  other.  I have  heard  of  your 
success  in  trade,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I assure  you  that  I 
am  comfortably  settled  here.  But  you  know  that  our  returns 
are  slow,  and  profits  small,  and  therefore,  however  willing,  I 
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arn  not  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
journey  to  New- York,  in  order  to  purchase  goods  at  the  first 
hand ; which  has  been  attended  with  considerable  loss.  Rely- 
ing therefore  on  your  former  friendship,  I have  presumed  to 
solicit  your  assistance,  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  what 
goods  I may  happen  to  want,  for  which  a draft  shall  be  remit, 
ted  on  delivery.  At  present,  I have  only  sent  for  a few  arti- 
cles, as  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  order.  I doubt  not  of 
your  getting  them  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possible ; and  if 
there  be  any  thing  I can  do  to  serve  you  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  you  may  depend  on  its  being  executed  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity  and  dispatch. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XXX.— The  Answer. 

Sir, 

Yours  1 received,  and  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  your 
being  so  comfortably  situated.  There  is  a pleasure  in  look- 
ing back  to  those  youthful  days  we  spent  together  in  harmless 
amusements,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  think  that  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  in  any  way  of  service  to  my  friend. 
The  goods  you  ordered  are  sent  by  the  schooner  Neptune, 
captain  Hudson,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Trueman,  Lansingburg. 
They  are  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  any  to  be  had,  and  I hope 
you  will  be  a considerable  gainer.  With  respect  to  your  kind 
proffer  of  service,  I heartily  thank  you,  and  shall,  as  occasion 
requires,  trouble  you  with  something  of  that  nature.  In  the 
mean  time  be  sure  to  command  me  in  every  thing  wherein  I 
can  serve  you,  as  it  will  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  your 
sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XXXI. — From  a Country  Shopkeeper,  to  a Deal- 
er in  Philadelphia , complaining  of  the  badness  of  his 
Goods. 

Sir, 

When  I first  began  to  correspond  with  you,  it  was  my 
fixed  resolution  to  act  with  integrity  and  honor,  expecting  the 
same  in  return.  I must,  indeed,  confess,  that  the  goods  you  sent, 
for  some  time,  were  as  good  as  any  I could  purchase  from 
another,  and  so  far  I had  not  any  reason  to  complain.  But 
now  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  two  last  parcels  are  so 
bad,  that  I dare  not  offer  them  to  my  customers.  From  what. 
Sir,  does  this  proceed  ? Have  I ever  been  deficient  in  my  pay 
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ments?  No,  you  cannot  accuse  me  with  any  thing  of  that 
nature.  I am  therefore  obliged  to  tell  you,  that  unless  you  send 
me  others  in  their  room,  I must  either  withdraw  my  correspon- 
dence, or  shut  up  my  shop.  You  may  choose  which  you 
please ; and  let  me  beg  to  have  your  answer  by  return  of  post, 
as  I am  in  immediate  want  of  these  goods ; and  in  danger  of 
losing  my  customers  by  a delay.  Jn  so  doing  you  will  oblige 

Your  well-wisher. 


LETTER  XXXII. — The  Answer. 

Sir, 

I received  yours,  and  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  tha 
the  goods  sent  you  are  so  bad.  I know  I had  some  such  in 
my  ware-house,  but  was  determined  to  sell  them  at  a low  rate, 
without  ever  thinking  of  their  being  sent  to  any  of  my  custom- 
ers, particularly  so  valuable  a correspondent  as  yourself. 
By  some  mistake,  my  clerks  have  inadvertently  sent  them, 
for  which  I am  extremely  sorry ; but  in  order  to  make  you 
amends,  I have  sent  by  this  day’s  wagon  those  which  I had 
originally  intended  for  you,  at  my  own  expense.  I hope  you 
will  excuse  this,  and  be  assured  you  shall  never  be  served  in 
such  a manner  for  the  future. 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXUl. — From  a Tenant  to  a Landlord , e.r- 
eiising  delay  of  Payment. 

Sir, 

I have  been  your  tenant  above  ten  years  in  the  house 
where  I now  live,  and  you  know  I have  never  failed  to  pay 
my  rent  quarterly,  when  due.  At  present  I am  extremely 
sorry  to  inform,  you,  that  from  a variety  of  losses  and  disap- 
pointments, I am  under  the  necessity  of  begging  that  you  will 
indulge  me  one  quarter  longer.  By  that  time  I hope  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  answer  your  just  demand,  and  the  favor 
shall  ever  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  by 

Your  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.— The  Answer. 

Sir, 

It  was  never  my  intention  to  oppress  you.  I have  had 
long  trial  of  your  honesty,  and  therefore  you  may  rest  per- 
iectly  satisfied  concerning  your  present  request.  No  demand 
shall  be  made  by  me  upon  you  for  rent,  until  it  suits  you  to 
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pay  tt ; for  I am  well  convinced  you  will  not  keep  it  from  me 
any  longer. 

I am  yours  sincerely 


LETTER  XXXV. — From  a Country  Farmer  on  a similar 
occasion . 

Honored  Sir, 

I am  extremely  sorry,  that  through  a variety  of  unfore- 
seen accidents,  I am  obliged  to  write  to  you  on  such  a subject 
as  this.  The  season  last  year  was  bad,  but  I was  enabled  to 
pay  you.  This  has  turned  out  much  worse,  and  it  being  so 
long  before  we  could  get  the  grain  home,  it  is  not  yet  fit  to  bo 
sold.  I only  beg  your  patience  for  about  two  months  longer^ 
when  I hope  to  pay  you  faithfully,  and  with  gratitude. 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXVI. — The  Answer . 

Mr.  Clover, 

I hope  from  the  whole  of  my  conduct  ever  since  you 
first  became  my  tenant,  that  you  cannot  have  any  reason  to 
allege  any  thing  against  me.  1 never  treated  you  with  rigor, 
as  I always  considered  you  an  industrious  honest  man.  Make 
yourself  perfectly  easy  concerning  the  payment  of  your  rent, 
till  I come  to  the  country  next  month,  and  if  things  art  as  you 
represent  them  (and  I doubt  not  but  they  are)  you  may  be 
assured  of  every  reasonable  indulgence. 

I am  yours. 

LETTER  XXXVII. — Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  his 
Friend  A.  B.  containing  Useful  Hints  to  Young  Trades- 
men. 

Sir, 

As  you  have  desired  it  of  me,  I write  the  following  hints, 
which  Lave  been  of  service  to  me,  and  may,  if  observed,  be 
so  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn  ten  shil- 
lings a day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one 
half  of  that  day,  though  he  spend  but  sixpence  during  his 
diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only  expense ; 
he  has  really  spent,  or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings 
besides.  A 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a man  lets  his  mondy 
lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the  interest,  or  so 
much  as  I can  make  of  it  during  that  time*  this  amounts  to  a 
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considerable  sum  where  the  man  has  good  and  large  credit, 
and  makes  good  use  of  it, 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a prolific  generating  nature. 
Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more, 
and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is  six  ; turned  again  it  is 
seven  and  three-pence ; and  so  on  till  it  becomes  a hundred 
pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every 
turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that 
kills  a breeding  sow,  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thousandth 
generation.  He  that  murders  a dollar,  destroys  all  that  it 
might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a year,  is  but  a groat  a day. 
For  this  little  sum,  which  may  be  daily  wasted  either  in  time 
or  expense,  unperceived,  a man  of  credit  may,  on  his  own 
security,  have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a hundred 
pounds.  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious 
man,  produces  great  advantages. 

Remember  this  saying,  “ The  good  paymaster  is  lord  of 
another  man’s  purse.”  He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually 
and  exactly  at  the  time  he  promises,  may  at  any  time,  and  on 
any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare.  This 
is  sometimes  of  great  use.  After  industry  and  frugality, 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a young  man  in  the 
world,  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings ; there- 
fore never  keep  borrowed  ryoney  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you 
promised,  lest  a disappointment  shut  up  a friend’s  purse  foi 
ever. 

The  most  trifling  actions,  that  affect  a man’s  credit  are  to 
be  regarded.  The  sound  of  a hammer  at  five  in  the  morning, 
or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a creditor,  makes  him  easy  six 
months  longer ; but  if  he  see  you  at  the  billiard  table,  or  hear 
your  voice  at  a tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends 
for  his  money  the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can  receive 
it  in  a lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you  owe ; 
and  it  makes  you  appear  a careful  as  well  as  an  honest  man, 
and  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess,  and  of 
living  accordingly.  It  is  a mistake  that  many  people  who 
have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  account 
for  some  time,  both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income.  If 
you  take  the  pains  at  first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have 
this  good  affect ; you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small 
trifling  expenses  amount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will  discern, 
what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved,  with 
out  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 
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In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as 
the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  these  two  words, 
industry , and frugality  ; that  is,  neither  waste  time  nor  money , 
but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and  fru* 
gality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing.  He  that 
gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (necessary  ex- 
penses excepted)  will  certainly  become  rich — if  that  Being 
who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a bless- 
ing on  their  honest  endeavors,  doth  not  in  his  wise  providence 
otherwise  determine. 


PART  II. 

LETTERS  ON  LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE. 


LETTER  I. — From  a Young  Gentleman  to  a Young  Lady , 
with  whojn  he  was  in  Love . 

Madam, 

I have  three  times  attempted  to  give  you  a verbal  rela- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  letter ; but  my  heart  as  often  failed 
me.  I know  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  considered,  only  if 
I can  form  any  notion  of  my  own  heart,  from  the  impression 
made  on  it  by  your  many  amiable  accomplishments,  my  hap- 
piness in  this  world  will  in  a great  measure  depend  on  your 
answer.  I am  not  precipitate,  Madam,  nor  would  I desire 
your  hand,  if  your  heart  did  not  accompany  it.  My  circum- 
stances are  independent,  and  my  character  hitherto  unblem- 
ished, of  which  you  shall  have  the  most  undoubted  proof. 
You  have  already  seen  some  of  my  relations  at  your  aunt’s 
in  Sixth  Street,  particularly  my  mother,  with  whom  I now 
live.  Your  aunt  will  inform  you  concerning  our  family,  and 
if  it  be  to  your  satisfaction,  I shall  not  only  consider  myself 
as  extremely  happy,  but  shall  also  make  it  the  principal  study 
of  my  future  life,  to  spend  my  days  in  the  company  of  her 
whom  I prefer  to  all  others  in  the  world.  I shall  wait  for  your 
nswer  with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  am, 

Madam,  your  real  admirer* 
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LETTER  II.— The  Young  Lady's  Answer, 

Sir, 

I received  your  letter  last  night,  and  as  it  is  on  a sul>- . 
ject  I had  not  yet  any  thoughts  of,  you  will  not  wonder  when 
I tell  you  I was  a good  deal  surprised.  Although  I have  seen 
you  at  different  times,  yet  I had  not  the  most  distant  thoughts 
of  your  making  proposals  of  such  a nature.  Those  of  your 
sex  have  often  asserted,  that  we  are  fond  of  flattery,  and  like 
mightily  to  be  pleased : I shall  therefore  suppose  it  true,  and 
excuse  you  for  those  encomiums  bestowed  on  me  in  your  let- 
ter ; but  am  afraid,  were  I to  comply  with  your  proposals,  you 
would  soon  be  convinced  that  the  charms  you  mention,  and 
seem  to  value  so  much,  are  merely  exterior  appearances, 
which,  like  the  summer’s  flower,  will  very  soon  fade,  and  all 
those  mighty  professions  of  love  will  end  at  last  either  in  in- 
difference. or,  which  is  worse,  disgust.  You  desire  me  to 
inquire  of  my  aunt  concerning  your  character.  You  must 
excuse  me,  when  I tell  you,  that  I am  obliged  to  decline 
making  any  such  inquiry.  However,  as  your  behavior,  when 
in  company,  was  always  agreeable,  I shall  treat  you  with  as 
much  respect  as  is  consistent  with  proper  decorum.  My 
worthy  guardian,  Mr.  Melville,  is  now  at  his  seat  near  Bristol, 
and  his  conduct  to  me  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  a parent, 
that  I don’t  choose  to  take  one  step  in  an  affair  of  such  im- 
portance, without  his  consent  and  approbation.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  sincerity  runs  through  your  letter ; but  there 
is  one  particular  to  which  I have  a very  strong  objection, 
which  is  this : You  say  that  you  reside  with  your  mother,  yet 
you  don’t  say  that  you  have  either  communicated  your  senti- 
ments to  her  or  your  other  relations.  I must  freely  and  hon- 
estly tell  you,  that  as  I would  not  disoblige  my  own  rela- 
tions, so  neither  would  I,  on  any  consideration,  admit  of  any 
addresses  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  yours.  If  you  can 
clear  up  this  to  my  satisfaction,  I shall  send  you  a more  expli- 
cit answer,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  III. — The  Young  Gentleman's  Answer  to  the 
above. 

Dear  Miss, 

I return  you  a thousand  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  it 
is  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  I can  clear  up  to  your  satis- 
faction the  matter  you  doubted  of.  Before  I wrote  to  you,  I 
communicated  the  affair  to  my  two  cousins ; but  had  not 
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courage  enough  to  mention  it  to  my  mother ; however,  tha. 
is  now  over,  and  nothing,  she  says,  would  give  her  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  me  married  to  a young  lady  of  your  ami- 
able character.  Nay,  so  far  is  she  from  having  any  objec- 
tions, that  she  would  have  waited  on  you  as  the  bearer  of  this, 
had  I not  persuaded  her  against  it,  as  she  has  been  these  three 
days  afflicted  with  a severe  cold,  and  I was  afraid  that  if  she 
had  ventured  abroad  so  soon,  it  might  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences ; but  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity, 
she  has  sent  the  inclosed,  written  with  her  own  hand ; and 
whatever  may  be  the  contents,  I solemnly  assure  you  that  I 
am  totally  ignorant,  except  that  she  told  me  it  was  in  appro- 
bation of  my  suit.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  you, 
I shall  then  be  able  to  explain  things  more  particularly. 

I am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  real  lover. 


LETTER  IV. — From  the  Young  Gentleman's  Mother , to 
the  Young  Lady . 

Dear  Miss, 

If  you  should  find  any  thing  in  these  lines  improperly 
written,  you  will  candidly  excuse  it,  as  coming  from  the 
hands  of  a parent,  in  behalf  of  an  only,  beloved,  and  dutiful 
son. 

My  dear  Charles  has  told  me,  that  you  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  that  he  knows  not  how  to  be  happy  in  any 
one  else ; and  it  gives  me  great  happiness  to  find  that  he  has 
placed  his  affections  on  so  worthy  an  object.  Indeed  it  has 
been  my  principal  study  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion : well  knowing  that  those  who  do  not  fear 
God,  will  never  pay  any  regard  to  domestic  duties.  His 
father  died  when  his  son  was  only  ten  months  old,  and  being 
deprived  of  the  parent,  alt  my  consolation  was  that  I had  his 
image  left  in  his  son.  I nursed  him  with  all  the  tenderness 
possible,  and  even  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  When  he 
was  of  proper  age  I sent  him  to  a boarding-school,  and  after- 
wards to  the  university.  Whilst  he  was  prosecuting  his 
studies,  I was  constantly  employed  in  recommending  him  to 
the  care  of  that  God  whose  eyes  behold  all  his  creatures,  and 
will  reward  and  punish  according  to  their  merit.  Ever  since 
his  return  from  the  university,  he  has  resided  constantly  with 
me,  and  his  conduct  to  every  one  with  whom  he  had  any  con- 
nexions. has  been  equal  to  my  wishes.  At  present,  my  dear 
Miss,  I am  in  a very  sickly  condition,  and  although  I have 
concealed  it  from  him,  yet,  in  all  human  probability,  mv  time 
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m this  world  will  not  be  long.  Excuse  the  indulgent  partiality 
of  a mother,  when  I tell  you,  that  it  is  my  real  opinion  you 
can  never  place  your  affections  on  a more  worthy  young  man 
than  my  son.  He  is  endowed  with  more  real  worth  than 
thousands  of  others  whom  I have  known ; and  1 have  been 
told  of  instances  of  his  benevolence  which  he  has  industrious- 
ly concealed.  1 have  only  to  add  further,  that  the  only  world- 
ly consideration  now  upon  my  mind,  is  to  see  him  properly 
married,  and  then  my  whole  attention  shall  be  fixed  upon  that 
Piace,  where  I hope  to  enjoy  eternal  felicity. 

I am,  dear  Miss,  your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LjETTER  V. — The  Young  Lady's  Answer. 

Madam, 

I cannot  but  excuse  the  fondness  of  a tender  mother 
for  her  only  child.  Before  I received  yours,  I had  heard  an 
account  of  your  unaffected  piety,  and  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  your  son : so  that  I was  no  ways  surprised  at  what 
you  said  concerning  him.  I do  assure  you,  Madam,  that  I 
would  prefer  an  alliance  with  you  even  before  nobility  itself, 
and  I think  it  must  be  my  own  fault  if  ever  I repent  calling 
you  mother.  I was  going  to  say,  that  you  had  known  but 
few  pleasures  in  this  life  to  be  deprived  of  your  husband  so 
soon,  and  the  rest  of  your  life  spent  under  so  many  infirmi- 
ties : but  your  letter  convinces  me  that  you  have  felt  more 
real  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will,  than  ever  can  be  had  in  any,  nay,  even  the 
greatest  temporal  enjoyments.  I have  sent,  inclosed,  a few 
lines  to  your  son,  to  which  I refer  you  for  a more  explicit 
answer,  and  am,  Madam,  &c. 


LETTER  VI. — The  Young  Lady's  Answer  to  her  Lover. 
Sir, 

I received  yours,  together  with  one  inclosed  from  your 
mother,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  happiness  you  have  had 
in  being  brought  up  under  so  pious,  so  indulgent  a parent.  I 
hope  that  her  conduct  will  be  a pattern  for  you  to  copy  after, 
in  the  whole  of  your  future  life ; it  is  virtue  alone,  Sir,  which 
can  make  you  happy.  With  respect  to  myself,  I freely  ac- 
knowledge that  I have  not  at  present  any  reason  to  reject  your 
offer,  although  I cannot  give  a positive  answer  until  I have 
first  consulted  with  my  guardian.  Monday  next,  I set  out 
for  his  seat,  from  whence  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  as 
coon  as  possible,  and  am,  y™?r  *iir*rr~a  n . • > 
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LETTER  VII. — From  the  same . 

Sir, 

In  my  last  I told  you  that  you  should  hear  from  me  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  I now  sit  down  to  fulfil  m^ 
promise.  I communicated  your  proposal  to  Mr.  Melville,  who, 
after  he  had  written  to  his  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  gavo 
me  the  following  answer : 

“ Miss,  I have  inquired  concerning  the  young  gentleman, 
and  the  information  I have  received  is  such,  that  I not  only 
approve  of  your  choice,  but  must  also  confess,  that  if  I did 
not  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  forward  your  union,  I should 
be  acting  contrary  to  the  request  of  your  father -when  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed ; you  may  communicate  this  to  your  lover,  as 
soon  as  you  please ; and  may  every  happiness  attend  you 
both  in  time  and  eternity!” 

And  now,  Sir,  have  I not  told  you  enough  1 Some  might 
think  too  much ; but  I am  determined  to  begin  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  I could  wish  to  practise  if  standing  in  the  presence 
of  my  Maker.  To  expect  the  same  from  you  is  reasonable ; 
I look  for  it,  and  shall  be  very  unhappy  if  disappointed.  But 
I will  hope  the  best,  and  doubt  not  but  the  religious  education 
bestowed  on  you  by  your  worthy  mother  will  operate  on  the 
whole  of  your  future  conduct  in  life.  You  may,  therefore, 
lay  aside  the  tedious  formality  of  courtship,  and  write  to  me 
as  one  with  whom  you  mean  to  spend  your  time  irrthis 
world. 

Ever  since  my  arrival  here,  my  time  has  been  spent  in 
visiting,  solus,  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  cottages,  meditating 
on  the  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  How 
infinite  is  his  wisdom ! how  unbounded  is  his  liberality ! 
Every  thing  in  nature  conspires  to  exalt  his  praise,  and  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  their  dependence  on  him.  But  I 
will  not  tire  you  with  such  a dull  description  of  real  beauties. 
Present  my  sincere  respe^s  jto  your  worthy  mother.  I hope 
she  gets  the  better  of  her  disorder  ; and  be  assured  that  l am 
Yours  and  hers  with  the  greatest  affection. 


LETTER  VIII. — The  Young  Gentleman's  Ansrcer. 

My  Dear  Angel, 

Is  there  any  medium  between  pleasure  and  pain  ? Can 
mourning  and  mirth  be  reconciled  1 Will  my  dear  charmer 
believe,  that  whilst  I was  reading  her  letter,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  I was  shedding  tears  for  an  affectionate  parent ! Thus 
Divine  Providence  thinks  proper  to  mix  6ome  gall  with  our 
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portion  in  life.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  variety 
of  passions  struggling  in  my  breast.  Ten  thousand  blessings 
on  my  charmer  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  many  tears  to  a be- 
loved parent  on  the  other.  I conceived  a notion  of  two  im- 
possibilities ; one  of  which  I am  obliged  to  struggle  with ; the 
other,  thanks  to  you,  is  over.  I thought  I could  not  live  with- 
out my  dear  and  honored  mother,  nor  enjoy  one  moment’s 
comfort  unless  I could  call  you  mine ; but  now  I am  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  one,  whilst  I have  the  pleasing  prospect  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  other.  Will  my  dear  sympathize 
with  me,  or  will  she  bear  with  human  passions  1 And  al- 
though all  my  hopes  of  temporal  happiness  are  centred  in  you, 
yet  I doubt  not  but  you  will  excuse  my  shedding  tears  ovet 
the  remains  of  a dear  parent,  which  I am  going  to  commit  to 
the  tomb.  My  dear  creature,  were  it  possible  for  mer  to  de- 
scribe the  many  virtues  of  that  worthy  woman,  who  is  now 
no  more,  you  would  draw  a veil  over  the  partiality  of  filial 
duty.  Her  last  words  were  these : “ My  dear  child,  I am 
now  going  to  pay  that  debt  imposed  on  the  whole  human  race, 
in  consequence  of  our  first  parents’  disobedience.  You  know 
what  instructions  I have  given  you  from  time  to  time ; and  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  adhere  to  them  so  far  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in  his  word.  May  you  be 
happy  in  the  possession  of  that  young  lady  on  whom  you  have 
placed  your  affections ; but  may  you  and  she  remember,  that 
real  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world ; and  you  must 
consider  your  life  here  as  merely  a state  of*  probation.  To 
the  Almighty  God  I recommend  you.” 

She  was  going  on  when  the  thread  of  life  was  broken,  and 
she  ceased  to  be  any  more.  Such  was  the  last  end  of  my  dear 
mother,  whose  remains  are  to  be  interred  this  evening,  and  as 
soon  as  I can  settle  every  thing  with  her  executors,  I will,  as 
it  were,  fly  to  meet  you.  God  grant  that  our  happiness  in 
this  life  may  be  conducive  towards  promoting  our  everlasting 
felicity  hereafter.  I am,  as  before, 

Yours,  while  life  remains. 


LETTER  IX. — From  the  Lady  after  marriage , to  her 
Cousin  unmarried . 

Dear  Cousin, 

I have  now  changed  my  name,  and,  instead  of  liberty 
must  subscribe  wife.  What  an  awkward  expression  ! say 
eome— How  pleasing ! say  others.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may 
i have  been  married  to  my  dear  Charles  these  three  months; 
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and  I can  freely  acknowledge  that  I never  knew  happiness 
till  now.  To  have  a real  friend  to  whom  I can  communicate 
my  secrets,  and  who  on  all  occasions  is  ready  to  sympathize 
with  me,  is  what  I never  experienced  before.  All  these  bene- 
fits, my  dear  cousin,  I have  met  with  in  my  beloved  husband. 
His  principal  care  seems  to  be  to  do  every  thing  possible  to 
please  me ; and  is  there  not  something  called  duty  incumbent 
on  me  1 Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  the  word  duty,  and  say 
that  it  imports  something  like  slavery ; but  nothing  is  more 
false ; for  even  the  life  of  a servant  is  as  pleasant  as  any  other, 
when  he  obeys  from  motives  of  love  instead  of  fear.  For 
my  own  part,  my  dear,  I cannot  say  that  I am  unwilling  to 
be  obedient,  and  yet  I am  not  commanded  to  be  so  by  my 
husband.  You  have  often  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  I believe  your  reasons  were,  that  most  of  those 
whom  you  knew  were  unhappy ; but  that  is  an  erroneous 
way  of  judging.  It  was  designed  by  the  Almighty,  that  man 
and  woman  should  live  together  in  a state  of  society,  that  they 
should  become  mutual  helps  to  each  other ; and  if  they  are 
blessed  with  children,  to  assist  each  other  in  giving  them  a 
virtuous  education.  Let  me  therefore  beg  that  my  dear  cou- 
sin will  no  longer  despise  that  state,  for  which  she  was  design- 
ed, and  which  is  calculated  to  make  her  happy.  But,  then, 
my  dear,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  you  must  studiously 
avoid ; I mean  Misers  and  Rakes . The  first  will  take  every 
opportunity  of  abridging  your  necessary  expenses,  and  the 
second  will  leave  you  nothing  for  subsistence.  The  first,  by 
his  penuriousness,  will  cause  you  to  suffer  from  imaginary 
wants ; the  second,  by  his  prodigality,  will  make  you  a real 
beggar.  But  your  own  good  sense  will  point  out  the  proprie- 
ty of  what  I have  mentioned.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will 
come  and  spend  a few  weeks  with  us ; and  if  you  have  any 
taste  for  rural  and  domestic  life,  I doubt  not  but  that  you  will 
be  pleased. 

I am  your  affectionate  Cousin. 


LETTER  X. — From  a Young  Merchant  in  Philadelphia , 
to  a Widow  Lady  in  the  Country, 

Madam, 

Ever  since  I saw  you  at  York-town,  when  I was  on  my 
return  from  a journey  on  business,  my  mind  has  been  contin- 
ually ruminating  on  your  many  accomplishments.  And  al- 
though it  is  possible  this  may  be  rejected,  yet  I can  no  longer 
conceal  a oassion  which  has  preyed  upon  my  spirits  these  six 
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weeks.  i have  been  settled  in  business  about  three  years ; my 
success  has  been  equal  to  my  expectations,  and  is  likewise 
increasing.  My  family  is  respectable,  though  not  rich ; and 
as  to  the  disparity  of  our  ages,  a few  years  will  not  make  any 
difference,  where  the  affections  are  placed  on  so  lovely  an 
object.  I can  only  say,  Madam,  that  I prefer  you,  to  all  the 
young  ladies  I have  seen,  and  if  business  continue  to  increase, 
1 shall  be  greatly  in  want  of  one  of  your  prudence,  to  manage 
my  domestic  affairs.  Be  assured,  Madam,  that  whatever  time 
I can  spare  from  the  necessary  duties  of  my  profession,  shall 
be  devoted  to  your  company,  and  every  endeavor  used  to 
make  your  life  both  agreeable  and  happy.  As  you  have  re- 
lations here,  they  will  give  you  every  necessary  information 
concerning  my  character  and  circumstances,  although  I have 
not  the  pleasure  of  being  known  to  them.  If  you  will  favor 
me  with  an  answer  to  this,  it  will  ever  be  esteemed  as  a 
particular  favor,  and  acknowledged  with  the  sincerest  re- 
spect, by 

Your  real  admirer. 


LETTER  XI. — The  Lady's  Letter  to  her  Brother , concern- 
ing the  above . 

Dear  Brother, 

You  know  that  in  all  affairs  of  importance,  I have  con- 
stantly acted  by  your  advice,  as  I am  still  determined  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  have  sent  you  inclosed  the  copy  of  a letter 
which  I received  by  the  post  from  a young  gentleman  whom 
I had  accidentally  seen  at  York-town.  His  behavior  here  was 
polite  without  affectation,  and  an  air  of  sincerity  appeared  in 
all  he  said.  With  respect  to  the  subject  he  writes  of,  I will 
give  you  my  own  thoughts,  and  delay  sending  an  answer  till 
1 have  had  your  opinion. 

I am  at  least  a dozen  years  older  than  he,  and  possibly 
love  contracted  where  there  is  such  difference  in  the  ages  of 
the  parties,  may  terminate  in  want  of  respect  on  one  side,  and 
jealousy  on  the  other.  ' However,  I have  no  objections,  at 
present,  against  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  as  I would 
wish,  as  I advance  in  years,  to  have  a friend  to  whom  I might 
at  all  times  be  able  to  open  my  mind  with  freedom,  and  who 
would  treat  me  with  that  tenderness  which  my  sex  entitles 
me  to.  I have  been  a widow  six  years,  and  whatever  others 
may  say,  I have  found  it  attended  with  many  inconveniences, 
and  far  from  the  pleasing  life  many  are  ready  to  imagine. 
But  after  all,  I will  be  directed  by  you,  as  my  only  real  friend 
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to  whom  I can  apply ; if  you  think  proper  you  may  inquire 
and  when  I hear  from  you,  I will  send  him  an  answer. 

I am  your  affectionate  Sister. 


LETTER  XII. — The  Brother's  Answer . 

Dear  Sister, 

I am  glad  to  perceive  your  prudence  in  not  being  over 
hasty  in  an  affair  of  so  great  importance,  and  upon  which 
your  happiness  or  misery  in  this  world  will  inevitably  depend. 
Your  reasons  against  remaining  any  longer  in  a state  of  wid- 
owhood, are  what  I much  approve  of,  and  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  promote  your  interest  and  happiness,  as  far 
as  I am  able.  I have  inquired  concerning  Mr.  Moreton,  and 
every  one  gives  him  an  excellent  character.  I have  likewise 
conversed  with  him,  and  find  he  is  a very  sensible  young  man. 
As  to  your  disparity  of  age,  I do  not  think  it  has  any  great 
weight ; and  upon  the  whole,  I have  but  one  reason  against 
your  union,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  more  precarious 
than  commerce,  and  the  merchant  who  to-day  has  unlimited 
credit,  may  be  insolvent  to-morrow.  I do  not  urge  this 
in  order  to  prevent  your  happiness ; but  only,  that  whilst  you 
are  free,  you  may  take  such  measures  as  to  secure  a suffi- 
ciency against  the  worst.  I would  by  no  means  dissuade 
you  from  complying  with  his  request,  as  he  seems  every  way 
worthy  of  your  choice,  and  I really  think  it  may  be  for  your 
mutual  happiness.  These,  dear  sister,  are  my  sentiments 
concerning  this  affair,  but  remember  I leave  it  entirely  to  your- 
self, not  doubting  but  you  will  proceed  with  the  same  prudence 
you  have  begun. 

I am  your  affectionate  Brother. 

P.  S.  I would  advise  you  to  write  to  the  Young  Gentle- 
man as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER  XIII. — From  the  Lady  to  Mr.  Moreton. 

Sir, 

I received  your  letter,  and  my  reason  for  delaying  an 
answer  was,  that  I wanted  first  to  consult  my  brother,  whose 
opinion  I had  by  the  post  yesterday.  I freely  acknowledge 
that  you  are  far  from  being  disagreeable,  and  the  advantages 
on  your  part  with  respect  to  accomplishments  are,  I think, 
superior  to  those  on  mine.  But  these  are  but  small  matters 
when  compared  with  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
marriage  state  happy — I mean  a union  of  minds.  Neither 
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of  us  have  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  together, 
and  when  we  had,  you  did  not  mention  any  thing  of  this.  I 
have  no  objections  against  marrying,  were  I assured  of  being 
no  worse  than  at  present ; but  there  is  such  a variety  of  un- 
foreseen accidents  daily  happening  in  the  world,  and  all  con- 
spiring together  to  promote  dissensions  in  families,  that  we 
can  never  be  too  careful  how  we  fix  our  choice.  I shall  not, 
Sir,  from  what  I have  seen  of  your  behavior,  and  heard  of 
your  character,  make  any  objections  against  your  request ; 
but  I confess,  I am  afraid  you  have  been  rather  too  precipitate 
in  your  choice ; although  my  person  may  have  engaged  your 
attention,  yet  I am  afraid  all  those  charms  you  so  much  extol 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  you  loyal  to  the  marriage  vow.  But 
I will  hope  the  best,  and  take  you  at  your  word,  nor  give  my 
hand  to  any  other  but  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  you  continue  your  visits  to  my  brother : — You 
will  find  him,  I believe,  a worthy  person,  and  one  who  is 
much  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  I have  now  given  you 
leave  to  write  as  often  as  you  please,  as  I hope  all  your  letters 
will  be  agreeable ; and  as  for  the  time  to  be  fixed  for  any 
thing  else,  I shall  leave  it  entirely  to  be  settled  by  yourself 
tnd  my  brother,  and  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely. 
LETTER  XIV. 

[The  six  following  letters  are  genuine,  and  passed  between  a Gentleman 
and  Lady  in  England,  some  time  ago,  but  were  not  published  till  lately.] 

From  the  Gentleman . 

Madam, 

It  was  a question  among  the  Stoics,  whether  the  whole 
of  human  life  afforded  most  pleasure  or  pain?  For  my  own 
part,  I have  always  wished  to  consider  things  in  the  fairest 
light,  but  I often  find  my  resolution  weakened ; and  when  I 
think  to  act  the  philosopher,  I feel  myself  nothing  but  a man. 
When  my  late  wife  died,  about  two  years  ago,  I proposed  to 
make  the  tour  of  England,  that  by  mixing  with  strangers,  my 
thoughts  might  be  led  from  fruitless  reflections  on  the  loss  I 
had  sustained  : a loss  which  none  but  myself  knew.  It  is 
true,  it  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  it  has  taught  me  two 
things : first,  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; and,  second- 
ly, that  I am  still  unhappy  in  the  want  of  a female  partner. 
The  agreeable  company  at  the  house  of  your  worthy  brother 
induced  me  to  spend  more  time  in  York,  than  I at  first  intend- 
ed ; nor  did  I know,  until  I had  proceeded  some  miles,  that  I 
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should  be  obliged  once  more  to  return.  In  short,  Madam,  1 
am  a second  time  in  love ; and  although  you  may  be  disposed 
to  laugh,  yet  I assure  you  that  I am  in  real  earnest,  and  your 
own  dear  self  is  the  object.  But  perhaps  you  will  ask,  how 
happens  all  this  1 I answer,  that  I cannot  tell  how  it  happens. 
But  I am  really  fond  of  domestic  life,  and  am  once  more  resolved 
to  alter  my  condition.  I cannot  flatter,  and  I think  both  you 
and  I have  lived  long  enough  to  judge  for  ourselves.  There 
was  something  pleased  me  much  in  the  prudent  manner  you 
conduct  the  affairs  of  your  brother’s  house ; but  as  he  is  on 
the  point  of  being  married,  that  employment  will  cease  when 
the  other  event  takes  place.  I did  not  hear  that  you  were  en- 
gaged by  promise  to  any  other ; and  as  you  have  heard  some- 
thing  concerning  my  family,  character,  and  circumstances, 
you  are  more  able  to  judge  whether  my  present  proposal  is 
for  your  interest.  In  case  you  have  any  objection  to  my 
having  children,  I can  only  say,  that  they  will  be  easily  an- 
swered. I have  told  you  before,  that  I have  only  two  young 
daughters,  now  at  boarding-school,  and  1 have  settled  each  of 
their  marriage  portions,  and  the  remainder  is  entirely  for  my- 
self ; and  without  being  any  real  prejudice  to  my  children,  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  us  both.  As  to  the  common  objection 
against  being  a step-mother,  I think  it  may  be  easily  answer- 
ed, when  I tell  you  that  my  children  will  treat  you  with  all  man- 
ner of  respect.  I do  not  imagine  you  can  esteem  me  the 
worse  for  loving  my  children.;  I have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
you  to  think  so ; and  as  for  the  odious  appellations  usually 
thrown  out  against  step-mothers,  they  can  only  be  considered, 
by  a lady  of  your  sensibility,  as  the  effect  of  prejudice,  oper- 
ating upon  vulgar  minds,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  some 
inhuman  wretches,  who  are  a disgrace  to  society,  and  who 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  had  they  been  placed 
in  any  other  station  in  life.  Your  own  good  sense  will  point 
out  to  you  the  propriety  of  what  I say.  From  what  I have 
written,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  proposals 
1 have  now  made,  are  apparently  for  your  real  advantage. 
All  that  I desire,  is  to  live  in  amity  and  friendship  with  the 
woman  on  whom  I have  placed  my  affections,  as  long  as  I am 
in  the  world.  Every  thing  in  my  power  will  be  exerted  to 
make  you  as  happy  as  possible,  as  I think,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
every  part  of  your  conduct  will  entitle  you  to  deserve  it.  I 
hope  you  will  not  defer  sending  me  an  answer,  as  I shall  wait 
for  it  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

I am,  Madam, 

Yours  sincerely  and  affectionately. 
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LETTER  XV.— The  Lady's  Answer. 

Sir 

I have  just  received  your  letter,  and  for  my  own  part 
must  say  that  you  have  acted  the  philosopher  extremely  well. 

I thought  that  love-letters  had  not  usually  been  extracted  from 
Seneca  or  Epictetus ; but  why  do  I wonder,  when  even  a 
lady,  now  alive,  went  through  the  drudgery  of  learning  the 
Greek  language,  in  order  to  acquire  the  honor  of  being  the 
translator  of  the  latter  1 However,  she  has  got  far  enough, 
and  I have  not  any  intention  of  following  her,  but  shall  con- 
sider my  lover’s  philosophical  letter. 

Whilst  you  remained  at  our  house,  I must  acknowledge  that 
your  company  was  agreeable ; and  our  assiduity'  to  please, 
arose  from  a consciousness  of  your  merit  as  a gentleman, 
although,  at  that  time,  neither  my  brother  nor  myself  had  the 
most  distant  thoughts  of  ever  hearing  such  a proposal  as  your 
letter  contains.  It  is  our  common  practice  to  entertain  stran- 
gers in  the  same  manner  we  did  you,  which  is  consistent  with 
old  English  hospitality  and  something  like  the  conduct  of  the 
ancient  Patriarchs. 

The  proposal  which  you  have  sent  me,  is  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  treated  lightly ; it  requires  to  be  considered  with 
the  greatest  attention ; especially  as  a wrong  step  of  that  sort, 
not  only  destroys  all  hopes  of  temporal  happiness,  but,  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  often  endangers  that  which  is  eternal.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  have  seen  many  fatal  instances  of  this  mel- 
ancholy truth,  viz.  That  those  who  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements  to  go  hand  in  hand,  through  affluence 
and  poverty,  have  often  prevented  the  one,  and  hastened  those 
afflictions  inseparably  connected  with  the  other.  The  cosider- 
ation  of  those  things,  presents  us  with  a glaring  proof  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
its  most  desirable  state,  pretended  Conjugal  Felicity.  The 
causes  from  which  unhappiness  arises  in  families,  are  various ; 
and  although  I never  was  a wife,  yet  I have  seen  many  fatal 
instances  of  their  pernicious  effects.  You  yourself  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this,  in  the  objections  stated  in  your  letter ; and 
although  I have  convincing  proofs  that  your  circumstances 
are  consistent  with  your  representation  of  them,  yet  the  sec* 
ond  objection  is  not  so  easily  answered,  nor  indeed  have  you 
done  it  to  my  satisfaction.  Your  answers  to  the  common 
objections  made  against  step-mothers  are  altogether  rational ; 
they  are  what  reason  will  at  all  times  dictate,  and  prudence 
on  every  occasion  require,  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I tell  you 
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sincerely,  that  even  m the  opinion  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
world,  the  life  of  a step-mother  is  far  more  disagreeable  than 
you  endeavor  to  persuade  me.  All  eyes  are  upon  them,  and 
even  their  virtues  are  often  construed  into  faults.  I ac- 
knowledge that  it  could  never  enter  the  mind  of  a rational 
creature,  (I  mean  one  who  is  really  so,)  that  a woman  should 
tyrannize  over  two  or  three  orphans,  for  no  other  reason  save 
only  that  their  mother  was  her  husband’s  former  wife.  This 
would  prove  her  guilty  of  three  of  the  most  odious  crimes 
capable  of  being  committed  in  the  conjugal  state.  First,  in- 
humanity to  the  deceased  mother ; secondly,  cruelty  to  the 
surviving  children  ; and  lastly,  a total  disrespect  for  her  hus- 
band : for  what  woman  would  esteem  the  man,  or  what  re. 
gard  could  she  think  he  would  have  for  her  children,  if  she 
did  not  treat  or  cause  to  be  treated  with  tenderness,  those 
who  were  born  of  a woman  equally  dear  to  him  as  herself? 
But  you  know,  Sir,  that  we  live  in  the  world,  and  few,  I be- 
lieve, would  choose  to  have  their  lives  rendered  unhappy,  if 
they  could  possibly  avoid  it.  Your  character,  circumstances, 
and  accomplishments,  nfight  entitle  you  to  a much  better 
wife  than  me  : but  I confess  the  above  reasons  weigh  strongly 
in  my  mind  against  such  a connexion ; and,  unless  they  were 
answered  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  you  have  yet  done,  I 
should  choose  still  to  remain  as  I am.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  be  glad  at  all  times  to  hear  from  you,  and  am, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LETTER  XVI. — The  Gentleman's  reply . 

Madam, 

I have  always  thought  there  are  none  more  ready  to  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  others,  than  those  who  are  most  guilty 
themselves,  and  of  this  your  letter  is  a convincing  proof.  Do 
not  be  surprised,  for  I am  really  in  earnest.  You  have  ac- 
cused me  of  acting  the  philosopher,  whilst  you  seem  much 
better  acquainted  with  those  sages  than  myself.  But  pray, 
Madam,  is  it  any  great  fault  to  write  a love-letter  in  a serious 
strain?  Or  should  every  thing  on  that  subject  be  only  a jum- 
ble of  incoherent  nonsense  ? Should  the  lover  divest  himself 
of  the  man,  and  because  he  prefers  a woman  to  the  rest  of 
her  sex,  must  he  act  the  part  of  a fool  to  obtain  her  ? I dare 
venture  to  say  you  will  answer  in  the  negative.  Your  letter 
contains  so  many  prudential  reasons  for  refusing  my  offers, 
that  I should  be  stupid  indeed  if  I did  not  consider  them  as  the 
result  of  a well-informed  judgment.  All  the  objections  I have 
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against  them  is,  that  they  appear  too  much  grounded  on  popu- 
lar censure.  I believe  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  you  know  that  the  best  actions  have  been  misrepresented, 
and  the  most  amiable  characters  traduced.  Nor  has  this  been 
confined  to  any  one  single  station  in  life  ; it  has  diffused  itself 
through  them  all ; and  although  its  baneful  influence  has 
often  rendered  innocence  miserable,  yet  the  prudent  will  de- 
spise it  with  that  contempt  it  so  justly  merits.  Virtue  is  its 
own  reward ; and  happiness, 

Deaf  to  Folly’s,  call, 

Attends  the  music  of  the  mind. 

Whilst  a woman  of  your  great  good  sense  has  the  answer  of 
a good  conscience  in  approbation  of  her  conduct,  how  in- 
significant must  the  envious  censures  of  malice  appear,  when 
compared  with  real  peace  of  mind  ! Indeed,  I think  you 
have  carried  your  objections  against  being  a step-mother 
rather  too  far,  and  I think  I shall  not  be  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
when  I call  your  refinement  of  sentiment  False  Delicacy. 
However,  as  I said  before,  I am  really  in  earnest ; and  if  { 
have  not  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  you  are  the  only 
person  I have  yet  conversed  with,  since  I became  a widower 
with  whom  I can  live  happy.  And  will  you,  Madam,  be  so 
cruel  as  to  remain  obstinate  in  rejecting  my  suit  1 I do  not 
think  it  consistent  with  your  good  nature ; and  although  I 
think  it  is  beneath  a generous  mind  to  purchase  a wife,  yet  I 
shall  be  willing  to  make  you  a settlement  equal  to  your 
wishes,  besides  a sufficiency  for  your  children,  if  we  should 
be  blessed  with  any.  Your  answer  to  this  is  impatiently  ex- 
pected by 

Your  real  admirer. 


LETTER  XVII. — From  the  Young  Lady  in  Answer. 
Sir, 

I perused  your  letter,  and  begin  to  be  afraid  I have 
tampered  with  you  too  long,  to  conceal  the  real  sentiments 
of  my  mind  from  one  so  justly  entitled  to  know  them  as  you 
are.  My  objections,  I assure  you,  Sir,  were  not  the  effect  of 
levity,  but  arose  from  the  most  mature  deliberation;  nor 
would  I,  on  any  account,  impose  on  the  man  to  whom  I in- 
tended to  give  my  hand,  and  consequently  my  heart.  This 
would  have  been  a crime,  attended  with  more  aggravating 
circumstances  than  any  which  you  have  mentioned,  and  less 
entitled  to  an  excuse.  Hypocrisy  is  the  same,  under  what- 
ever character  it  appears:  and  the  person  who  is  guilty  of 
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it  in  the  smallest  matter,  will  be  equally  so  in  the  greatest. 
Your  answer  to  my  objections  are  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
I am  now  convinced  that  I may  be  your  wife,  and  at  the 
same  time  at  least  a nominal  mother  to  your  children  : I say 
nominal,  for  although  I should  on  all  occasions  consider  my- 
self obliged  to  act  with  humanity  to  your  children,  as  well  as 
my  own,  yet  I may  still  be  named  by  the  above  appellation. 
However,  as  your  person,  company,  and  conversation  were 
agreeable,  and  as  your  character  stands  unimpeached,  I am 
almost  inclined  to  try  that  life  to  which  I have  hitherto  been 
a stranger.  It  is,  I assure  you,  with  diffidence,  and  if  attended 
with  any  unfavorable  circumstances,  may  possibly  be  more  my 
fault  than  yours.  We  cannot  forsee  future  events,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  leave  them  to  the  direction  of  an  unerring 
Providence.  I shall  therefore  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but 
only  to  inform  you,  that  my  brother  was  married  yesterday 

to  Miss  B . May  every  happiness  attend  them  both  in 

time  and  eternity  ! You  will  receive  a letter  inclosed  from 
him,  and  may  be  assured  that  I have  not  now  any  objections 
against  being  connected  with  you  for  life.  The  time  fixed 
for  that  period  depends  entirely  on  your  own  choice  and  ap- 
pointment, and  I think  you  cannot  reasonably  desire  more. 
All  that  I expect,  nay,  all  that  I desire,  is  only  to  be  treated 
consistently  with  the  professions  you  have  already  made.  If 
so,  I cannot  fail  of  being  as  happy  as  is  consistent  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  world,  and  I do  not  look  for  miracles. 
As  you  will  doubtless  be  much  hurried  before  you  set  out  for 
London,  one  letter  will  be  sufficient  until  I see  you  ; in  the 
mean  time  (as  the  Jews  say)  may  you  rest  content  and 
happy. 

I am  &e. 


LETTER  XVIII. — The  Brother  to  the  Gentleman. 

Sir, 

I know  not  of  any  gentleman  who  ever  yet  honored  me 
with  his  company,  for  whom  I have  a greater  regard  than 
yourself,  and  the  agreeable  hours  we  have  spent  together 
cannot  be  equalled  unless  they  are  repeated.  When  I read 
your  first  letter  to  my  sister,  I considered  your  proposal  of 
marriage  as  the  highest  honour  that  possibly  could  be  con- 
ferred on  our  family ; and  yet,  without  partiality,  1 firmly  be- 
lieve, that  the  woman  to  whom  you  have  paid  your  addresses, 
has  merit  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  She  returned  from  the 
) r — school  about  ten  years  ago,  during  which  tim*' 
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has  superintended  the  affairs  of  my  family  and  conducted 
them  with  such  prudence,  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  Dne  of  her 
years.  Many  offers  have  been  made  to  her  by  fox-hunters  in 
our  neighborhood,  but  their  characters  were  so  totally  opposite 
to  her  sentiments,  that  she  rejected  them  with  the  utmost  dis- 
dain, although  apparently  advantageous.  My  sister,  Sir,  has 
much  more  refined  notions,  than  to  pay  any  more  regard  to 
affluence  than  what  would  procure  her  an  independent  sub- 
sistence,  and  too  great  a regard  to  her  conscience,  to  sacri- 
fice her  peace  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  greatest  earthly  grandeur. 
To  use  her  own  words  she  considers  riches  as  laying  her  under 
an  additional  obligation  to  act  for  the  good  of  her  fellow  crea- 
tures, as  a faithful  steward  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  has 
declared  that  He  will  exact  a strict  account  from  his  creatures 
in  what  manner  they  have  used  those  gifts,  which  his  un- 
bounded liberality  has  bestowed.  Her  leisure  hours  have 
been  spent  in  reading,  and  when  I have  met  with  her  in  the 
garden,  or  the  fields,  she  had  constantly  in  her  hand  either 
Milton,  Thomson,  or  Young,  but  most  frequently  her  Bible. 
It  may  possibly  occur  to  your  thoughts,  that  what  I have 
said  in  commendation  of  a beloved  sister,  arises  from  a fra- 
ternal affection : but  I do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I could  not 
help  repeating  her  many  accomplishments,  were  you  an  utter 
stranger,  and  even  a married  man.  A person  destitute  of 
virtue  and  sensibility  might  remain  ignorant  for  ever  of  my 
sister’s  merits ; but,  to  one  of  your  worth,  I doubt  not  but 
they  will  be  estimated  according  to  their  real  value.  Light 
and  darkness  cannot  dwell  together ; nor  can  those  of  oppo- 
site tempers  ever  be  happy;  but  where  there  is  an  intellectual, 
as  well  as  a corporeal  union,  nothing  in  this  life  can  interfere 
with  their  rational  enjoyments.  But  I had  almost  forgot  that 
I am  writing  to  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  these 
things  : nor  should  I have  enlarged  so  much,  had  not  I re- 
garded your  friendship  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  my 
sister’s  happiness  on  the  other.  Yet,  not  to  detain  you 
’onger,  my  consent  for  a happy  union  is  not  only  at  your  ser- 
vice, but  as  I said  before,  I shall  consider  it  as  a very  happy 
event ; and  I have  not  the  least  idea  of  your  ever  repenting 
of  your  choice.  I have  heard  that  your  secular  affairs  caV 
for  your  attendance  in  London ; when  those  are  settled,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  likewise  of  my  sister  and 
you  being  happily  united.  In  the  mean  time  she  is  at  my 
house,  where  you  may  freely  correspond  with  her,  and  I am, 
Your  sincere  well-wisher. 

G 
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LETTER  XIX. — From  the  Gentleman , after  his  arrival  in 
London , to  the  Lady  in  the  Country . 

My  Dear, 

For  so  I must  now  call  you,  I arrived  here  last  night, 
and  embrace  this  first  opportunity  of  writing. 

What  a busy  place  is  London ! what  a variety  of  strange 
faces,  and  continual  hurry  of  business ! The  citizens  acquir- 
ing fortunes  by  trade,  whilst  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
squandering  away  those  estates  left  them  by  their  ancestors : 
but  such  has  always  been  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  trading 
nations.  One  sows,  another  reaps,  whilst  a third  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  For  my  own  part,  I am  neither  fond  of 
gaiety  nor  solitude.  In  all  things  there  is  a medium,  which 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  extremes.  A sudden  elevation  to 
affluence  or  grandeur,  and  a sudden  fall  from  either,  are  equal- 
ly dangerous ; the  one  too  often  plunges  the  person  into  all 
sorts  of  immorality,  whilst  the  effect  of  the  other  is  most 
commonly  despair.  I would  choose  to  spend  three  months 
every  year  in  London,  and  the  remainder  in  the  country.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a more  rational  scheme  than  the  present 
mode  of  continually  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  without 
ever  relishing  the  pleasures  of  any.  But  I had  almost  for- 
gotten to  whom  I am  writing.  As  soon  as  I have  settled  my 
affairs  here,  which  will  take  up  about  three  weeks,  I intend 
going  to  Windsor  to  visit  my  daughters,  at  the  boarding-school, 
and  from  thence  hasten  to  your  brother’s ; when  I hope  that 
union  will  take  place  that  must  terminate  only  with  our  lives, 
I have  employed  my  attorney  to  draw  up  articles  of  a jointure 
for  you,  and  w’hich  I shall  bring  along  with  me,  to  be  signed 
in  the  presence  of  your  friends.  I hope  your  brother  and  his 
spouse  are  well.  I received  his  excellent  letter,  and  heartily 
thank  him  for  the  contents. 

I am,  my  dear, 

Yours  sincerely  and  affectionately 


LETTER  XX. — On  love  and  friendship,  from  a Father  to 
his  Daughters . 

Dear  Daughters, 

The  luxury  and  dissipation  that  prevail  in  genteel  life, 
as  it  corrupts  the  heart  in  many  respects,  so  it  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  warm,  sincere,  and  steady  friendship.  A happy 
choice  of  friends  ^ill  be  of  the  utmost  conseqifehce  to  you,  as 
they  will  assist  you  by  their  advice  and  good  offices.  But  the 
immediate  gratification  which  friendship  affords  to  a warm, 
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open,  and  ingenuous  heart,  is  of  itself  a sufficient  motive  to 
court  it.  In  the  choice  of  your  friends,  have  your  principal 
regard  to  goodness  of  heart  and  fidelity.  If  they  also  possess 
taste  and  genius,  that  will  still  make  them  more  agreeable 
and  useful  companions.  You  have  particular  reasons  to  place 
confidence  in  those  who  have  shown  affection  for  you  in  your 
early  days,  when  you  were  incapable  of  making  them  any 
return.  This  is  an  obligation  for  which  you  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  If  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  who 
deserve  the  name  of  friends,  unbosom  yourself  with  the  ut- 
most confidence.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s  maxims  never  to 
trust  any  person  with  a secret,  the  discovery  of  which  could 
give  you  any  pain ; but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a little  mind  and  a 
cold  heart,  unless  where  it  is  the  effect  of  frequent  disap- 
pointments and  bad  usage.  An  open  temper,  if  restrained 
but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  you,  on  the  whole,  much 
happier  than  a reserved,  suspicious  one,  although  you  may 
sometimes  suffer  by  it.  Coldness  and  distrust,  are  the  two 
certain  consequences  of  age,  and  experience;  but  they  are 
unpleasant  feelings,  and  need  not  be  anticipated  before  their 
time. 

But,  however  open  you  may  be  in  talking  of  your  affairs, 
never  discover  the  secrets  of  one  friend  to  another.  These  are 
sacred  deposits,  which  do  not  belong  to  you,  nor  have  you  any 
right  to  make  use  of  them. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  I suspect  it  is  proper  to  be 
secret,  not  so  much  from  motives  of  prudence  as  delicacy ; I 
mean,  in  love  matters.  Though  a woman  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  an  attachment  to  a man  of  merit,  yet  nature, 
whose  authority  is  superior  to  philosophy,  has  annexed  a 
sense  of  shame  to  it.  It  is  even  long  before  a woman  of  deli- 
cacy dares  avow  to  her  own  heart  that  she  loves ; and  when 
all  the  subterfuges  of  ingenuity  to  conceal  it  from  herself  fail, 
she  feels  violence  done  both  to  herself  and  to  her  modesty. 
This,  I should  imagine,  must  be  always  the  case,  where  she 
is  not  sure  of  a return  to  her  attachment.  In  such  a situation, 
to  lay  the  heart  open  to  any  person  whatever  does  net  appear 
to  me  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  female  delicacy.  But 
perhaps  I am  in  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time  I must  tell  you, 
that  in  point  of  prudence,  it  concerns  you  to  attend  well  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a discovery.  These  secrets,  how 
ever  important  in  your  own  estimation,  may  appear  very  tri- 
fling to  your  friend,  who  possibly  will  not  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings, but  may  rather  consider  them  as  a subject  of  pleasantry, 
^or  this  reason  love  secrets  are  of  all  others  the  worst  kept. 
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But  the  consequences  to  you  may  be  very  serious,  as  no  man 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  ever  valued  a heart  much  hackneyed  in 
the  ways  of  love.  If,  therefore,  you  must  have  a friend  to 
pour  out  your  heart  to,  be  sure  of  her  honor  and  secrecy. 
Let  her  not  be  a married  woman,  especially  if  she  live  happily 
with  her  husband.  There  are  certain  unguarded  moments  in 
which  such  a woman,  though  the  best  and  worthiest  of  her  sex, 
may  let  hints  escape,  which,  at  other  times,  or  to  any  other  person 
than  her  husband,  she  would  be  incapable  of ; nor  will  a hus- 
band, in  this  case,  feel  himself  under  the  same  obligations  of 
secrecy  and  honor,  as  if  you  had  put  your  confidence  origin- 
ally in  himself,  especially  on  a subject  which  the  world  is  apt 
to  treat  so  lightly. 

If  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  there  are  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  your  making  friends  of  your  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  ties  of  blood,  and  your  being  so  much  united  in  one  com- 
mon interest,  form  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  your  friend- 
ship. If  your  brothers  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
hearts  susceptible  of  friendship,  to  possess  truth,  honor,  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  they  are  the  fittest  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable confidants.  By  placing  confidence  in  them,  you  will 
receive  every  advantage  which  you  could  hope  for  from  the 
friendship  of  men,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  that  at- 
tend such  connexions  with  our  sex. 

Beware  of  making  confidants  of  your  servants.  Dignity, 
not  properly  understood,  very  readily  degenerates  into  pride, 
which  enters  into  no  friendships,  because  it  cannot  bear  an 
equal,  and  is  so  fond  of  flattery  as  to  grasp  at  it  even  from 
servants  and  dependants.  The  most  intimate  confidants, 
therefore,  of  proud  people,  are  valet  de  chambres  and  waiting 
women.  Show  the  utmost  humanity  to  your  servants ; make 
their  situation  as  comfortable  to  them  as  possible ; but  if  you 
make  them  your  confidants,  you  spoil  them,  and  debase  your- 
selves. 

Never  allow  any  person,  under  the  pretended  sanction  of 
friendship,  to  be  so  familiar  as  to  lose  a proper  respect  for 
you.  Never  allow  them  to  tease  you  on  any  subject  that  is 
disagreeable,  or  where  you  have  once  taken  your  resolution. 
Many  will  tell  you,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom 
which  friendship  allows ; but  a certain  respect  is  necessary 
in  friendship  as  well  as  in  love : without  it,  you  may  be  liked 
as  a child,  but  never  will  be  loved  as  an  equal.  The  temper 
aiid  disposition  of  the  heart,  in  your  sex,  make  you  enter 
more  readily  into  friendships  than  men.  Your  natural  pro- 
pensity to  it  is  so  strong,  that  you  often  run  into  intimacies 
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which  you  soon  have  sufficient  cause  to  repent  of ; and  this 
makes  friendship  so  very  fluctuating. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  sincerity,  as  well  as  steadi- 
ness of  your  friendships,  is  the  great  clashing  of  your  inter- 
ests in  the  pursuit  of  love,  ambition,  or  vanity.  For  these 
reasons,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  more  eligible  for  you 
to  contract  your  friendships  with  the  men.  Among  other  ob- 
vious advantages  of  an  easy  intercourse  between  the  two 
sexes,  it  occasions  an  emulation  and  exertion  in  each  to  excel 
and  be  agreeable : hence  their  respective  excellencies  are  mu- 
tually communicated  and  blended.  As  their  interests  in  no 
degree  interfere,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  jealousy  or 
suspicion  of  rivalship.  The  friendship  of  a man  for  a wo- 
man, is  always  blended  with  a tenderness  which  he  never  feels 
for  one  of  his  own  sex,  even  where  love  is  in  no  degree  con- 
cerned. Besides,  we  are  conscious  of  a natural  title  you  have 
to  our  protection  and  good  offices ; and  therefore  we  feel  an 
additional  obligation  of  honor  to  serve  you,  and  to  observe  an 
inviolable  secrecy,  whenever  you  confide  in  us.  But  apply 
these  observations  with  great  caution.  Thousands  of  women 
of  the  best  hearts  and  finest  talents,  have  been  ruined  by  men 
who  have  approached  them  under  the  suspicious  name  of 
friendship.  But,  supposing  a man  to  have  the  most  undoubt- 
ed honor,  yet  his  friendship  to  a woman  is  so  near  akin  to 
love,  that,  if  she  be  very  agreeable  in  her  person,  she  will 
probably  very  soon  find  a lover  where  she  only  wished  to 
find  a friend.  Let  me  here,  however,  warn  you  of  that  weak- 
ness so  common  among  vain  women,  the  imagination,  that 
every  man  who  takes  particular  notice  of  you  is  a lover. 
Nothing  can  expose  you  more  to  ridicule  than  the  taking  up 
of  a man  on  the  suspicion  of  his  being  your  lover,  who  per- 
haps, never  once  thought  of  you  in  that  view,  and  giving 
yourselves  those  airs  so  common  among  silly  women  on  such 
occasions.  I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXI. — On  the  same  Subject . 

Dear  Daughters, 

There  is  a kind  of  unmeaning  gallantry  much  practised 
by  some  men,  which,  if  you  have  any  discernment,  you  will 
really  find  very  harmless.  Men  of  this  sort  will  attend  you 
to  public  places,  and  be  useful  to  you  by  a number  of  little 
observances,  which  those  of  a superior  class  do  not  so  well 
understand,  or  have  not  leisure  to  regard,  or  perhaps  are  too 
proud  to  submit  to.  Look  on  the  compliments  of  such  men 
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as  words  of  course,  which  they  repeat  to  every  agreeable 
Woman  of  their  acquaintance.  There  is  a familiarity  they 
are  apt  to  assume,  which  a proper  dignity  in  your  behavior 
will  be  easily  able  to  check. 

There  is  a different  species  of  men  whom  you  may  like  as 
agreeable  companions,  men  of  worth,  taste,  and  genius,  whose 
conversation,  in  some  respects,  may  be  superior  to  what  you 
generally  meet  with  among  those  of  your  sex.  It  will  be 
foolish  in  you  to  deprive  yourself  of  a useful  and  agreeable 
companion,  merely  because  idle  people  may  say  he  is  your 
lover.  Such  a man  may  like  your  company  without  having 
any  design  on  your  person.  People  whose  sentiments,  and 
particularly  whose  tastes,  correspond,  naturally  like  to  associ- 
ate together,  although  neither  of  them  have  the  most  distant 
view  of  any  future  connexion.  But,  as  this  similarity  of 
minds  often  gives  rise  to  a more  tender  attachment  than 
friendship,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over  your- 
selves, lest  your  hearts  become  too  far  engaged  before  you 
are  aware  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I do  not  think  that  your  sex,  at  least  m 
this  part  of  the  world,  have  much  of  that  sensibility,  which 
disposes  to  such  attachments.  What  is  commonly  called  love 
among  you,  is  rather  gratitude  and  a partiality  to  the  man 
who  prefers  you  to  the  rest  of  your  sex  ; and  such  a man  you 
often  marry,  with  little,  either  of  personal  esteem  or  affection. 
Indeed,  without  an  unusual  share  of  natural  sensibility,  and 
very  peculiar  good  fortune,  a woman,  in  this  country,  has 
very  little  probability  of  marrying  for  love.  It  is  a maxim 
laid  down  among  you,  and  a very  prudent  one  it  is,  that  love 
is  not  to  begin  on  your  part,  but  is  entirely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  our  attachment  to  you.  Now,  supposing  a woman 
to  have  sense  and  taste,  she  will  not  find  many  men  to  whom 
she  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  bear  any  considerable  share 
of  esteem.  Among  these  few,  it  is  a very  great  chance  if 
any  of  them  distinguishes  her  particularly.  Love,  at  least 
with  us,  is  exceedingly  precarious,  and  will  not  always  fix 
where  reason  says  it  should.  But  supposing  one  of  them 
should  become  particularly  attached  to  her,  it  is  still  extreme- 
ly improbable,  that  he  should  be  the  only  man  in  the  world 
her  heart  most  approved  of. 

As,  therefore,  nature  has  not  given  you  that  unlimited 
range  in  your  choice,  which  we  enjoy,  she  has  wisely  and 
benevolently  assigned  to  you  a greater  flexibility  of  taste  on 
this  subject.  Some  agreeable  qualities  recommend  a gentle- 
man to  good  liking  ana  friendship.  In  the  course  of  his  ac- 
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quaintance,  he  contracts  an  attachment  to  you.  When  you 
perceive  it,  it  excites  your  gratitude ; this  gratitude  rises  into 
a preference,  and  this  preference  perhaps  at  last  advances  to 
some  degree  of  attachment,  especially  if  it  meet  with  crosses 
and  difficulties  ; for  these,  and  a state  of  suspense,  are  very 
great  incitements  to  attachment,  and  are  the  food  of  love,  in  both 
sexes.  If  attachments  were  not  excited  in  your  sex  in  this 
manner,  there  is  not  one  in  a million  of  you,  that  would  ever 
marry  with  any  degree  of  love.  A man  of  taste  and  deli- 
cacy, marries  a woman  because  he  loves  her  more  than  any 
other.  A woman  of  equal  taste  and  delicacy,  marries  him  be- 
cause she  esteems  him,  and  because  he  gives  her  that  prefer- 
ence. But,  if  a man  unfortunately  becomes  attached  to  a 
woman,  whose  heart  is  secretly  pre-engaged,  his  attachment, 
instead  of  obtaining  a suitable  return,  is  particularly  offen- 
sive, and  if  he  persists  to  tease  her,  he  makes  himself  equally 
the  object  of  her  scorn  and  aversion. 

The  effects  of  love  among  men,  are  diversified  by  their 
different  tempers.  An  artful  man  may  counterfeit  every  one 
of  them  so  easily  as  to  impose  on  a young  girl,  of  an  open, 
generous,  and  feeling  heart,  if  she  be  not  extremely  on  her 
guard.  The  finest  parts  in  such  a girl  may  not  always  prove 
sufficient  for  her  security.  The  dark  and  crooked  paths  of 
cunning  are  unsearchable  and  inconceivable  to  an  honorable 
and  elevated  mind. 

The  following,  I apprehend,  are  the  most  genuine  effects 
of  an  honorable  passion  among  the  men,  and  the  most  diffi 
cult  to  counterfeit.  A man  of  delicacy  often  betrays  his  pas- 
sion by  his  too  great  anxiety  to  conceal  it,  especially  if  he 
has  little  hopes  of  being  fortunate. 

True  love,  in  all  its  stages,  seeks  concealment,  and  never 
expects  success.  It  renders  a man  not  only  respectful,  but 
timid  to  the  highest  degree,  in  his  behavior  to  the  woman  he 
loves.  To  conceal  the  awe  he  stands  in  of  her,  he  may  some- 
times affect  pleasantry,  but  it  sits  awkwardly  on  him,  and  he 
quickly  relapses  into  seriousness,  if  not  into  dullness.  He 
magnifies  all  her  real  perfections  in  his  imagination,  and  is 
either  blind  to  her  failings,  or  converts  them  into  real  beau- 
ties. Like  a person  conscious  of  guilt,  he -is  jealous  that 
every  eye  observes  him ; and  to  avoid  this,  he  shuns  all  the 
little  observances  of  common  gallantry.  His  heart  and  his 
character  will  be  improved  in  every  respect,  by  his  attach- 
ment. His  manners  will  become  more  gentle,  and  his  con- 
versation more  agreeable  ; but  diffidence  and  embarrassment 
will  always  make  him  appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  compn 
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ny  of  his  mistress-  If  the  fascination  continues  long  jt  will 
totally  depress  his  spirit,  and  extinguish  every  active,  vigor 
ous,  and  manly  principle  of  his  mind. 

When  you  observe  in  a gentleman’s  behavior,  these  marks, 
which  I have  described  above,  reflect  seriously  what  you  have 
to  do..  If  his  attachment  be  agreeable  to  you,  I leave  you  to 
do  as  nature,  good  sense,  and  delicacy,  shall  direct  you.  If 
you  love  him,  let  me  advise  you  never  to  discover  to  him  the 
full  extent  of  your  love,  no,  not  although  you  marry  him. 
That  sufficiently  shows  your  preference,  which  is  all  he  is 
entitled  to  know.  If  he  has  delicacy,  he  will  ask  for  no 
stronger  proof  of  your  affection  for  your  sake ; if  he  has 
sense,  he  will  not  ask  it  for  his  own.  This  is  an  unpleasant 
truth  ; but  1 thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  it.  Violent 
love  cannot  subsist,  at  least  cannot  be  expressed  long  together 
on  both  sides : otherwise,  the  certain  consequence,  however 
concealed,  is  satiety  and  disgust. 

My  zeal  for  your  welfare  has  excited  me  to  throw  to- 
gether these  few  thoughts,  which,  J flatter  myself,  will  sink 
deep  in  your  memory,  and  be  of  some  use  to  you,  at  the  time 
you  shall  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

I remain  yours  affectionately,  &c. 


LETTER  XXII. — On  Courtship  and  Coquettish  Behavior , 
from  the  same . 

Dear  Daughters, 

In  my  last  I laid  before  you  my  thoughts  on  love  and 
friendship,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  some  other  particu- 
lars, very  essential  to  your  happiness.  If  you  see  evident 
proof  of  a gentleman’s  attachment,  and  are  determined  to 
shut  your  heart  against  him,  as  you  ever  hope  to  be  used  with 
generosity  by  the  person  who  shall  engage  your  own  heart 
treat  him  honorably  and  humanely.  Do  not  let  him  linger  ir. 
a miserable  suspense,  but  be  anxious  to  let  him  know  youi 
sentiments  with  regard  to  him. 

However  people’s  hearts  may  deceive  them,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a person  that  can  love  for  any  time  without  at  least  some 
distant  hope  of  success.  If  you  really  wish  to  undeceive  a 
^over,  you  may  do  it  in  a variety  of  ways.  There  is  a cer 
vain  species  of  familiarity  in  your  behavior,  which  may  satisfy 
him,  if  he  has  any  discernment  left,  that  he  has  nothing  to 
hope  for.  But  perhaps  your  particular  temper  will  not  per- 
mit this. — You  may  easily  show  that  you  want  to  avoid  his 
company,  but  if  he  be  a man  whose  friendship  you  wish  to 
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preserve,  you  may  not  choose  this  method,  because  then  you 
lose  him  in  every  capacity.  You  may  get  a common  friend 
to  explain  matters  to  him,  or  fall  on  many  other  devices,  if 
you  are  seriously  anxious  to  put  him  out  of  suspense. 

But,  if  you  are  resolved  against  every  such  method,  at 
least  do  not  shun  opportunities  of  letting  him  explain  himself. 
If  you  do  this,  you  act  barbarously  and  unjustly.  If  he  bring 
you  to  an  explanation,  give  him  a polite,  but  resolute  and  de- 
cisive answer.  In  whatever  way  you  convey  your  sentiments 
to  him,  if  he  be  a man  of  spirit  and  delicacy,  he  will  give 
you  no  farther  trouble,  nor  apply  to  your  friends  for  their  in- 
tercession. This  last  is  a method  of  courtship,  which  every 
man  of  spirit  will  disdain.  He  never  will  whine  or  sue  for 
your  pity.  That  would  mortify  him  almost  as  much  as  your 
scorn.  In  short,  you  may  break  such  a heart,  but  you  can 
never  bend  it.  Great  pride  always  accompanies  delicacy, 
however  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  modesty ; and  is  the  passion,  of  all  others,  the  most 
difficult  to  conquer. 

There  is  a case  where  a woman  may  coquet  justifiably,  to 
the  utmost  verge  which  her  conscience  will  allow.  It  is 
where  a gentleman  purposely  declines  to  make  his  addresses, 
till  such  times  as  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  sure  of  her 
consent.  This,  at  bottom,  is  intended  to  force  a woman  to 
give  up  the  undoubted  privilege  of  her  sex,  the  privilege  of 
refusing ; it  is  intended  to  force  her  to  explain  herself,  in  effect, 
before  the  gentleman  deigns  to  do  it,  and,  by  this  means, 
to  oblige  her  to  violate  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  her  sex, 
and  to  invert  the  clearest  order  of  nature.  All  this  sacrifice 
is  proposed  to  be  made  merely  to  gratify  a most  despicable 
vanity  in  a man,  who  would  degrade  the  very  woman  whom 
he  wishes  to  make  his  wife. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  whether  a gentle- 
man, who  has  the  appearance  of  being  your  lover,  delays  to 
speak  explicitly,  from  the  motives  I have  mentioned,  or  from 
a diffidence,  inseparable  from  the  attachment.  In  the  one 
case,  you  can  scarcely  use  him  too  ill ; in  the  other,  you 
ought  to  use  him  with  great  kindness  ; and  the  greatest  kind- 
ness you  can  show  him,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  listen  to 
his  addresses,  is  to  let  him  know  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I know  the  many  excuses  with  which  women  endeavor  to 
justify  themse.ves  to  the  world,  and  to  their  own  consciences, 
when  they  act  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  plead  ignorance, 
or  at  least,  uncertainty  of  the  gentleman’s  real  sentiments. 
That  sometimes  maybe  the  case.  Sometimes  they  plead  the 
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decorum  of  their  sex,  which  enjoins  an  equal  behavior  to  a’ ! 
men,  and  forbids  them  to  consider  any  man  as  a lover,  until 
he  has  directly  told  them  so.  Perhaps  few  women  carry  their 
idea  of  female  delicacy  and  decorum,  so  far  as  I do.  But  I 
must  say,  you  are  not  entitled  to  plead  the  obligation  of  these 
virtues,  in  opposition  to  the  superior  ones  of  gratitude,  justice, 
and  humanity.  The  man  is  entitled  to  all  these  who  prefers 
you  to  all  the  rest  of  your  sex,  and  perhaps  whose  greatest 
weakness  is  this  very  preference.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
vanity  and  the  love  of  admiration  is  so  prevailing  a passion 
among  you,  that  you  may  be  considered  to  make  a very  great 
sacrifice,  whenever  you  give  up  a lover,  till  after  the  art  of 
coquetry  fails  to  keep  him,  or  till  he  forces  you  to  an  expla- 
nation. You  can  be  fond  of  the  love,  when  you  are  indiffer- 
ent to,  or  even  when  you  despise,  the  lover.  But  the  deepest 
and  most  artful  coquetry  is  employed  by  womem  of  superior 
taste  and  sense,  to  engage  and  fix  the  heart  of  a man,  whom 
the  world,  and  who  they  themselves  esteem,  although  they 
are  determined  never  to  marry  him.  But  his  conversation 
amuses  them,  and  his  attachment  is  the  highest  gratification 
to  their  vanity : nay,  they  can  sometimes  be  gratified  with 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortune,  fame,  and  happiness.  God  for- 
bid that  I should  ever  think  so  of  all  your  sex  ; I know  many 
of  them  have  principles,  have  generosity,  and  dignity  of  soul, 
that  elevates  them  above  the  worthless  vanity  I have  been 
speaking  of. 

Such  a woman,  I am  persuaded,  may  always  convert  a 
lover,  if  she  cannot  give  him  her  affections,  into  a warm  and 
steady  friend,  provided  he  is  a man  of  sense,  resolution,  and 
candor.  If  she  explains  herself  to  him,  with  a generous  open- 
ness and  freedom,  he  must  feel  the  stroke  as  a man,  but  he 
will  likewise  bear  it  as  a man : what  he  suffers  he  will  suffer 
in  silence.  Every  sentiment  of  esteem  will  remain ; but  love, 
though  it  requires  very  little  food,  and  is  easily  surfeited  with 
too  much,  yet  it  requires  some.  He  will  view  her  in  the  light 
of  a married  woman;  and,  though  passion  subsides,  yet  a 
man  of  a candid  and  a generous  heart,  always  retains  a ten- 
derness for  a woman  he  has  once  loved,  and  who  has  used 
him  well,  beyond  what  he  feels  for  any  other  of  her  sex. 

If  he  has  not  confided  his  own  secret  to  anybody,  he  has 
an  undoubted  title  to  ask  you  not  to  divulge  it.  If  a woman 
chooses  to  trust  any  of  her  companions  with  her  own  unfor- 
tunate attachments,  she  may,  as  it  is  her  own  affair  alone ; but 
if  she  has  any  generosity  or  gratitude,  she  will  not  betray  a 
secret  which  does  not  belong  to  her* 

I am, 
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LETTER  XXIII.— On  the  foregoing  Subject . 

Dear  Daughters, 

I have  insisted  the  more  particularly  on  tnis  subject  of 
courtship,  because  it  may  most  readily  happen  to  you,  at  that 
early  period  of  life,  when  you  can  have  little  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  world ; when  your  passions  are  warm,  and 
your  judgments  not  arrived  at  such  full  maturity,  as  to  be  able 
.o  correct  them.  I wish  you  to  possess  such  high  principles 
of  honor  and  generosity,  as  will  render  you  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving, and  at  the  same  time,  to  possess  that  acute  discern- 
ment, which  may  secure  you  against  being  deceived. 

Male  coquetry  is  much  more  inexcusable  than  female,  as 
well  as  more  pernicious ; but  it  is  rare  in  this  country.  Very 
few  men  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  gain  or  retain 
any  woman’s  affections,  unless  they  have  views  in  them,  either 
of  an  honorable  or  dishonorable  kind.  Men  employed  in  the 
pursuits  of  business,  ambition,  or  pleasure,  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  engage  a woman’s  affections,  merely  from 
the  vanity  of  conquest,  and  triumphing  over  the  heart  of  an 
innocent  and  defenceless  girl.  Besides,  people  never  value 
much  what  is  entirely  in  their  power.  A man  of  parts,  sen- 
timents, and  address,  if  he  lays  aside  all  regard  to  truth  and 
humanity,  may  engage  the  hearts  of  fifty  women,  at  the  same 
tinje,  and  may  likewise  conduct  his  coquetry  with  so  much 
art,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  them  to  specify 
a single  expression  that  could  be  said  to  be  directly  expressive 
of  love.  This  ambiguity  of  behavior,  this  art  of  keeping 
one  in  suspense,  is  the  great  secret  of  coquetry  in  both  sexes. 
It  is  the  more  cruel  in  us,  because  we  can  carry  it  to  what 
length  we  please,  without  your  being  so  much  as  at  liberty 
to  explain  or  expostulate ; whereas  we  can  break  our  chain  ; 
and  force  you  to  explain,  whenever  we  become  impatient  of 
our  situation. 

A woman,  in  this  country,  may  easily  prevent  the  first  im- 
pressions of  love,  and  every  motive  of  prudence  and  delicacy 
should  make  her  guard  her  heart  against  them,  till  such  time 
as  she  has  received  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  attach- 
ment of  a man  of  such  merit  as  will  justify  a reciprocal  re- 
gard. Your  hearts  indeed  may  be  shut  inflexibly  and  perma- 
nently against  all  the  merit  a man  can  possess.  That  may  be 
your  misfortune,  but  cannot  be  your  fault.  In  such  a situation, 
you  would  be  equally  unjust  to  yourself  and  to  your  lover,  if 
you  gave  him  your  hand,  when  your  heart  revolted  against 
nim.  But  miserable  will  be  your  fate,  if  you  allow  an  attach- 
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ment  to  steal  on  you  before  you  are  sure  of  a return ; or, 
what  is  infinitely  worse,  where  there  are  wanting  those  quail 
ties  which  alone  can  insure  happiness  in  a married  state. 

1 know  nothing  that  renders  a woman  more  despicable, 
than  her  thinking  it  essential  to  her  happiness  to  be  married  * 
Besides  the  gross  indelicacy  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  a false  one, 
as  thousands  of  women  have  experienced.  But  if  it  was  true, 
the  belief  that  it  was  so,  and  the  consequent  impatience  to  be 
married,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  it. 

You  must  not  think  from  this,  that  I do  not  wish  you  to 
marry.  On  the  contrary,  I am  of  opinion,  that  you  may  at- 
tain a superior  degree  of  happiness,  in  a married  state,  to 
what  you  can  possibly  find  in  any  other.  I know  the  forlorn 
and  unprotected  situation  of  an  old  maid,  the  chagrin  and 
peevishness  which  are  apt  to  infect  their  tempers,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  making  a transition  with  dignity  and  cheer- 
fulness, from  the  period  of  youth,  beauty,  admiration,  and 
respect,  into  the  calm,  silent,  unnoticed  retreat  of  declining 
years. 

I see  some  unmarried  women,  of  active,  vigorous  minds, 
and  a great  vivacity  of  spirits,  degrading  themselves,  some- 
times, hy  entering  into  a dissipated  course  of  life,  unsuitable 
to  their  years,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
girls,  who  might  have  been  their  grand-children ; sometimes, 
by  oppressing  their  acquaintances  by  impertinent  intrusions 
into  their  private  affairs,  and  sometimes  by  being  the  propa- 
gators of  scandal  and  defamation.  All  this  is  owing  to  an 
exuberant  activity  of  spirits,  which,  if  it  had  found  employ- 
ment at  home,  would  have  rendered  them  respectable  members, 
of  society. 

I see  other  women,  in  the  same  situation,  gentle,  modest, 
blessed  with  sense,  taste,  and  delicacy,  even  milder  feminine 
virtue  of  the  heart,  but  of  weak  spirits,  bashful  and  timid:  I 
see  such  a woman  sinking  in  sobriety  and  insignificance, 
gradually  losing  every  elegant  accomplishment ; for  this  evi- 
dent reason,  that  they  are  not  united  to  a partner,  who  has 
sense,  worth,  and  taste  to  know  their  real  value ; and  who  is 
able  to  draw  forth  their  concealed  qualities,  and  show  them  to 
advantage ; who  can  give  that  support  to  their  feeble  spirits 
which  they  stand  so  much  in  need  of;  and  who,  by  affection 
and  tenderness,  might  make  such  a woman  happy  in  exerting 
every  talent,  and  accomplishing  herself  in  every  elegant  art 
that  could  contribute  to  his  amusement. 

In  short,  I am  of  opinion,  that  a married  state,  if  entered 
into  from  proper  motives  of  esteem  and  affection,  will  be  the 
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happiest  for  yourselves,  make  you  most  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  the  most  useful  members  of  society.  But 
[ confess  I am  not  enough  of  a patriot  to  wish  you  to  marry 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  I wish  you  to  marry  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  make  yourselves  happier.  When  I am  so  par- 
ticular in  my  advices  about  your  conduct,  I own,  my  own 
heart  beats  with  the  fond  hopes  of  making  you  worthy  the 
attachment  of  men  who  will  deserve  you,  and  be  sensible  of 
your  merit.  But  heaven  forbid  you  should  ever  relinquish 
the  ease  and  independence  of  a single  life,  to  become  the 
slaves  of  a fool,  or  of  a tyrant’s  caprice. 

As  these  have  always  been  my  sentiments,  I shall  do  you 
but  justice,  when  I wish  you  in  such  independent  circumstances 
as  may  lay  you  under  no  temptation  to  do,  from  necessity, 
what  you  will  never  do  from  choice.  This  will  likewise  save 
you  from  that  cruel  mortification  to  a woman  of  spirit,  the  sus- 
picion that  a gentleman  thinks  he  does  you  an  honor,  or  a 
favor,  when  he  asks  you  for  a wife. 

I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIV. — On  Marriage,  from  the  Same . 

Dear  Daughters, 

You  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  reserved  behavior 
which  I recommend  to  you,  and  your  appearing  seldom  at 
public  places,  must  cut  off  all  opportunities  of  your  being  ac- 
quainted with  gentlemen.  I am  very  far  from  intending  this  ; 
I advise  you  to  no  reserve,  but  what  will  render  you  more 
respected  and  beloved  by  our  sex.  I do  not  think  public  places 
suited  to  make  people  acquainted  together.  They  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  their  looks  and  external  behavior.  But  it 
is  in  private  companies  alone,  where  you  can  expect  easy  and 
agreeable  conversation,  which  I shall  never  wish  you  to  de- 
cline. If  you  do  not  allow  gentlemen  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  you  can  never  expect  to  marry  with  attachment  on 
either  side.  Love  is  very  seldom  produced  at  first  sight : at 
least,  it  must  have,  in  that  case,  a very  unjustifiable  founda- 
tion. True  love  is  founded  on  esteem,  in  a correspondence 
of  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  steals  on  the  heart  imperceptibly. 

There  is  one  advice  I shall  leave  you,  to  which  I beg  your 
particular  attention.  Before  your  affections  come  to  be  in 
the  least  engaged  to  any  man,  examine  your  tempers,  your 
tastes,  and  your  hearts,  very  severely ; and  settle  in  your 
own  minds,  what  are  the  requisites  to  your  happiness  in  a 
married  state ; and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that  you  should 
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get  every  thing  to  your  wish,  come  to  a steady  determina- 
tion what  you  are  to  consider  as  essential,  and  what  may  be 
sacrificed. 

If  you  have  hearts  disposed  by  nature  for  love  and  friend- 
ship, and  possess  those  feelings  which  enable  you  to  enter 
into  all  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  these  attachments, 
consider  well,  as  you  value  your  future  happiness,  before  you 
give  them  any  indulgence.  If  you  have  the  misfortune  (for 
a very  great  misfortune  it  commonly  is  to  your  sex,)  to  have 
such  a temper,  and  such  sentiments,  deeply  rooted  in  you  ; if 
you  have  spirit  and  resolution  to  resist  the  solicitations  of 
vanity,  the  persecution  of  friends,  (for  you  will  have  lost  the 
only  friend  that  will  never  persecute  you,)  and  can  support 
the  prospect  of  the  many  inconveniences  attending  the  state 
of  an  old  maid ; then  you  may  indulge  yourselves  in  that 
kind  of  sentimental  reading  and  conversation,  which  is  most 
correspondent  with  your  feelings. 

But,  if  you  find,  on  a strict  self-examination,  that  marriage 
is  absolutely  essential  to  your  happiness,  keep  the  secret  in- 
violable in  your  own  bosoms,  but  shun,  as  you  would  do  the 
most  fatal  poison,  all  that  species  of  reading  and  conversation, 
which  warms  the  imagination,  which  engages  and  softens 
the  heart,  and  raises  the  taste  above  the  level  of  common  life. 
If  you  do  otherwise,  consider  the  terrible  conflicts  of  passions 
this  may  afterwards  raise  in  your  breasts. 

If  this  refinement  once  takes  deep  root  in  your  minds,  and 
you  do  not  obey  its  dictates,  but  marry  from  vulgar  and  mer- 
cenary views,  you  may  never  be  able  to  eradicate  it  entirely, 
and  then  it  will  embitter  all  your  days.  Instead  of  meeting 
with  sense,  delicacy,  tenderness,  a lover,  a friend,  an  equal 
companion  in  a husband,  you  may  be  tired  with  insipidity 
and  dullness,  shocked  with  indelicacy,  or  mortified  by  indif- 
ference. You  will  find  none  to  compassionate,  or  even  un- 
derstand your  sufferance  ; for  your  husbands  may  not  use  you 
cruelly,  and  may  give  you  as  much  money  for  your  clothes, 
personal  expenses,  and  domestic  necessaries,  as  is  suitable  to 
their  fortunes  ; the  world  would  therefore  look  upon  you  as 
unreasonable  women,  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  happy,  if  you 
were  not  so.  To  avoid  these  complicated  evils,  if  you  are 
determined  at  all  events  to  marry,  I would  advise  you  to 
make  all  your  reading  and  amusements  of  such  a kind  as  do 
not  affect  the  heart,  nor  the  imagination,  except  in  the  way 
of  wit  or  humor. 

I have  no  view,  by  these  advices,  to  lead  your  taste  ; I only 
want  to  persuade  you  of  the  necessity  of  knowing  your  own 
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minds,  which,  though  seemingly  very  easy,  is  what  you/^  sex 
very  seldom  attain,  on  many  important  occasions  in  life,  but 
particularly  on  this  of  which  I am  speaking.  There  is  not  a 
quality  I more  anxiously  wish  you  to  possess,  than  that  col- 
lected decisive  spirit  which  rests  on  itself,  which  enables  you 
to  see  where  your  true  happiness  lies,  and  to  pursue  it  with 
the  most  determined  resolution.  In  matters  of  business,  fol- 
low the  advice  of  those  who  know  them  better  than  your- 
selves, and  in  whose  integrity  you  can  confide ; but  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  that  depend  upon  your  own  feelings,  consult  no 
one  friend  whatever,  but  consult  with  your  own  hearts. 

If  a gentleman  makes  his  addresses  to  you,  or  gives  you 
reason  to  believe  he  will  do  so,  before  you  allow  your  affec- 
tions to  be  engaged,  endeavor,  in  the  most  prudent  and  secret 
manner,  to  procure  from  your  friends  every  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  him,  such  as  his  character  for  sense,  his 
morals,  his  temper,  fortune,  and  family ; whether  it  be  distin- 
guished for  parts  and  worth,  or  for  their  folly,  knavery,  and 
lothesome  hereditary  diseases.  When  your  friends  inform 
you,  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  they  go  further,  they 
have  not  the  deference  for  you  which  a becoming  dignity  on 
your  part  would  effectually  command.  Whatever  your  views 
are  in  marrying,  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
their  being  disappointed.  If  fortune  and  the  pleasures  it 
brings,  are  your  aim,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  settlement  of 
jointure  and  children’s  provisions  should  be  amply  and 
properly  securred,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  enjoy  the 
fortune  during  your  own  life.  The  principal  security  you 
can  have  for  this,  will  depend  on  your  marrying  a good-na- 
tured, generous  man,  who  despises  money,  and  who  will  let 
you  live  where  you  can  best  enjoy  that  pleasure,  that  pomp 
and  parade  of  life,  for  which  you  married  him. 

I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXV. — On  the  same  subject , in  continuation . 
Dear  Daughters, 

From  what  I wrote  in  my  last,  you  will  easily  see, 
that  I could  never  pretend  to  advise  whom  you  should  mar- 
ry ; but  I can  with  great  confidence  advise  whom  you  should 
not  marry. 

Avoid  a companion  that  may  entail  any  hereditary  disease 
on  your  posterity ; particularly,  that  most  dreadful  of  all  hu- 
man calamities,  madness.  It  is  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
run  into  such  danger,  and,  in  my  opinion,  highly  criminal. 
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Do  not  marry  a fool ; he  is  the  most  untractable  of  all  am 
mals ; he  is  led  by  his  passions  and  caprices,  and  is  incapable 
of  hearing  the  voice  of  reason.  It  may  probably,  too,  hurt 
your  vanity,  to  have  husbands  for  whom  you  have  reason  to 
blush  and  tremble,  every  time  they  open  their  lips  in  compa- 
ny. But  the  worst  circumstance  that  attends  a fool,  is  his  con- 
stant jealousy  of  his  wife’s  being  thought  to  govern  him.  This 
renders  it  impossible  to  lead  him,  and  he  is  continually  doing 
absurd  and  disagreeable  things,  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
show  he  dares  do  them. 

A rake  is  always  a suspicious  husband,  because  he  has 
only  known  the  most  worthless  of  your  sex.  He  likewise 
entails  the  worst  diseases  on  his  wife,  and  children,  if  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  any. 

If  you  have  any  sense  of  religion  yourselves,  do  not  think 
of  husbands  who  have  none.  If  they  have  tolerable  under- 
standings, they  will  be  glad  that  you  have  religion,  for  their 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  families.  If  they  are 
weak  men,  they  will  be  continually  teasing  and  shocking  you 
about  your  principles.  If  you  have  children,  you  will  suffer 
the  most  bitter  distress,  in  seeing  all  your  endeavors  to  form 
their  minds  to  virtue  and  piety,  all  your  endeavors  to  secure 
their  present  and  eternal  happiness,  frustrated  and  turned  into 
ridicule. 

As  I look  on  your  choice  of  a husband  to  be  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  your  happiness,  I hope  you  will  make  it 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  Do  not  give  way  to  a sud- 
den sally  of  passion,  and  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  love. 
Genuine  love  is  not  founded  in  caprice ; it  is  founded  in  na- 
ture ; on  honorable  views,  on  virtue,  on  similarity  of  taste 
and  sympathy  of  souls.  If  you  have  these  sentiments,  you 
will  never  marry  any  one,  when  you  are  not  in  that  situation, 
in  point  of  fortune,  which  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
either  of  you.  What  that  competency  may  be,  can  only  be 
determined  by  your  own  tastes.  It  would  be  ungenerous  in 
you  to  take  advantage  of  a lover’s  attachment,  to  plunge  him 
into  distress ; and,  if  he  has  any  honor,  no  personal  gratifi- 
cation will  ever  tempt  him  to  enter  into  any  connexion  which 
will  render  you  unhappy.  If  you  have  as  much  between 
you  as  to  satisfy  all  your  demands,  it  is  sufficient.  I shall 
conclude,  with  endeavoring  to  remove  a difficulty  which  must 
occur  to  any  woman  of  reflection,  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

What  is  to  become  of  all  those  refinements  of  delicacy, 
that  dignity  of  manner  which  checked  all  familiarities,  and 
suspended  desire  in  respectful  and  awful  admiration  ? In  an- 
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swer  to  this,  I shall  only  observe,  that  if  motive*  of  interest 
or  vanity  have  had  any  share  in  your  resolutions  to  marry, 
none  of  these  chimerical  notions  will  give  you  any  pain  ; nay, 
they  will  very  quickly  appear  as  ridiculous  in  your  own  eyes 
as  they  probably  always  do  in  the  eyes  of  your  husbands. 
They  have  been  sentiments  which  floated  in  your  imagina- 
tions, but  have  never  reached  your  hearts.  But,  if  these  sen- 
timents have  been  truly  genuine,  and  if  you  have  had  the 
singular  happy  fate  to  attach  those  who  understand  them, 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Marriage,  indeed,  will  not  at  once  dispel  the  enchantment 
raised  by  an  external  beauty ; but  the  virtues  and  graces  that 
first  warmed  the  heart,  the  reserve  and  delicacy  which  al- 
ways left  the  lover  something  farther  to  wish,  and  often  made 
him  doubtful  of  your  sensibility  or  attachment,  may  and  ought 
ever  to  remain.  The  tumult  of  passion  will  necessarily  sub- 
side ; but  it  will  be  succeeded  by  an  endearment  that  affects 
the  heart  in  a more  equal,  more  sensible,  and  tender  manner. 
But  I must  check  myself,  and  not  indulge  in  descriptions  that 
may  mislead  you,  and  that  too  sensibly  awake  the  remem- 
brance of  my  happier  days,  which  perhaps  it  were  better  for 
me  to  forget  for  ever. 

I have  thus  given  you  my  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  your  future  life,  chiefly  calculated  for  that 
period,  when  you  are  just  entering  the  world.  I have  endea- 
vored to  avoid  some  peculiarities  of  opinion,  which,  from 
their  contradiction  to  the  general  practice  of  the  world,  I 
might  reasonably  have  suspected  were  not  so  well  founded. 
But,  in  writing  to  you,  I am  afraid  my  heart  has  been  too  full, 
and  too  warmly  interested,  to  allow  me  to  keep  this  resolu- 
tion. This  may  have  produced  some  embarrassment,  and 
some  seeming  contradiction.  What  I have  written  has  been 
the  amusement  of  some  solitary  hours,  and  has  served  to 
divert  some  melancholy  reflections.  You  will  at  least  be 
pleased  with  it,  as  the  last  mark  of  your  father’s  love  and 
affection.  I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. — From  a Gentleman  to  a Lady , profess- 
ing an  aversion  to  tedious  formality  in  Courtship. 
Dear  Madam, 

I remember  that,  one  of  the  ancients,  in  describing  a youth 
in  love,  says,  “ he  has  neither  wisdom  enough  to  speak,  nor 
to  hold  his  tongue.”  If  this  be  a just  description,  the  sinceri- 
ty of  my  passion  will  admit  of  no  dispute  : and  whenever  id 
H 2 
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your  company  I behave  like  a fool,  forget  not  that  you  an; 
answerable  for  my  incapacity.  Having  made  bold  to  declare 
this  much,  I must  presume  to  say,  that  a favorable  reception 
of  this,  will  I am  certain,  make  me  more  worthy  of  your 
notice ; but  your  disdain  would  be  what  I believe  myself  in- 
capable ever  to  surmount.  To  try  by  idle  fallacies,  and  airy 
compliments,  to  prevail  on  your  judgment,  is  a folly  for  any 
man  to  attempt  who  knows  you.  No,  Madam,  your  good 
sense  and  endowments  have  raised  you  far  above  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  the  mean  artifices  which  prevail  upon  the 
less  deserving  of  your  sex : you  are  not  to  be  so  lightly  de- 
ceived ; and,  if  you  were,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I should  not 
think  you  deserving  of  the  trouble  that  would  attend  such  an 
attempt. 

This,  I must  own,  is  no  fashionable  letter  from  one  who,  I 
am  sure,  loves  up  to  the  greatest  hero  of  romance ; but  as  I 
would  hope  that  the  happiness  I sue  for,  should  be  lasting,  it 
is  certainly  most  eligible  to  take  no  step  to  procure  it  but  what 
will  bear  reflection ; for  I should  be  happy  to  see  you  mine, 
even  when  both  have  outlived  the  taste  of  every  thing  that 
has  not  virtue  and  reason  to  support  it.  I am,  Madam,  not- 
withstanding this  unpolished  address, 

Your  most  respectful  admirer, 

And  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXVII. — The  Lady's  Answer , encouraging  a 
further  declaration . 

Sir, 

I am  very  little  in  love  with  the  fashionable  methods  of 
courtship ; sincerity,  with  me,  is  preferable  to  compliments. 
Yet  I see  no  reason  why  common  decency  should  be  discard- 
ed. There  is  something  so  odd  in  your  style,  that  w hen  I 
know  whether  you  are  in  jest  or  earnest,  I shall  be  less  at  a 
loss  to  answer  you.  Mean  time,  as  there  is  abundant  room 
for  rising,  rather  than  sinking,  in  your  complaisance,  you  may 
possibly  have  chosen  wisely,  to  begin  first  at  the  lower.  If 
this  be  the  case,  I know  not  what  your  succeeding  addresses 
may  produce : but  I tell  you  fairly,  that  your  present  makes 
no  great  impression,  yet  perhaps  as  much  as  you  intend,  on 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXVIII. — From  the  Gentleman  to  the  Lady , more 
openly  declaring  his  passion . 

Dear  Madam, 

Now  I have  the  hope  of  not  being  despised  for  my  ac 
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knovvledged  affection,  I declare  to  you,  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, that  I have  long  had  a most  sincere  passion  for  you ; 
but  I have  seen  gentlemen  led  such  dances,  when  they  have 
given  up  their  affections  to  the  lovely  tyrants  of  their  hearts, 
and  could  not  help  themselves,  that  I had  no  courage  to  begin 
an  address  in  the  usual  forms,  even  to  you,  of  whose  good 
sense  and  generosity  I nevertheless  had  a good  opinion.  You 
have  favored  me  with  a few  lines,  which  I most  kindly  thank 
you  for.  And  I do  assure  you,  Madam,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
to  encourage  my  honorable  suit,  you  shall  have  so  just  an  ac 
count  of  my  circumstances  and  pretensions,  as  I hope  wil 
entitle  me  to  your  favor  in  the  honorable  light  in  which  I pro 
foss  myself,  dear  Madam, 

Your  most  obliged  and  faithful  admirer. 


LETTER  XXIX. — The  Lady  in  Reply , putting  the  matter 
to  a sudden  issue . 


Sir, 

As  we  are  both  so  well  inclined  to  avftid  unnecessary 
trouble,  as  well  as  unnecessary  compliments,  I think  proper 
to  acquaint  you,  that  Mr.  Dunford,  of  Baltimore,  has  the  man- 
agement of  all  my  affairs,  and  is  a man  of  such  probity  and 
honor,  that  I do  nothing,  in  any  matters  of  consequence,  with- 
out him.  I have  no  dislike  to  your  person ; and  if  you  ap- 
prove of  what  Mr.  Dunford  can  acquaint  you  with,  in  relation 
to  me,  and  I approve  of  his  report  in  your  favor,  I shall  be 
far  from  showing  any  gentleman,  that  I have  either  an  inso- 
lent or  a sordid  spirit,  especially  to  such  as  do  me  the  honor 
of  their  good  opinion. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXX. — From  an  Aunt  to  her  Niece , tuho  had 
given  her  a ludicrous  account  of  a sober  lover . 

Dear  Niece, 

I am  sorry  you  think  Mr.  Richards  so  unsuitable  a lover. 
He  is  a serious,  sober,  good  man ; and  surely,  when  serious- 
ness and  sobriety  make  a necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  a good 
husband,  a good  father,  and  a good  master  of  a family,  those 
characters  should  not  be  the  subject  of  ridicule,  in  persons  of 
our  sex  especially,  who  would  reap  advantages  from  them. 
But  he  talks  of  the  weather  when  he  first  sees  you,  it  seems 
and  would  you  have  had  him  directly  fall  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  the  moment  he  beheld  you  t 
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He  gave  you  to  understand,  that  if  he  liked  your  charactei 
on  inquiry,  as  well  as  your  person  and  behavior,  he  should 
think  himself  very  happy  in  such  a wife ; for  that,  I dare  say. 
was  more  like  his  language,  than  what  you  put  in  his  mouth ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  have  been  a much  stranger 
speech,  had  so  cautious  and  serious  a man  said,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  character,  that  at  the  first  sight 
he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you. 

I think,  allowing  for  the  ridiculous  turn  your  airy  wit  gives 
to  the  first  visit,  that,  by  your  own  account,  he  acted  like  a 
prudent,  serious,  and  worthy  man,  as  he  is,  and  like  one  who 
thought  flashy  compliments  beneath  him,  in  so  serious  an  affair 
as  this. 

I think,  dear  niece,  this  is  not  only  a mighty  safe  way,  as 
you  call  it,  of  travelling  towards  the  land  of  matrimony,  but 
also  to  the  land  of  happiness,  with  respect  as  well  to  the  next 
world  as  to  this.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  better  enter- 
tainment you  so  much  wish  for  on  your  journey,  may  not  lead 
you  too  much  out  of  the  way,  and  divert  your  mind  from  the 
principal  view  which  you  ought  to  have  at  your  journey’s  end. 

In  short,  I should  rather  have  wished,  that  you  could  bring 
your  mind  nearer  to  his  standard,  than  that  he  should  bring 
down  his  to  your  level.  And  you  would  have  found  more  satis- 
faction in  it  than  you  imagine,  could  you  have  brought  your- 
self to  a little  more  of  that  solemn  appearance,  which  you 
treat  so  lightly,  and  which,  I think,  in  him,  is  much  more  than 
mere  appearance. 

Upon  the  whole,  dear  niece,  I am  sorry  that  a woman  of 
virtue  and  morals,  as  you  are,  should  treat  so  ludicrously  a 
serious  and  pious  frame  of  mind,  in  an  age,  wherein  good 
examples  are  so  rare,  and  so  much  wanted ; though,  at  the 
same  time,  I am  far  from  offering  to  prescribe  to  you  in  so 
arduous  an  affair,  as  a husband;  and  wish  you  and  Mr. 
Richards  too,  since  you  are  so  differently  disposed,  matched 
more  suitably  to  each  other’s  minds,  than  you  are  likely  to  be 
together. 

I am  your  truly  affectionate  aunt. 


LETTER  XXXI. — A letter  from  Lady  Wortley  Montagu , 
against  a Maxim  of  Mons.  Rochefoucalt's , “ That  Mar- 
riages are  convenient , hut  never  delightful .” 

It  appears  very  bold  in  me  to  attempt  to  destroy  a max- 
im established  by  so  celebrated  a genius  as  Mons.  Rochefou- 
calt,  and  implicitly  received  by  a nation,  which  caffs  itself 
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»he  only  perfectly  polite  nation  in  the  world,  and  which  has, 
for  so  long  a time,  given  laws  of  gallantry  to  all  Europe. 

But,  full  of  the  ardor  which  the  truth  inspires,  I dare  to  ad- 
vise the  contrary  ; and  assert  boldly,  that  it  is  marriage-love 
only  which  can  be  delightful  to  a good  mind. 

We  cannot  taste  the  sweets  of  perfect  love,  but  in  a well- 
suited  marriage.  Nothing  so  much  distinguishes  a little  mind 
as  to  stop  at  words.  What  signifies  that  custom,  (for  which 
we  see  very  good  reasons,)  of  making  the  name  of  husband 
and  wife  ridiculous  1 A husband  signifies,  in  the  general  in- 
terpretation, a jealous  mortal,  a quarrelsome  tyrant,  or  a good 
sort  of  fool,  on  whom  we  may  impose  anything ; a wife  is  a 
domestic  demon,  given  to  this  poor  man  to  deceive  and  tor- 
ment him.  The  conduct  of  the  generality  of  people  justifies 
these  two  characters.  But  I say  again,  what  signify  words  ? 
A well-regulated  marriage  is  not  like  those  of  ambition  and 
interest.  It  is  two  lovers  who  live  together.  Let  a priest 
pronounce  certain  words,  let  an  attorney  sign  certain  papers, 
I look  upon  these  preparations  as  a lover  does  on  a ladder  of 
cords,  that  he  fixes  to  the  window  of  his  mistress. 

I know  there  are  some  people  of  false  delicacy,  who  main- 
tain that  the  pleasures  of  love  are  only  due  to  difficulties  and 
dangers.  They  say,  very  wittingly,  the  rose  would  not  be 
the  rose  without  thorns,  and  a thousand  other  trifles  of  that 
nature,  which  make  so  little  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I 
am  persuaded,  was  I a lover,  the  fear  of  hurting  her  I loved 
would  make  me  unhappy,  if  the  possession  was  accompanied 
with  dangers  to  her.  The  life  of  married  lovers  is  very  dif- 
ferent : they  pass  it  in  a change  of  mutual  obligations  and 
marks  of  benevolence,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  forming  the 
entire  happiness  of  the  object  beloved ; in  which  point  I have 
placed  perfect  enjoyment. 

The  most  trifling  cares  of  economy  become  noble  and  deli- 
cate, when  they  are  heightened  by  sentiments  of  tenderness. 
To  furnish  a room  is  no  longer  furnishing  a room,  it  is  orna- 
menting a place  where  I expect  my  lover : to  order  a supper 
is  not  simply  giving  orders  to  a cook,  it  is  amusing  myself  in 
regaling  him  I love.  These  necessary  occupations,  regarded 
in  this  light  by  a lover,  are  pleasures  infinitely  more  sensible 
and  lively,  than  cards,  and  public  places,  which  make  the  hap- 
piness of  the  multitude  incapable  of  true  pleasure.  A passion, 
happy  and  contented,  softens  every  movement  of  the  soul,  and 
gilds  each  object  that  we  look  on. 

To  a happy  lover,  (I  mean  one  married  to  his  mistress,)  if 
he  has  any  employment,  every  thing  becomes  agreeable,  when 
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he  can  say  to  himself,  it  is  to  serve  her  I love.  If  fortune  is 
favorable,  for  that  does  not  depend  on  merit,  and  gives  suc- 
cess to  his  undertaking,  all  the  advantages  he  receives  are 
offerings  due  to  her  charms.  He  enjoys  his  glory,  his  rank, 
his  riches,  but  as  they  regard  her  he  loves.  In  misfortune, 
it  is  his  consolation,  to  retire  to  a person,  who  feels  his  sor- 
row, and  to  say  to  himself,  in  her  arms,  “ My  happiness  does 
not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune ; here  is  my  assured  asy- 
lum against  all  grief ; your  esteem  makes  me  insensible  to  the 
injustice  of  a court,  or  the  ingratitude  of  a master.  I feel  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  the  loss  of  my  estate,  as  that  misfortune 
gives  me  new  proofs  of  your  virtue  and  tenderness.  How 
little  desirable  is  grandeur  to  persons  already  happy  ! We 
have  no  need  of  flatterers  or  equipage ; I reign  in  your  heart, 
and  I possess  in  your  person  all  the  delights  of  nature.”  In 
short,  there  is  no  situation  of  which  the  melancholy  may  not 
be  softened  by  the  company  of  the  person  we  love.  Even 
an  illness  is  not  without  its  pleasures,  when  we  are  attended 
by  one  we  love.  I should  never  have  done,  was  I to  give 
you  a detail  of  all  the  charms  of  a union  in  which  we  find, 
at  once,  all  that  flatters  the  senses  in  the  most  delicate  and 
most  extended  pleasure ; but  I cannot  conclude  without  men 
tioning  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  each  day  increase  the  amia- 
ble pledges  of  our  tender  friendship,  and  the  occupation  of 
improving  them  according  to  their  different  sexes.  We  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  tender  instinct  of  nature,  refined  by  love. 
We  admire  in  the  daughter  the  beauty  of  the  mother,  and  re- 
spect in  the  son  the  appearance  of  understanding  and  natural 
probity  which  we  esteem  in  the  father. 

A man  when  he  marries  his  mistress  ought  to  forget  that 
she  then  appears  adorable  to  him  ; and  consider  that  she  is 
but  a simple  mortal,  subject  to  diseases,  caprice,  and  ill-humor. 
He  must  prepare  his  constancy  to  support  the  loss  of  her 
beauty,  and  collect  a fund  of  complacency,  which  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  continual  conversation  of  the  person  who  is  most 
agreeable,  and  the  least  unequal,  The  woman,  on  her  side, 
must  not  expect  a continuance  of  flatteries  and  obedience. 
She  must  dispose  herself  to  obey  agreeably ; a science  very 
difficult,  and,  of  consequence,  of  great  merit  to  a man  capable 
of  feeling.  She  must  strive  to  heighten  the  charms  of  a mis- 
tress, by  the  good  sense  and  solidity  of  a friend.  When  two 
persons,  prepossessed  with  sentiments  so  reasonable,  are  uni- 
ted by  eternal  ties,  all  nature  smiles  upon  them,  and  the  most 
common  objects  become  charming. 

I esteem  much  the  morals  of  the  Turks,  an  ignorant  peo> 
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pie,  but  very  polite  in  my  opinion.  A gallant,  convicted  of 
having  debauched  a married  woman,  is  looked  upon  by  them 
with  the  same  horror  as  an  abandoned  woman  by  us  ; he  is 
sure  never  to  make  his  fortune,  and  every  one  would  be 
ashamed  to  give  a considerable  employment  to  a man  sus- 
pected of  being  guilty  of  so  enormous  a crime.  What  would 
they  say  in  that  moral  nation,  were  they  to  see  one  of  our 
anti-knight-errants,  who  was  always  in  pursuit  of  adventures 
to  put  innocent  young  women  in  distress,  and  ruin  the  honor 
of  the  woman  of  fashion ; who  regard  beauty,  youth,  rank, 
and  virtue,  but  as  so  many  spurs  to  incite  their  desire  to  ruin, 
and  who  place  all  their  glory  in  appearing  artful  seducers  ; 
forgetting,  that,  with  all  their  care,  they  can  never  attain  but 
to  the  second  rank : the  devils  have  long  since  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  first ! 

I own,  that  our  barbarous  manners  are  so  well  calculated 
for  the  establishment  of  vice,  and  misery,  (which  is  insepa- 
rable from  it,)  that  they  must  have  hearts  and  heads  infi- 
nitely above  the  common,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  a marriage 
such  as  I have  described.  Nature  is  so  weak,  and  so  given 
to  change,  that  it  is  difficult  to  support  the  best  founded  con- 
stancy amidst  those  many  dissipations  that  our  ridiculous 
customs  have  rendered  inevitable.  A husband,  who  loves 
his  wife,  is  in  pain  to  see  her  take  the  liberties  which  fashion 
allows  ; it  appears  hard  to  refuse  them  to  her,  and  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  conform  himself  to  the  polite  manners  of 
Europe  ; to  see,  every  day,  her  hands  a prey  to  every  one 
who  will  take  them ; to  hear  her  display,  to  the  whole  world, 
the  charms  of  her  wit ; to  show  her  neck,  in  full  day ; to 
dress  for  balls  and  shows,  to  attract  admirers,  and  to  listen  to 
the  idle  flattery  of  a thousand  fops.  Can  any  man  support 
his  esteem  for  a creature  so  public,  or,  at  least,  does  she  not 
lose  much  of  her  merit  ? 

To  return  to  the  oriental  maxims,  where  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  content  themselves  with  limiting  the  power  of  their 
charms  to  him  who  has  a right  to  enjoy  them  : they  have  too 
much  honor  to  wish  to  make  other  men  miserable,  and  are 
too  sincere  not  to  own  they  think  themselves  capable  of  ex- 
citing a passion. 

I remember  a conversation  I had  with  a lady  of  great 
quality  at  Constantinople,  the  most  amiable  woman  I ever 
knew  in  my  life,  and  for  whom  I had  afterwards  the  most 
tender  friendship ; she  owned  ingenuously  to  me,  that  she  was 
content  with  her  husband.  What  libertines  you  Christian 
people  are ! (sKe  said  ;)  it  is  permitted  to  you  to  receive  visits 
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from  as  many  men  as  you  please ; and  your  laws  permit  you 
without  limitation  the  use  of  wine.  I assured  her  she  was 
very  much  misinformed  ; that  it  was  true  we  received  visits, 
but  these  visits  were  full  of  form  and  respect ; and  that  it  was 
a crime  to  hear  a man  talk  of  love,  or  for  us  to  love  any 
other  than  our  husbands.  Your  husbands  are  very  good 
(said  she,  laughing)  to  content  themselves  with  so  limited  a 
fidelity.  Your  eyes,  your  hands,  your  conversation,  are  for 
the  public,  and  what  do  you  pretend  to  reserve  for  them  ? 
Pardon  me,  my  beautiful  Sultanr , (added  she,  embracing  me,) 
I have  all  possible  inclination  to  believe  what  you  say,  but 
you  would  impose  upon  me  impossibilities.  I know  the 
amorous  complexion  of  your  infidels,  I see  you  are  ashamed 
of  them,  and  I will  never  mention  them  to  you  more. 

I found  so  much  good  sense  and  truth  in  all  she  said,  that 
I could  scarcely  contradict  her ; and  I owned  at  first,  that 
she  had  reason  to  prefer  the  morals  of  the  Mussulmans  to  our 
ridiculous  customs,  which  are  surprisingly  opposite  to  the 
very  severe  maxims  of  Christianity.  And  notwithstanding 
our  foolish  manners,  I am  of  opinion  that  a woman,  deter- 
mined to  find  her  happiness  in  the  love  of  her  husband,  must 
give  up  the  extravagant  desire  of  being  admired  by  the  pub- 
lic ; and  that  a husband  who  loves  his  wife,  must  deprive 
himself  of  the  reputation  of  being  a gallant.  You  see  that  I 
suppose  two  persons  very  extraordinary  ; it  is  not  then  very 
surprising,  such  a union  should  be  rare  in  a country,  -where 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  happy,  to  despise  the  estab- 
lished maxims.  I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXII. — To  a very  young  Lady  on  her  mar . 
riage.  JBy  Dr.  Swift. 

Madam, 

The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and  paying 
visits,  on  account  of  your  marriage,  being  now  over,  you 
are  beginning  to  enter  into  a course  of  life,  where  you  wil* 
want  much  advice  to  divert  you  from  falling  into  many  errors, 
fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject.  I have 
always,  borne  an  entire  friendship  for  your  father  and  mother , 
and  the  person  they  have  chosen  for  your  husband,  hath  been 
for  some  years  past  my  particular  favorite.  I have  long 
wished  you  might  come  together,  because  I hoped  that  from 
the  goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by  following  the  coun- 
sel of  wise  friends,  you  might  in  time  make  yourself  worthy 
of  him.  Your  parents  were  so  far  in  the  right,  that  they  did 
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not  produce  you  too  much  into  the  world ; whereby  you 
avoided  many  wrong  steps  which  others  have  taken,  and  have 
fewer  ill  impressions  to  be  removed.  But  they  failed,  as  it  is 
generally  the  case,  in  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your 
mind  : without  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  preserve 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a wise  man,  who  soon  grows 
weary  of  acting  the  lover,  and  treating  his  wife  like  a rris- 
tress,  but  wants  a reasonable  companion,  and  a true  friend, 
through  every  stage  of  his  life.  It  must  therefore  be  your 
business  to  qualify  yourself  for  those  offices ; wherein  I will 
not  fail  to  be  your  director,  as  long  as  I shall  think  you  deserve 
it,  by  letting  you  know  how  you  are  to  act,  and  what  you  are 
to  avoid.  And  beware  of  despising  or  neglecting  my  instruc- 
tions ; whereon  will  depend  not  only  your  making  a good 
figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own  real  happiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  person  who  ought  to  be  the  dearest  to  you. 

I must  therefore  desire  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  very 
slow  in  changing  the  modest  behavior  of  a virgin.  It  is  usual 
in  young  wives,  before  they  have  been  many  weeks  married, 
to  assume  a bold  forward  look  and  manner  of  talking  ; as  if 
they  intended  to  signify  in  all  companies  that  they  were  no 
longer  girls;  and  consequently  that  their  whole  demeanor 
before  they  got  a husband  was  all  but  a countenance  and 
constraint,  upon  their  nature ; whereas,  I suppose,  if  the  votes 
of  wise  men  were  gathered,  a great  majority  would  be  in 
favor  of  those  ladies,  who,  after  they  were  entered  into  that 
state,  rather  choose  to  double  their  portion  of  modesty  and 
reserved  ness. 

I must  likewise  warn  you  strictly  against  the  least  degree 
of  fondness  to  your  husband  before  any  witness  whatsoever, 
even  before  your  nearest  relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your 
chamber.  This  proceeding  is  so  exactly  odious  and  disgustful  to 
all  who  have  either  good  breeding  or  good  sense,  that  they 
assign  two  very  unamiable  reasons  for  it : the  one  is  gross 
hypocrisy,  and  the  other  has  too  bad  a name  to  mention.  If 
there  is  any  difference  to  be  made,  your  husband  is  the  lowest 
person  in  the  company,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  every 
gentleman  present  has  a better  claim  to  all  marks  of  civility 
and  distinction  from  you.  Conceal  your  esteem  and  lov« 
in  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  lan- 
guage for  private  hours ; which  are  so  many  in  the  four-and- 
twenty,  that  they  will  afford  time  to  employ  a passion  as  ex- 
alted as  any  that  was  ever  described  in  a French  romance. 

Upon  this  head,  I should  likewise  advise  you  to  difler  in 
practice  from  those  ladies  who  affect  abundance  of  uneasiness 
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while  their  husbands  are  abroad ; start  with  every  knock  at 
the  door,  and  ring  the  bell  incessantly  for  the  servants  to  let 
m their  master : who  will  not  eat  a bit  of  dinner  or  supper,  if 
the  husband  happens  to  stay  out ; and  receive  him  at  his  return 
with  such  a medley  of  chiding  and  kindness,  catechising  him 
where  he  has  been,  that  a shrew  ftom  Billingsgate  would  be  a 
more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives,  who,  when  their  hus- 
bands are  gone  a journey,  must  have  a letter  every  post  upon 
pain  of  fits  and  hysterics ; and  a day  must  be  fixed  for  theii 
return  home,  without  the  least  allowance  for  business,  or  sick- 
ness, or  accidents,  or  weather.  Upon  which  I can  only  say, 
that,  in  my  observation,  those  ladies  who  are  apt  to  make  the 
greatest  clatter  on  such  occasions  would  liberally  have  paid  a 
messenger,  for  bringing  them  news  that  their  husbands  had 
broke  their  necks  on  the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  1 advise  you  to  abate 
a little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine  clothes  so  predominant 
in  your  sex.  It  is  a little  hard,  that  our’s,  for  whose  sake  you 
wear  them,  are  not  admitted  of  your  council.  I may  venture 
to  assure  you,  that  we  will  make  an  abatement  at  any  time 
of  four  pounds  a yard  in  brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow 
a suitable  addition  of  care  in  the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of 
their  persons.  For  the  satirical  part  of  mankind  will  needs 
believe,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy ; 
and  that  the  capacities  of  a lady  are  sometimes  apt  to  fall  short 
in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  finery  together.  I shall  only  add 
upon  so  tender  a subject,  what  a pleasant  gentleman  said  con- 
cerning a silly  woman  of  quality,  “ That  nothing  could  make 
her  supportable,  but  by  cutting  off  her  head,  for  his  ears  were 
offended  by  her  tongue,  and  his  nose  by  her  hair  and  teeth.” 

I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIII. — To  the  same . By  the  same . 
Madam, 

I am  wholly  at  a loss  how  to  advise  you  in  the  choice  of 
company ; which,  however,  is  a point  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  in  your  life.  If  your  general  acquaintance  be  among 
the  ladies  who  are  your  equals  or  superiors,  provided  they  have 
nothing  of  what  is  commonly  called  ill  reputation,  you  think 
you  are  safe : and  this,  in  the  style  of  the  world,  will  pass  for 
good  company.  Whereas,  I am  afraid,  it  will  be  hard  for  you 
to  pick  out  one  female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom 
you  will  not  be  in  manifest  danger  of  contracting  some  fop- 
pery, affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or  vice.  Your  only  safe  way 
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of  conversing  with  them  is  by  a firm  resolution  to  proceed  in 
your  practice  and  behavior  directly  contrary  to  whatever  they 
shall  say  or  do.  And  this  I take  to  be  a good  general  rule 
with  very  few  exceptions.  For  instance,  in  the  doctrines  they 
usually  deliver  to  young  married  women  for  managing  their 
husbands,  their  several  accounts  of  their  own  conduct  in  that 
particular,  to  recommend  it  to  your  imitation,  the  reflections 
they  make  upon  others  of  their  own  sex  for  acting  differently, 
their  directions  how  to  come  off  with  victory  upon  any  dis- 
pute or  quarrel  you  may  have  with  your  husband,  the  arts  by* 
which  you  may  discover,  and  practise  upon,  his  weak  side, 
when  to  work  by  flattery  and  insinuation,  when  to  melt  him 
with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him  with  a high  hand.  In  these, 
and  a thousand  other  cases,  it  will  be  prudent  to  retain  as 
many  of  their  lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and  then 
determine  to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all. 

I hope  your  husband  will  interpose  his  authority  to  limit 
you  in  the  trade  of  visiting,  Half-a-dozen  fools  are  in  all  con- 
science as  many  as  you  should  require : and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  see  them  two  or  three  times  a year ; for  I think 
the  fashion  does  not  exact,  that  visits  should  be  paid  oftener  to 
friends. 

I advise  that  your  company  at  home  should  consist  of  men 
rather  than  of  women.  To  say  the  truth,  I never  yet  knew 
a tolerable  woman  to  be  fond  of  her  own  sex.  I confess  when 
both  are  mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities 
forward,  there  may  be  an  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will ; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  some  degree  of  good  sense,  can 
make  conversation  or  any  amusement  agreeable.  But  a 
knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by  themselves,  is  a very  school 
of  impertinence  and  detraction — and  it  is  well  if  those  be  the 
worst. 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  husband’s  choice, 
and  not  recommended  to  you  by  any  she-companions  : because 
they  will  certainly  fix  a coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost 
you  some  time  and  pains  before  you  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  distinguishing  such  a one  from  a man  of  sense. 

Never  take  a favorite  waiting-maid  into  your  cabinet  coun- 
cil, to  entertain  you  with  histories  of  those  ladies  whom  she 
hath  formerly  served,  of  their  diversions  and  dresses ; to  insin- 
uate how  great  a fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you  are 
allowed  to  squander ; to  appeal  to  her  from  your  husband,  and 
to  be  determined  by  her  judgment,  because  you  are  sure  it 
will  be  always  for  you ; to  receive  and  discard  servants  by 
approbation  and  dislike ; to  engage  you  by  her  insinua* 
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tions  into  misunderstandings  with  your  best  friends,  to  repre- 
sent all  things  in  false  colors,  and  to  be  the  common  emissary 
ot  scandal. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be,  to  gain  and  pre- 
serve the  friendship  and  esteem  of  your  husband.  You  are 
married  to  a man  of  good  education  and  learning,  of  an  ex- 
cellent understanding,  and  an  exact  taste.  It  is  true,  and  it 
is  happy  for  you,  that  these  qualities  in  him  are  adorned  with 
great  modesty,  a most  amiable  sweetness  of  temper,  and  an 
unusual  disposition  to  sobriety  and  virtue.  But  neither  good 
nature  nor  virtue  will  suffer  him  to  esteem  you  against  his 
judgment ; and  although  he  is  not  capable  of  using  you  ill, 
yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a thing  indifferent,  and  perhaps  con- 
temptible, unless  you  can  supply  the  loss  of  youth  and  beauty 
with  more  durable  qualities.  You  have  but  a very  few  years 
to  be  young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; and 
as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a husband,  who  is  not 
a fool ; for  I hope  you  do  not  still  dream  of  charms  and  rap- 
tures, which  marriage  ever  did,  and  ever  will  put  a sudden 
end  to.  Besides,  yours  was  a match  of  prudence  and  common 
good  liking,  without  the  mixture  of  any  ridiculous  passion 
which  has  no  being  but  in  plays  and  romances.  You  must 
therefore  use  all  endeavors  to  attain  to  some  degree  of  those 
accomplishments  which  your  husband  most  values  in  other 
people,  and  for  which  he  is  most  valued  himself.  You  must 
get  a collection  of  history  and  travels,  which  I would  recom- 
mend to  you,  and  spend  some  hours  every  day,  in  reading 
them,  and  making  extracts  from  them,  if  your  memory  be 
weak.  You  must  invite  persons  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose  conversation 
you  may  learn  to  correct  your  taste  and  judgment ; and  when 
you  can  bring  yourself  to  comprehend  and  relish  the  good 
sense  of  others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly  your- 
self; and  so  become  a reasonable  and  agreeable  companion. 
This  must  produce  in  your  husband  a true  rational  love  and 
esteem  for  you,  which  old  age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have 
regard  for  your  judgment  and  opinion  in  matters  of  the  great- 
est weight ; you  will  be  able  to  entertain  each  other  without 
a third  person  to  relieve  you  by  finding  discourse.  The  en- 
dowments of  your  mind  will  even  make  your  person  more 
agreeable  to  him,  and  when  you  are  alone  your  time  will 
not  lie  heavy  on  your  hands  for  want  of  some  trifling  amuse- 
ment. 

As  little  respect  as  I have  for  the  generality  of  your  sex,  n 
has  sometimes  moved  me  with  pity,  to  see  the  lady  of  the 
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house  forced  to  withdraw  immediately  after  dinner ; and  this 
in  families  where  there  is  not  much  drinking ; as  if  it  were  an 
established  maxim,  that  women  are  incapable  of  all  conver- 
sation. In  a room  where  both  sexes  meet,  if  the  men  are  dis- 
coursing upon  any  general  subject,  the  ladies  never  think  it 
their  business  to  partake  in  what  passes,  but  in  a separate  club 
entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  choice  of  lace  and  silk, 
and  what  dresses  they  liked  or  disproved  at  the  church  or  play- 
house. And  when  you  are  among  yourselves,  how  naturally, 
after  the  first  compliments,  do  you  apply  hands  to  each  other’s 
lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas ! as  if  the  whole  business  of 
your  lives,  and  the  public  concern  of  the  world,  depended  on 
the  color  of  your  dresses.  As  divines  say,  that  some  people 
take  more  pains  to  be  damned,  than  it  would  cost  them  to  be 
saved  ; so  your  sex  employ  more  thought,  memory,  and  ap- 
plication to  be  fools,  than  would  serve  to  make  them  wise  and 
useful.  When  I reflect  on  this  I cannot  conceive  you  to  be 
human  creatures,  but  g.  sort  of  species  hardly  a degree  above 
a monkey,  who  has  more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  you,  is 
an  animal  less  mischievous  and  expensive,  might  in  time  be  a 
tolerable  critic  in  valet  and  brocade,  and  for  aught  I know 
would  equally  become  them.  I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIV. — To  the  same  Lady.  By  the  same . 
Madam, 

I would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a necessary  folly 
as  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I have  ever  known.  I do  not  de- 
sire you  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  but  to  be  the  last  and  least  in 
it.  I expect  that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  less  than  your 
fortune  can  afford  ; and  in  your  own  heart  I would  wish  you 
to  be  an  utter  contemner  of  all  distinctions  which  a finer  pet- 
ticoat can  give  you ; because  it  will  neither  make  you  richer, 
handsomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more  virtuous,  or  wise, 
than  if  it  hung  on  a peg. 

If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning,  though  they 
happen  to  discourse  of  arts  and  sciences,  out  of  your  compass, 
yet  you  will  gather  more  advantage  by  listening  to  them, 
than  from  all  the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex ; but 
if  they  be  men  of  breeding  as  well  as  learning,  they  will  sel- 
dom engage  in  any  conversation  where  you  ought  not  to  be 
a hearer,  and  in  time  have  your  part.  If  they  talk  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of 
travels  into  remoter  nations,  or  of  the  state  of  their  own  coun- 
try, or  of  the  great  men  and  actions  of  Greece  or  Rome,  if 
12 
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they  give  their  judgment  upon  French  and  English  writers, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtue 
and  vice ; it  is  a shame  for  an  English  lady  not  to  relish  such 
discourses,  nor  to  improve  by  them,  and  endeavor  by  reading 
and  information  to  have  her  share  in  those  entertainments, 
rather  than  turn  aside,  as  it  is  the  usual  custom,  and  consult 
with  the  woman  that  sits  next  to  her,  about  a new  cargo  of 
fans. 

It  is  a little  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman’s  daughter  in 
thousand  should  be  brought  up  to  read  or  understand  her  own 
natural  tongue,  or  be  a judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are 
written  in  it,  as  any  one  may  find,  if  they  have  the  patience 
to  hear  them,  when  they  are  disposed  to  mangle  a play  or  a 
novel ; where  the  least  word  out  of  the  common  road  is  sure 
to  disconcert  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not  so 
much  as  taught  to  spell  in  their  childhood,  nor  can  ever  at- 
tain to  it  in  their  whole  lives.  I advise  you  therefore  to  read 
aloud,  more  or  less  every  day,  to  your  husband,  if  he  will 
permit  you,  or  any  other  friend  (but  not  a female  one)  who 
is  able  to  set  you  right.  And  as  for  spelling,  you  may  com- 
pass it  in  time  by  making  collections  from  the  books  you  read. 

I know  very  well,  that  those  who  are  commonly  called 
learned  women,  have  lost  all  manner  of  credit,  by  their  im- 
pertinent talkativeness,  and  conceit  of  themselves.  But  there 
is  an  easy  remedy  for  this,  if  you  once  consider,  that,  after 
all  the  pains  you  may  be  at,  you  can  never  arrive,  in  point  of 
learning,  to  the  perfections  of  a school-boy.  The  reading  I 
would  advise  you  to,  is  only  for  the  improvement  of  your 
own  good  sense,  which  will  never  fail  of  being  mended  by 
discretion.  It  is  a wrong  method,  and  ill  choice  of  books, 
that  makes  those  learned  ladies  just  so  much  worse  for  what 
they  have  read.  And  therefore  it  shall  be  my  care  to  direct 
you  better,  a task  for  which  I take  myself  to  be  not  ill  quali 
fied ; because  I have  spent  more  time,  and  have  had  more  op- 
portunities than  many  others,  to  observe  and  discover  from 
what  sources  the  various  follies  of  women  are  derived. 

Pray  observe,  how  insignificant  things  are  the  common 
race  of  ladies  when  they  have  passed  their  youth  and  beauty ; 
how  contemptible  they  appear  to  the  men,  and  yet  more  con- 
temptible to  the  younger  part  of  their  own  sex  ; and  have  no 
relief  but  in  passing  their  afternoons  in  visits,  where  they  arp 
never  acceptable ; and  their  evenings  at  cards  among  each 
other ; while  the  former  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  spleen  and 
envy,  or  in  vain  endeavors  to  repair  by  art  and  dress  the 
ruins  of  time.  Whereas,  I have  known  ladies  at  sixty,  to 
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whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court  and  town  paid  their  ad 
dresses,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  their  conversation. 

I am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  amiable  in  a man 
which  is  not  equally  so  in  a woman  ; I do  not  except  even 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  nature.  Nor  do  I know  one  vice 
or  folly  which  is  not  equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is 
indeed  one  infirmity  which  seems  to  be  generally  allowed 
you ; I mean  that  of  cowardice.  Yet  there  should  seem  to 
be  something  very  capricious,  that  when  women  profess  their 
admiration  for  a colonel  or  a captain  on  account  of  his  valor, 
they  should  fancy  it  a very  graceful  becoming  quality  in  them- 
selves to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows ; to  scream  in  a 
barge  when  the  weather  is  calmest,  or  in  a coach  at  the  ring ; 
to  run  from  a cow  at  a hundred  yards  distance ; to  fall  into 
fits  at  the  sight  of  a spider,  an  earwig,  or  a frog ; at  least, 
if  cowardice  be  a sign  of  cruelty  (as  it  is  generally  granted) 
I can  hardly  think  it  an  accomplishment  so  desirable,  as  to 
be  thought  worth  improving  by  affectation. 

And  as  the  same  virtues  equally  become  both  sexes,  so 
there  is  no  quality  whereby  women  endeavor  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  men,  for  which  they  are  not  just  so  much 
the  worse,  except  that  only  of  reservedness  ; which,  however, 
as  you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  else  but  affectation  or 
hypocrisy.  For  as  you  cannot  too  much  discountenance  those 
of  our  sex  who  presume  to  take  unbecoming  liberty  before 
you,  so  you  ought  to  be  wholly  unconstrained  in  the  company 
of  deserving  men,  when  you  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  their  discretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town  a tribe  of  bold,  swag- 
gering, rattling,  ladies,  whose  talents  pass  among  coxcombs 
for  wit  and  humor.  Their  excellency  lies  in  rude,  shocking 
expressions,  and  what  they  call  running  a man  down.  If  a 
gentleman  in  their  company  happens  to  have  any  blemish  in 
his  birth  or  person,  if  any  misfortune  has  befallen  his  family 
or  himself,  for  which  he  is  ashamed,  they  will  be  sure  to  give 
him  broad  hints  of  it  without  any  provocation.  I would  re- 
commend you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a common  prostitute, 
rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants  as  these.  I have 
often  thought,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  suppose  such  crea- 
tures to  be  women ; but  to  treat  them  like  insolent  rascals  dis- 
guised in  female  habits,  who  ought  to  be  stripped  and  kicked 
down  stairs. 

I will  ask  one  thing,  although  it  be  a little  out  of  place  ; 
wnich  is  to  desire  that  you  will  learn  to  value  and  esteem 
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/our  husband  for  those  good  qualities  which  he  ideally  pos- 
sessed, and  not  fancy  others  in  him  which  he  certainly  hath 
not.  For  although  this  latter  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  affectation  or  ill  judg- 
ment. It  is  true,  he  wants  so  very  few  accomplishments 
that  you  are  in  no  great  danger  of  erring  on  this  side,  but 
my  caution  is  occasioned  by  a lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
married  to  a very  valuable  person,  whom  she  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  always  commending  for  those  perfections  to 
which  he  can  least  pretend. 

I can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  expense ; only 
I think  you  ought  to  be  well  informed  how  much  your  hus- 
band’s revenue  amounts  to ; and  be  so  good  a computer  as  to 
keep  within  it,  in  that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to 
your  share ; and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  number  of  those 
politic  ladies,  who  think  they  gain  a great  point  when  they 
have  teased  their  husbands  to  buy  them  a new  equipage,  a 
laced  hat,  or  a fit|p  petticoat,  without  once  considering  what 
long  scores  remain  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

I desire  you  will  keep  these  letters  in  your  cabinet,  and 
often  examine  impartially  your  whole  conduct  by  them.  And 
so  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  a fair  example  to  your  sex, 
and  a perpetual  comfort  to  your  husband  and  your  parents. 

I am,  with  great  truth  and  affection,  Madam, 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant.* 


LETTER  XXXV. — From  a Daughter  to  a Father , wherein 
she  dutifully  expostulates  against  a match  he  had  pro- 
posed to  her , with  a gentleman  much  older  than  herself 

Honored  Sir, 

Though  your  injunctions  should  prove  diametrically  op- 
posite to  my  own  secret  inclinations,  yet  I am  not  insensible 
that  the  duty  which  I owe  you  binds  me  to  comply  with  them. 
Besides,  I should  be  very  ungrateful,  should  I presume  in  any 
point  whatever,  considering  your  numberless  acts  of  parental 
indulgence  towards  me,  to  contest  your  will  and  pleasure. 
Though  the  consequences  should  prove  ever  so  fatal,  I am 
determined  to  be  all  obedience,  in  case  what  I have  to  offer  in 
my  own  defence  should  have  no  influence  over  you,  or  be 

* These  letters  of  Swift  contain  many  excellent  maxims  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  female  conduct.  But  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  some  of  his 
remarks  arise  out  of  the  great  neglect  of  female  education,  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  he  wrote*  and  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  at  the  present 
day. — Ed 
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thought  an  insufficient  plea  for  my  aversion  to  a match  which, 
unhappily  for  me,  you  seem  to  approve  of.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble, Sir,  the  gentleman  you  recommend  to  my  choice,  may 
be  possessed  of  all  that  substance,  and  all  those  good  qualities, 
that  bias  you  so  strongly  in  his  favor  ; but  be  not  angry,  dear 
Sir,  when  I remind  you,  that  there  is  a vast  disproportion  in 
our  years.  A lady  of  more  experience,  and  of  a more  ad- 
vanced age,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  a much  fitter 
help-mate  for  him.  To  be  ingenuous,  permit  me,  good  Sir, 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  without  reserve,  for  once ; 
a man,  almost  in  his  grand  climacteric,  can  never  be  an  agree- 
able companion  for  me  : nor  can  the  natural  gaiety  of  my 
temper,  which  has  hitherto  been  indulged  by  yourself  in  every 
innocent  amusement,  be  over-agreeable  to  him.  Though  his 
fondness  at  first  may  connive  at  the  little  freedoms  I shall  be 
apt  to  take,  yet  as  soon  as  the  edge  of  his  appetite  shall  be 
abated,  he  will  grow  jealous,  and  for  ever  torment  me  with- 
out a cause.  I shall  be  debarred  of  every  diversion  suitable 
to  my  years,  though  ever  so  harmless  and  inoffensive ; per- 
mitted to  see  no  company ; hurried  down  perhaps  to  som 
melancholy  rural  recess ; and  there,  like  my  Lady  Grace,  in 
the  play,  sit  pensive  and  alone,  under  a green  tree.  Your  long 
experienced  goodness,  and  that  tender  regard  which  you  have 
always  expressed  for  my  ease  and  satisfaction,  encourage  me 
thus  freely  to  expostulate  with  you  on  an  affair  of  so  great 
importance.  If,  however,  after  all,  you  shall  judge  the  ine- 
quality of  our  age  an  insufficient  plea  in  my  favor,  and  tha 
want  of  affection  for  a husband  is  but  a trifle,  where  there  is 
a large  fortune  and  a coach-and-six  to  throw  into  the  scale  ; 
if,  in  short,  you  shall  lay  your  peremptory  commands  upon  me 
to  resign  up  my  real  happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  for  the 
vanity  of  living  in*pomp  and  grandeur,  I am  ready  to  submit 
to  your  superior  judgment.  Give  me  leave,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  love  the  man  into 
whose  arms  I am  to  be  thrown  ; and  that  my  compliance  with 
so  detested  a proposition,  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
he  most  inviolable  duty ^ to  a father,  who  never  made  the 
least  attempt  before  (o  thwart  the  inclinations  of 

His  ever  obedient  daughter. 


LETTER  XXXVI. — From  a Young  Person  in  Business  to 
a Gentleman , desiring  leave  to  wait  on  his  Daughter . 
Sir, 

I hope  the  justness  of  my  intentions  will  excuse  the  free- 
dom of  this  letter,  wherein  I am  to  acquaint  you  of  the  affec* 
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tion  and  esteem  I have  for  your  daughter.  I would  not,  Sir, 
offer  any  indirect  address,  that  should  have  the  least  appear- 
ance of  inconsistency  with  her  duty  to  you,  and  my  honora- 
ble views  to  her ; choosing  by  your  influence,  if  I may  approve 
myself  to  you  worthy  of  that  honor,  to  commend  myself  to 
her  approbation.  You  are  not  insensible,  Sir,  by  the  credit  I 
have  hitherto  preserved  in  the  world,  of  my  ability,  by  God’s 
blessing,  to  make  her  happy ; and  this  the  rather  emboldens 
me  to  request  the  favor  of  an  evening’s  conversation  with  you 
at  your  first  convenience ; when  I will  more  fully  explain  my- 
self, as  [ earnestly  hope,  to  your  satisfaction,  and  take  my  en- 
couragement or  discouragement,  from  your  own  mouth.  I 
am,  Sir,  in  the  mean  time,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXVII. — From  a Young  Lady  to  her  Father , 
acquainting  him  with  a Proposal  of  Marriage  made  to 
her. 

Honored  Sir, 

As  young  Mr.  Lovewell,  whose  father,  I am  sensible,  is 
one  of  your  intimate  acquaintances,  has,  during  your  absence 
in  the  country,  made  an  open  declaration  of  his  passion  for 
me,  and  pressed  me  closely  to  comply  with  his  overtures  of 
marriage,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  decline  all  offers  of  that  na- 
ture, however  advantageous  they  may  seem  to  be,  till  I had 
your  thoughts  on  so  important  an  affair ; and  I am  absolute- 
ly determined  either  to  discourage  his  addresses,  or  keep  him 
at  least  in  suspense,  till  your  return,  as  I shall  be  directed  by 
your  superior  judgment.  I beg  leave,  however,  with  due  sub- 
mission, to  acquaint  you  with  the  idea  I have  entertained  of 
him,  and  hope  I am  not  too  blind  or  partial  in  his  favor.  He 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  honorable  in  his  intentions,  and 
to  be  nowise  inferior  to  any  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
hitherto,  in  regard  to  good  sense  or  good  manners.  I frankly 
own,  Sir,  I could  admit  of  his  addresses  with  pleasure,  were 
they  attended  with  your  consent  and  approbation.  Be  assured, 
however,  that  I am  not  so  far  engaged,  as  to  act  with  precip- 
itation, or  comply  with  any  offers  inconsistent  with  that  filial 
duty,  which,  in  gratitude  to  your  paternal  indulgence,  I shrill 
ever  owe  you.  Your  speedy  instruction,  therefore,  in  no 
momentous  an  article,  will  prove  the  greatest  satisfaction 
imaginable  to, 

Honored  Sir,  your  most  dutiful  daughter. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII.  — The  Father's  Answer  to  the 
Daughter . 

My  Dearest  Girl, 

I have  long  wished  to  see  you  happy  with  a deserving 
man — I would  not,  upon  any  consideration,  either  thwart  or 
force  your  inclination : the  consequences  especially  of  the  latter 
have  been  in  many  instances  fatal ; far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
approve of  a worthy  match ! I should  then  deviate  from  the 
duty  of  a father,  and  be  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  a daugh- 
ter. I know  the  gentleman’s  family  you  mention,  and  make 
but  little  doubt  that  the  connexion  will  be  mutually  agreeable ; 
be  assured  then  that  my  return  home  shall  be  as  speedy  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prove,  how  much  I am  my  dear  girl’s 

Affectionate  Father. 


LETTER  XXXIX. — From  a Young  Lady's  Friend  to  a 
Disagreeable  Suitor. 

Sir, 

Being  the  sincere  friend  of  Miss  Sydney,  to  whom  she 
has  in  confidence  revealed  her  utter  aversion  to  your  intruding 
impertinence  and  nonsensical  jargon,  I have  undertaken,  in 
consequence  of  her  request,  to  insist  that  you  will  forbear  fur- 
ther solicitations,  as  they  are  both  contemptible  and  disgusting. 
Consummate  ignorance  alone  can,  after  this,  be  guilty  of  a 
perseverance,  which  may  produce  such  fatal  consequences,  as 
to  provoke  my  friend  to  apply  to  some  male  relative  for  pro- 
tection. I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,  &c. 


LETTER  XL. — From  a Lady  to  a Gentleman  who  had  ob- 
tained all  her  friends'  consent , urging  him  to  decline  his 
suit  to  her . 

Sir, 

You  ha^e  often  importuned  me  return  marks  of  that 
consideration  for  you,  which  you  profess  to  me.  As  my  pa- 
rents, to  whom  I owe  all  duty,  encourage  your  address,  I wish 
I could.  I am  hardly  treated  by  them  because  I cannot.  What 
shall  I do  1 Let  me  apply  to  you,  Sir,  for  my  relief,  who  have 
much  good  sense,  and  I hope  generosity.  Yes,  Sir,  let  me 
bespeak  your  humanity  to  me,  and  justice  to  yourself,  in  this 
point ; and  that  shall  be  all  I will  ask  in  my  favor.  I own 
you  deserve  a much  better  wife  than  I shall  ever  make ; but 
yet  as  love  is  not  in  one’s  own  power,  if  I have  the  misfor 
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time  to  know  I cannot  love  you,  will  not  justice  to  yourself, 
if  not  pity  to  me,  oblige  you  to  abandon  your  present  purpose  ? 

But  as  to  yourself,  Sir,  why  should  you  make  a poor  crea- 
ture unhappy  in  the  displeasure  of  all  her  friends  at  present, 
and  still  more  unhappy,  if,  to  avoid  that,  she  gives  up  her  per- 
son, where  she  cannot  bestow  her  heart.  If  you  love  me,  as 
you  profess,  let  me  ask  you,  Sir,  is  it  for  my  sake,  or  is  it 
for  your  own  ? If  for  mine,  how  can  it  be,  when  I must  be 
miserable,  if  I am  forced  to  marry  where  I cannot  love  ? If  for 
your  own,  reflect,  Sir,  on  the  selfishness  of  your  love,  and 
judge  if  it  deserves  from  me  the  return  you  wish. 

How  sadly  does  this  love  already  operate ! You  love  me  so 
well,  that  you  make  me  miserable  in  the  anger  of  my  dearest 
friends ! Your  love  has  already  made  them  think  me  undu- 
tiful : and  instead  of  the  fondness  and  endearment  I used  to 
be  treated  with  by  them,  1 meet  with  nothing  but  chidings, 
frowns,  slights,  and  displeasure. 

And  what  is  this  love  of  yours  to  do  for  me  hereafter  ? — 
Why,  hereafter,  Sir,  it  will  be  turned  into  hatred,  or  indiffer- 
ence at  least ; for  then,  though  I cannot  give  you  my  heart, 
I shall  have  given  you  a title  to  it,  and  you  will  have  a lawful 
claim  to  its  allegiance.  May  it  not  then,  nay  ought  it  not  to 
be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a rebel,  and  I expect  punishment  as 
such,  instead  of  tenderness?  Even  were  I to  be  treated  with 
mercy,  with  goodness,  with  kindness  by  you,  and  could  not 
deserve  it  or  return  it,  what  a wretch  would  your  love  make 
me ! How  would  it  involve  me  in  the  crying  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude ! How  would  it  destroy  my  reputation  in  the  world’s  eye, 
that  the  best  of  husbands  had  the  worst  of  wives  ! the  kindest 
of  men  the  unkindest  of  women  ! 

Cease  then,  I beseech  you,  this  hopeless,  this  cruel  pursuit ! 
Make  some  worthier  person  happy  in  your  addresses,  that  can 
be  happy  in  them.  By  this  means  you  will  restore  me  to  the 
condition  you  found  me  in,  the  love  of  my  parents,  and  the 
esteem  of  my  friends.  If  you  really  love  me,  this  may  be  a 
hard  task,  but  it  will  be  a most  generous  one.  And  there  is 
some  reason  to  expect  it : for  who  that  truly  loves,  wishes  to 
make  the  object  of  his  love  miserable  ? This  I must  be,  if 
you  persist  in  your  addresses ; and  I shall  know  by  your  con- 
duct, on  occasion  of  this  uncommon  request,  how  to  consider 
it,  and  in  what  light  to  place  you,  either  as  the  most  generous 
or  the  most  ungenerous  of  men.  Mean  time,  I am,  Sir,  most 
heartily,  though  it  cannot  be  what  you  would  have, 

Your  well-wisher,  and  humble  servant. 
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LETTER  XLI. — The  Gentleman's  Answer  to  the  Lady's 
uncommon  request. 

Dear  Madam, 

I am  exceedingly  concerned,  that  I cannot  be  as  accept- 
able to  you  as  I have  the  good  fortune  to  find  myself  to  your 
honored  parents.  If,  madam,  1 had  reason  to  think  it  was 
owing  to  your  prepossession  in  some  happier  man’s  fav'-jr,  1 
should  utterly  despair  of  it,  and  should  really  think  it  would 
be  unjust  to  myself,  and  ungenerous  to  you,  to  continue  my 
addresses.  As  therefore  you  have,  by  your  own  appeal  to  me, 
in  so  uncommon  a way,  endeavored  to  make  me  a party  against 
myself,  and  I have  shown  so  much  regard  to  you,  as  to  be 
willing  to  oblige  you,  as  far  as  I can,  may  I not  hope  the  fa- 
vor of  you  to  declare  generously  whether  I owe  my  unhappi- 
ness to  such  a prepossession,  and  whether  your  heart  is  given 
to  some  other?  If  this  be  the  case,  you  shall  find  all  you  wish 
on  my  part ; and  I shall  take  a pride  to  plead  against  myself, 
let  me  suffer  ever  so  much  by  it,  to  your  father  and  mother ; 
but  if  not,  and  you  have  taken  any  other  disgust  to  my  per- 
son or  behavior,  there  may  be  a hope,  that  my  utmost  affec- 
tion and  assiduity,  or  a contrary  conduct,  may  in  time  get  the 
better  of  it.  Let  me  implore  you  to  permit  me  still  to  con- 
tinue my  zealous  respects  to  you ; for  this  I will  say,  that 
there  is  not  a man  in  the  world  who  can  address  you  with  a 
sincerer  and  more  ardent  love,  than,  dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  admirer,  and  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XLII. — From  a Young  Lady , to  a Gentleman 
that  courted  her , whom  she  could  not  like , hut  was  forced 
by  her  'parents  to  receive  his  visits , and  think  of  none  else 
for  a husband. 

Sir, 

It  is  a very  bad  return  which  I make  for  the  respect  you 
have  for  me,  when  I acknowledge  to  you,  that  though  the  day 
of  our  marriage  is  appointed,  I am  incapable  of  loving  you. 
You  may  have  observed  in  the  long  conversations  we  have 
had  at  those  times  we  were  left  together,  that  some  secret 
hung  upon  my  mind.  I was  obliged  to  an  ambiguous  behavior, 
and  durst  not  reveal  myself  further,  because  my  mother,  from 
a closet  near  the  place  where  we  sat,  could  conveniently  hear 
our  conversation.  I have  strict  commands  from  both  my 
parents  to  receive  you,  and  am  undone  for  ever,  except  you 
will  be  so  kind  and  generous  as  to  refuse  me.  Consider,  Sir, 
the  misery  of  bestowing  yourself  upon  one  who  can  have  no 
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prospect  of  happiness  but  from  your  death.  Tills  is  a confes- 
sion made  perhaps  with  an  offensive  sincerity ; but  that  con- 
duct is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a secret  dislike,  which  could 
not  but  pall  all  the  sweets  of  life,  by  imposing  on  you  a com- 
panion that  doats  and  languishes  for  another.  I will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  my  passion  for  the  gentleman  whose  wife  l 
am  by  promise,  would  lead  me  to  any  thing  criminal  against 
your  honor.  But  I know  it  is  dreadful  to  a man  of  your  sense 
to  expect  nothing  but  forced  civilities  in  return  for  tender  en- 
dearments, and  cold  esteem  for  unreserved  love.  If  you  will 
on  this  occasion  let  reason  take  place  of  passion,  I doubt  not 
but  fate  has  in  store  for  you  some  worthier  object  of  your  af- 
fection, in  recompense  for  your  goodness  to  the  only  woman 
that  could  be  insensible  to  your  merit. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XLIII. — A Ward  to  her  Guardian , against  com- 
pulsive Marriage . 

Sir, 

I hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
hitherto  I have  in  no  material  instance  transgressed  the  obe- 
dience which  I owe  that  friend  whom  my  father,  in  his  will, 
appointed  as  my  guardian — that  guardian,  who  now  supplies 
the  place  of  a father ; but  on  the  contrary,  that  I have  been 
attentive  to  his  advice,  and  submissive  to  his  will ; still  I hope 
to  preserve  the  character  of  an  obedient  ward.  You  have  ex- 
pressed a great  desire,  that  I should  give  my  hand  to  Mr. 
Sturdy : herein  I must  disobey ; were,  it  a father’s  self  that 
demanded  compliance,  duty,  if  not  directed  by  inclination, 
must  give  way  to  nature.  I have  therefore  taken  this  liberty, 
with  all  deference,  to  put  in  a plea  for  your  candid  indulgence, 
in  a matter  that  concerns  the  happiness  of  my  life,  and,  though 
a female,  to  reason  with  you  a little  upon  it.  I confess  Mr. 
Sturdy  is  a man  of  property  and  respect ; these,  I grant,  are 
strong  recommendations,  but  not  sufficient  qualities  to  consti- 
tute happiness-  in  a matrimonial  life.  Consider  the  great  dis- 
parity of  years — I am  young,  he  is  old ; the  gaiety  of  youth 
can  never  agree  with  the  gravity  of  age  : if  they  cannot  agree, 
such  a disproportionate  match  must  be  productive  of  recipro- 
cal aversion ! Age  can  never  delight  youth,  and  surely  where 
there  is  no  attraction  on  the  part  of  one  object,  there  can  be 
no  affection  on  the  part  of  the  other ; and  if  one  part  be  defi- 
cient in  affection,  happiness  can  never  be  mutual.  Mr.  Sturdy 
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may  find  more  pleasure  in  an  alliance  with  a widow,  or  a 
lady  of  advanced  years  and  experience,  while,  perhaps,  I may 
meet  with  a gentleman  better  suited  to  my  inclinations.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  expatiated  as  well  as  my  feeble  abilities  will  per- 
mit, upon  the  inevitable  consequences  of  uniting  young  and 
old,  I hope  my  dear  guardian  will  no  longer  favor  the  ad- 
dresses of  his  friend,  but  persuade  him  to  look  out  for  a more 
suitable  and  worthy  lady  than  his  young  foolish  ward. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XLIV. — From  a Young  Lady  to  a Friend  whose 
Lover  was  false. 

Dear  Sophia, 

It  is  always  the  duty  of  friendship  to  administer  conso- 
lation to  the  unhappy : I therefore  seize  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  endeavoring  to  abate  your  distress,  by  pointing  out 
greater  distresses,  which  you  have  fortunately  avoided.  Your 
lover  has  been  false  and  perfidious ; and  your  disappointment 
is  consequently  mortifying ; your  good  has  been  returned  with 
evil ; your  kind  offers  repaid  with  ingratitude  ; but  think,  my 
dear,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  base  design,  (for  his  views 
could  never  be  honorable,)  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  your  affliction ! Let  this  consideration  moderate  your 
present  grief : and  likewise  think  that  the  wisest  of  our  sex 
have  frequently  met  with  the  same  ill  usage,  perhaps  worse. 
In  short,  if  you  reflect  seriously  you  will  discover  that  the 
very  cause  of  your  unhappiness  now,  will  in  the  end  be  great 
occasion  for  joy ; for  you  have  certainly  avoided  many  ills,  by 
not  entering  the  marriage  state  with  a worthless  man.  It  is 
not  easy,  I know,  for  a feeling  mind  to  banish  the  remem- 
brance of  an  object  that  was  once  dear ; but  with  the  aid  of 
reason  and  reflection,  time  can  complete  the  arduous  task. 
Oh  then,  my  dear  Sophia,  collect  all  your  fortitude,  endeavor 
to  be  yourself  again  ; free  and  happy ; and  you  will  be  so. 
With  wishes  for  this  noble  resolution,  and  the  desired  effect, 
I remain,  Yours  sincerely,  &c. 


* LETTER  XLV. — From  a Gentleman  to  a Lady , whom 
he  accuses  of  inconstancy. 

Madam, 

You  must  not  be  surprised  at  a letter  in  the  place  of  a 
visit,  from  one  who  cannot  but  have  reason  to  believe  it  may 
easily  be  as  welcome  as  his  company. 
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You  should  not  suppose,  if  lovers  have  lost  their  sight, 
that  their  senses  are  all  banished : and  if  I refuse  to  believe 
my  eyes,  when  they  show  me  your  inconstancy,  you  must 
not  wonder  that  I cannot  stop  my  ears  against  the  accounts 
of  it.  Pray  let  us  understand  one  another  properly ; for  I 
am  afraid  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  all  this  while.  Am  I a 
person  whom  vc«  esteem,  whose  fortune  you  do  not  despise, 
and  whose  '■*«rvensions  you  encourage?  or  am  I a trouble- 
some coxcomb,  who  fancy  myself  particularly  received  by  a 
woman  who  only  laughs  at  me  ? If  I am  the  latter,  you 
treat  me  as  I deserve ; and  I ought  to  join  with  you  in  saying 
I deserve  it ; but  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  you  receive  me,  as  I 
think  you  do,  as  a person  you  intend  to  marry,  for  it  is  best 
to  be  plain  on  these  occasions,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
universal  coquetry  in  public,  where  every  fool  flatters  you, 
and  you  are  pleased  with  the  meanest  of  them  ? and  what 
can  be  the  meaning  that  I am  told,  you  last  night  in  particu- 
lar was  an  hour  with  Mr.  Marlow,  and  are  so  wherever  you 
meet  him,  if  I am  not  in  company  ? Both  of  us,  Madam, 
you  cannot  think  of ; and  I should  be  sorry  to  imagine,  that 
when  I had  given  you  my  heart  so  entirely,  I shared  yours 
with  anybody. 

I have  said  a great  deal  too  much  to  you,  and  yet  I am 
tempted  to  say  more  : but  I shall  be  silent.  I beg  you  will 
answer  this,  and  I think  I have  a right  to  expect  that  you  do 
it  generously  and  fairly.  Do  not  mistake  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  distraction  of  my  heart,  for  want  of  respect  to  you. 
While  I write  this,  I doat  upon  you,  but  I cannot  bear  to  b*» 
deceived  where  all  my  happiness  is  centred. 

Your  most  unhappy,  &c. 


LETTER  XL VI. — The  Answer . 

Sir, 

If  I did  not  make  all  the  allowances  you  desire  in  the  end 
of  your  letter,  I should  not  answer  you  at  all.  But  although 
I am  really  unhappy  to  find  you  are  so,  and  the  more  so  to  find 
myself  the  occasion,  I can  hardly  impute  the  unkindness  and 
incivility  of  your  letter  to  the  single  cause  you  would  have 
me.  However,  as  I would  not  be  suspected  of  anything  • 
that  should  justify  such  treatment  from  you,  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  you,  that  what  you  have  heard  has  no  more 
foundation  than  what  you  have  seen : however,  I wonder  that 
other  eyes  should  not  be  as  easily  alarmed  as  yours:  for. 
instead  of  being  blind,  believe  me,  Sir,  you  see  more  than 
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there  is.  Perhaps,  however,  their  sight  may  be  as  much 
sharpened  by  unprovoked  malice,  as  yours  by  undeserved 
suspicion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  dispute,  for  I do  not 
think  so  lightly  of  lovers’  quarrels  as  many  do,  I think  it 
proper  to  inform  you,  that  I have  never  thought  favorably  of 
any  one  but  yourself ; and  I shall  add,  that  if  the  fault  of  your 
temper,  which  I once  little  suspected,  should  make  me  fear 
you  too  much  to  marry,  you  will  not  see  me  in  that  state  with 
any  other,  nor  courted  by  any  man  in  the  world. 

I did  not  know  that  the  gaiety  of  my  temper  gave  you  un- 
easiness, and  you  ought  to  have  told  me  of  it  with  less  se- 
verity. If  I am  particular  in  it,  I am  afraid  it  is  a fault  of  my 
natural  disposition  ; but  I would  have  taken  some  pains  to  get 
the  better  of  that,  if  I had  known  it  was  disagreeable  to  you. 
I ought  to  resent  this  treatment  more  than  I do,  but  do  not 
insult  my  weakness  on  that  head  ; for  a fault  of  that  kind 
would  want  the  excuse  this  has  for  my  pardon,  and  might  not 
be  so  easily  overlooked,  though  I should  wish  to  do  it.  I 
should  say,  I will  not  see  you  to-day,  but  you  have  an  advo- 
cate that  pleads  for  you  much  better  than  you  do  for  yourself. 
I desire  you  will  first  look  carefully  over  this  letter,  for  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it,  and  then  come  to  me. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVII. — From  a Lover  who  had  cavse  ofdis - 
pleasure , and  determines  never  to  see  the  Lady  again . 
Madam, 

There  was  a time  when,  if  any  one  should  have  told 
me  that  I should  ever  have  written  to  you  such  a letter  as  I 
am  now  writing,  I would  as  soon  have  believed  that  the  earth 
would  have  burst  asunder,  or  that  I should  see  stars  falling  to 
the  ground,  or  trees  or  mountains  rising  to  the  heavens.  But 
there  is  nothing  too  strange  to  happen.  One  thing  would 
have  appeared  yet  more  impossible  than  my  writing  it,  which 

is,  that  you  should  have  given  me  the  cause  to  have  written 

it,  — and  yet  that  has  happened. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  tell  you,  Madam,  that  I shall 
•never  wait  on  you  again.  You  will  truly  know  what  I make 
myself  suffer  when  I impose  this  command  upon  my  own 
heart : but  I would  not  tell  you  of  it,  if  it  were  not  too  much 
determined  for  me  to  have  a possibility  of  changing  my  reso- 
lution. 

It  gives  me  some  pleasure,  that  you  will  feel  no  uneasiness 
K 2 
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for  this,  though  I should  also  have  been  very  averse  some  time 
ago  even  to  have  imagined  that ; but  you  know  where  to  em- 
ploy that  attention,  of  which  I am  not  worthy  the  whole,  and 
with  a part  I shall  not  be  contented.  I was  a witness,  Ma- 
dam, yesterday  of  your  behavior  to  Mr.  Henry.  I had  been 
often  told  of  this,  but  I have  refused  to  listen  to  it.  I supposed 
your  heart  no  more  capable  of  deceit  than  my  own : but  I 
cannot  disbelieve  what  I have  been  told  on  such  authority, 
when  my  own  eyes  confirm,  it.  Madam,  I take  my  leave  of 
you  and  beg  you  will  forget  there  ever  was  such  a man  as 

Your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XL VIII. — From  a rich  Young  Gentleman  to  a 
beautiful  Young  Lady  with  no  fortune . 

Dear  Sophia, 

It  is  a general  reflection  against  the  manners  of  the 
present  age,  that  marriage  is  only  considered  one  of  those 
methods  by  which  avarice  may  be  satisfied,  and  poverty 
averted ; that  neither  the  character  nor  accomplishments  of 
the  woman  are  much  regarded,  her  merit  being  estimated  by 
the  thousands  of  her  fortune.  I acknowledge  that  the  accu- 
sation is  too  true,  and  to  that  may  be  ascribed  the  many  un- 
happy matches  we  daily  meet  with ; for  how  is  it  possible  that 
those  should  ever  have  the  same  affection  for  each  other,  who 
were  forced  to  comply  with  terms  to  which  they  had  the 
utmost  aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  consult  their 
own  inclinations,  and  give  their  hands  where  they  had  en- 
gaged their  hearts.  For  my  own  part,  I have  been  always 
determined  to  consult  my  inclinations  where  there  is  the  least 
appearance  of  happiness,  and  having  an  easy  independency, 
and  not  anxious  about  increasing  it,  being  well  convinced, 
that  of  all  states  the  middle  one  is  the  best,  I mean  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ; which  leads  me  to  the  discovery  of  a pas- 
sion which  I have  long  endeavored  to  conceal. 

The  opportunities  which  I have  had  of  conversing  with 
you  at  Mr.  B’s.,  have  at  last  convinced  me,  that  merit  and 
riches  are  far  from  being  connected,  and  that  a woman  may 
have  those  qualifications  necessary  to  adorn  her  sex,  although 
adverse  fortune  has  denied  her  money.  I am  sure  that  all-  • 
those  virtues  necessary  to  make  me  happy  in  the  marriage 
state  are  in  you ; and,  whatever  objection  you  may 
have  to  my  person,  yet  I hope  there  can  be  none  to  my  char- 
acter ; and  if  you  consent  to  be  mine,  it  shall  be  my  constant 
duty  to  make  your  life  agreeable,  and  under  the  endearing 
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character  of  a husband,  endeavor  to  supply  your  early  loss 
of  the  best  of  parents.  I shall  expect  your  answer  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  I wait  for  it  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

I am  your  affectionate  lover. 

LETTER  XLIX. — The  Young  Lady's  Answer . 

Sir, 

I received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  gratitude  for  the 
generous  proposal  you  have  made  obliges  me  to  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  contents. 

As  I have  no  objections  either  to  your  person  or  character, 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  deal  sincerely,  and  state  those  thing 
which  at  present  bear  great  weight  with  me,  and  perhaps  must 
ever  remain  unanswered,  and  hinder  me  from  entering  into 
that  state,  against  which  I have  not  the  least  aversion. 

You  well  know  (at  least  I imagine  so)  that  the  proposal  you 
have  made  me  is  a secret  both  to  your  relations  and  friends ; 
and  would  you  desire  me  to  rush  precipitately  into  the  mar- 
riage state,  where  I have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear  that  I 
should  be  looked  upon  with  contempt,  by  those  whom  nature 
had  connected  me  with  1 I should  consider  myself  obliged  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  my  husband ; and  how  inconsistent 
would  a step  of  that  nature  be  with  such  a resolution  ? You 
know  that  I was  left  an  orphan,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pious  care  of  Mrs.  B.  must  have  been  brought  up  in  a state 
of  servitude.  You  know  that  I have  no  fortune ; and  were  I 
to  accept  of  your  offer,  it  would  lay  me  under  such  obligations 
as  must  destroy  my  liberty.  Gratitude  and  love  are  two  very 
different  things.  The  one  supposes  a benefit  received,  the 
other  is  a free  act  of  the  will.  Suppose  me  raised  to  the  joint 
possession  of  your  fortune,  could  I call  it  mine  unless  I had 
brought  you  something  as  an  equivalent  ? Or,  have  I not 
great  reason  to  fear  that  you  yourself  may  consider  me  as 
under  obligations,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a wife : 
I acknowledge  the  generosity  of  your  offer,  and  would  con- 
sider myself  highly  honored,  could  I prevail  with  myself  to 
prefer  to  peace  of  mind  the  enjoyment  of  an  affluent  fortune. 
But  as  I have  been  very  sincere  in  my  answer,  so  let  me  beg, 
that  you  will  endeavor  to  eradicate  a passion,  which,  if  nour- 
ished longer,  may  prove  fatal  to  both. 

I am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LETTER  L. — The  Gentleman's  Reply. 

Desr  Sophia, — Was  it  not  cruel  to  start  so  many  objections  t 
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Or  could  you  suppose  me  capable  of  so  base  an  action,  as  to 
^destroy  your  freedom,  and  peace  of  mind  1 Or  do  you  think 
that  I am  capable  of  ever  forgetting  you  or  being  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  another  ? For  God’s  sake,  do  not  mention  grati- 
tude any  more.  Your  many  virtues  entitle  you  to  much  more 
than  I am  able  to  give ; but  all  that  I have  shall  be  yours. 
With  respect  to  my  relations,  I have  none  to  consult  besides 
my  mother  and  my  uncle,  and  their  consent  and  even  appro- 
bation are  already  obtained.  You  have  often  heard  my  mother 
declare,  that  she  preferred  my  happiness  with  a woman  of 
virtue,  to  the  possession  of  the  greatest  fortune,  and  though  1 
forgot  to  mention  it,  yet  I had  communicated  my  sentiments 
to  her  before  I had  opened  my  mind  to  you.  Let  me  beg  that 
you  will  lay  aside  all  those  unnecessary  scruples  which  can 
only  serve  to  make  one  unhappy,  who  is  already  struggling 
under  all  the  anxieties  of  real  and  genuine  love.  It  is  in  your 
power,  my  dear,  to  make  me  happy,  and  none  else  can.  I 
cannot  enjoy  one  moment’s  rest  till  I have  your  answer,  and 
then  the  happy  day  shall  be  fixed.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will 
not  start  any  more  objections,  unless  you  are  my  real  enemy ; 
but  your  tender  nature  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  cruel.  Be 
mine,  my  dear,  and  I am  yours  for  ever.  My  servant  shall 
wait  for  the  answer  to  your  ever  sincere  lover,  whose  sole 
happiness  is  centred  in  you. 

I am,  &c. 


LETTER  LI. — The  Young  Lady's  Answer. 

Sir, 

I find  that  when  one  of  your  sex  forms  a resolution, 
you  are  determined  to  go  through,  whatever  be  the  event. 
Your  answer  to  my  first  objection,  I must  confess,  is  satisfac- 
tory. I wish  I could  say  so  of  the  others ; but  I find  that  if 
I must  comply,  I shall  be  obliged  to  trust  the  remainder  to 
yourself.  Perhaps  this  is  always  the  case,  and  even  the  most 
cautious  have  been  deceived.  However,  Sir,  I have  commu- 
nicated the  contents  of  your  letters  to  one  whom  you  well  know 
has^een  to  me  as  a parent.  She  has  not  any  objection,  and 
I am  at  last  resolved  to  comply.  I must  give  myself  up  tc 
you  as  a poor  friendless  orphan,  and  shall  endeavor  to  act  con 
sistently  with  the  rules  laid  down  and  enforced  by  our  hoi} 
religion : and  if  you  should  so  far  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
virtue,  as  to  upbraid  me  with  poverty,  I have  no  friends  to 
complain  to,  but  that  God  who  is  a Father  to  the  Fatherless . 
But  I have  a better  opinion  of  you  than  to  entertain  such  fears. 
I have  left  the  time  to  your  appointment,  and  let  me  beg  that 
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you  will  continue  in  the  practice  of  that  virtuous  education 
which  you  have  received.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  I 
cannot  be  unhappy  with  the  man  who  prefers  the  duties  of 
religion  to  gaiety  and  dissipation. 

I am  yours  sincerely. 


LETTER  LII. — A modest  Lover  desiring  an  Aunt's  favor 
to  him  for  her  Niece, 

Honored  Madam, 

I have  several  times,  when  I have  been  happy  in  the 
company  of  your  good  niece,  thought  to  have  spoken  my 
mind,  and  declared  to  her  the  true  value  and  affection  I have 
for  her ; but  just  as  I have  been  about  to  speak,  my  fears  have 
vanquished  my  hopes,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  suspend  my 
design.  I have  thrown  out  several  hints  that  I thought  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a fuller  disclosing  of  the  secret  that  is  too 
big  for  my  breast ; and  yet  when  I am  near  her,  it  is  too  im- 
portant for  utterance.  Will  you  be  so  good,  Madam,  as  to 
break  the  way  for  me,  if  I am  not  wholly  disproved  of  by 
you,  and  prepare  her  dear  mind  for  a declaration  that  I must 
make,  and  yet  I know  not  how  to  begin  ? My  fortune  and 
expectations  make  me  hope  that  I may  not  on  those  accounts 
be  deemed  unworthy.  And  could  I by  half  a line  from  your 
hand,  hope  that  there  is  no  other  bar,  I should  be  enabled  to 
build  on  so  desirable  a foundation,  and  to  let  your  niece  know 
how  much  my  happiness  depends  upon  her  favor.  Excuse, 
good  Madam,  I beseech  you,  this  trouble,  and  this  presumptuous 
request  from 

Your  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER  LIII. — The  Aunt's  Answer 
Sir, 

I cannot  say  I have  any  dislike,  as  to  my  own  part,  to 
your  proposal,  or  your  manner  of  making  it,  whatever  my 
niece  may  have ; because  diffidence  is  generally  the  compan- 
ion of  merit,  and  a token  of  respect.  She  is  a person  of  pru- 
dence, and  all  her  friends  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  it, 
that  her  choice  will  have  the  weight  it  deserves  with  us  all ; 
yet  so  far  as  I may  take  upon  myself  to  do,  I will  not  deny 
your  request,  but  on  her  return  to-morrow,  will  break  the  ice, 
as  you  desire,  not  doubting  your  honor  and  the  sincerity  of 
your  professions.  And  I shall  tell  her,  moreover,  what  I think 
ot  the  advances  you  make. 
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I believe  she  has  had  the  prudence  to  keep  her  heart  ertire 
ly  disengaged,  because  she  would  otherwise  have  told  me 
and  is  not  so  mean-spirited  as  to  be  able  to  return  tyranny 
and  insult  for  true  value,  when  she  is  properly  convinced  of 
it.  Whoever  has  the  happiness  (permit  me,  though  her  rela- 
tion, to  call  it  so)  to  meet  with  her  favor,  will  find  this  her 
character,  and  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fond  partiality  of,  Sir, 

‘Your  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER  LIV. — From  an  Aunt  to  her  Nephew , who  had 
complained  of  ill  success  in  his  Addresses . 

Dear  Nephew, 

I received  your  doleful  ditty,  in  regard  to  your  ill  suc- 
cess in  your  late  love  adventure  with  Miss  Snow.  No  marblo 
monument  was  ever  half  so  cold,  or  vestal  virgin  half  so  coy ! 
She  turns  a deaf  ear,  it  seems,  to  your  most  ardent  vows ! 
And  what  of  that  ? By  your  own  account  it  appears,  she  has 
given  you  no  flat  denial ; neither  has  she  peremptorily  forbid 
your  visits.  Really,  nephew,  I thought  a gentleman  of  your 
good  sense  and  penetration  should  be  better  versed  in  the  arts 
of  love,  than  to  be  cast  down  all  at  once,  and  quit  the  field  at 
the  first  repulse.  You  should  consider,  that  she  is  not  only 
a beauty,  but  a very  accomplished  lady.  You  must  surely 
be  very  vain  to  imagine,  that  one  of  her  education,  good  sense, 
and  real  merit,  shall  fall  an  easy  victim  into  your  arms.  Her 
affections  must  be  gradually  engaged ; she  looks  upon  matri- 
mony as  a very  serious  affair,  and  will  never  give  way,  1 am 
fully  persuaded,  to  the  violence  of  an  ill-grounded  passion. 
For  shame,  nephew,  shake  off  that  unbecoming  bashfulness, 
and  show  yourself  a man.  Lovers,  like  soldiers,  should  en- 
dure fatigues.  Be  advised:  renew  the  attack  with  double 
vigor : for  she  is  a lady  worth  your  conquest.  The  revolution 
of  a day  (as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe  has  it)  may  bring  such 
turns  as  Heaven  itself  could  scarce  have  promised.  Cheer 
up,  my  dear  nephew,  under  that  thought.  When  I hear  from 
you  again,  a few  weeks  hence,  I am  not  without  hopes,  if 
you  will  follow  my  advice,  of  your  carrying  the  siege,  and 
making  her  comply  with  your  terms  of  accommodation.  In 
the  mean  time  depend  upon  it,  no  stone  shall  fie  left  unturned 
on  my  part,  that  may  any  wise  contribute  towards  your  good, 
as  I cannot,  without  injustice  to  the  lady,  but  approve  of  your 
choice.  I am  your  affectionate  aunt. 
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LETTER  LV. — From  a Mother  to  a Daughter,  jealous  of 
her  Husband. 

My  Dear  Polly, 

I am  very  much  concerned  at  your  thinking  you  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  your  husband.  Let  me 
entreat  you,  as  you  love  your  own  happiness,  to  suppress  these 
early  risings  of  passion,  that  can  procure  you  nothing  but  the 
keenest  anguish  of  heart,  and  to  give  no  ear  to  the  idle  tales 
of  those  officious  and  wicked  people,  who,  perhaps,  may  find 
an  interest  in  setting  you  at  variance.  O my  child,  take  care 
of  a suspicion,  which  will  not  only  give  you  present  uneasi- 
ness, by  spoiling  your  temper,  but  wean  from  you  the  affec- 
tions of  your  husband.  If  he  be  innocent,  your  suspicions 
are  one  of  the  greatest  injuries,  one  of  the  highest  marks  of 
injustice  that  can  be  offered  him ; and  you  are  in  danger,  if 
you  give  loose  to  resentment,  of  precipitating  him  to  the 
course  you  dread,  and  rendering  those  evils  real,  which  are 
now  only  imaginary.  I say  imaginary, — for  I cannot  think 
a man  of  his  sense  can  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  base  and  so 
foolish. 

But  supposing  that  what  you  have  heard  is  but  too  true, 
your  reproaches  would  only  make  him  fly  from  home,  and 
from  you,  to  one  who  will  side  with  him,  and  harden  his 
aeart  against  you.  Thus  would  you  yourself  contribute  to 
«er  triumph,  while  he,  seeing  that  he  can  no  longer  have  oc- 
casion for  reserve,  will  grow  hardened  in  vice,  and  pursue 
fiat  course  openly,  which  he  would  otherwise,  for  fear  of  its 
joming  to  your  knowledge,  have  followed  privately,  and  by 
itealth.  Let  me  therefore  beg  of  you  to  summon  all  your 
•rudence.  Instead  of  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  by 
vour  ill-humor  driving  him  to  her  you  would  have  him  shun, 
strive  to  make  home  agreeable  to  him,  and  let  him  see  that  it 
vs  not  in  the  power  of  a strumpet  to  surpass  you  in  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  an  obliging  behavior ; and  though  he  be  so 
abandoned  as  to  forget  his  duty,  you  will  keep  steadily  to  yours 
By  this  means  you  will,  in  time,  overpower  him  by  your  good- 
ness : you  will  force  conviction  into  his  soul,  and  obtain  the 
noblest  of  all  conquests ; you  will  recover  his  heart,  and  per- 
haps save  him  you  love  from  eternal  ruin.  This  conduct  your 
own  conscience  will  approve,  and  your  children  will  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prudence  of  such  a mother, 
r am, 

My  dear  daughter,  &c. 
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LETTER  LYI. — From  a Young  Lady  after  the  Small-pox 
to  her  Lover . 

Sir, 

The  reason  of  my  long  silence  will  now,  I hope,  appear,* 
and  plead  its  own  excuse.  You  were  pleased,  when  you  first 
honored  me  with  your  addresses,  to  say  the  beauties  of  my 
person  were  only  excelled  by  the  perfections  of  my  mind : if 
you  really  preferred  the  latter,  and  thought,  as  you  declared, 
those  mental  accomplishments  were  predominant,  the  loss  of 
my  charms,  which  are  now  totally  spoiled  by  the  severity  of 
the  small-pox,  is  not  to  be  so  much  regretted. — It  gives  you 
a happy  opportunity  of  proving  yourself  to  be  a man  of  truth 
and  veracity ; by  now  accepting  my  hand  (which  will  conse- 
quently be  accompanied  by  my  heart)  when  my  only  recom- 
mendation, if  I have  any,  arises  from  that  consideration  which 
you  were  pleased  to  prefer  and  avow  your  partiality  for.  I 
am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  LVII. — The  A?iswer. 

Madam, 

Though  I confess  that  the  declarations  of  suitors  are  in 
general  questionable,  and  that  personal  beauty  is  always  most 
attractive,  I hope  to  prove  that  it  is  really  your  disposition 
which  I admire.  Though  I regret  your  misfortune,  I exult 
in  this  opportunity  of  proving  my  honor  and  truth ; and  will 
be  proud  to  accept  your  inestimable  hand,  being  accompanied 
with  your  heart,  w henever  my  dear  Susanna  thinks  me  worthy 
of  the  boon.  I am  still 

Your  affectionate  and  sincere  admirer. 


LETTER  LVIII. — From  a Friend  to  a foolish  Lover . 
Sir, 

An  early  attachment  created  a friendship  between  us, 
that  I thought  would  have  been  lasting  and  permanent ; but 
I have  lately  perceived  a great  indifference  on  your  side ; I am 
exceedingly  concerned  for  this,  conscious  that  I have  given  no 
just  reason  for  a suspension  of  our  intimacy.  My  regarc^ 
•therefore  induces  me  to  write  upon  the  subject;  and  true 
friendship,  which  is  always  officious  about  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  those  we  esteem,  having  prompted  me  to  make  in- 
quiries, I have  now  discovered  that;  you  are  in  love ; but  why 
was  this  concealed  from  your  friend  1 Love  is  no  crime,  no 
shame,  except  it  is  attended  with  base  designs,  which  then 
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makes  it  criminal  indeed,  ill-placed,  and  renders  it  a disgrace. 
My  opinion  of  your  integrity  and  honor,  removes  the  former 
idea;  and  being  convinced  of  your  prudence  and  discretion. 
I cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  choice ; but  authorized 
by  friendship  and  our  long  intimacy,  I must  chide  you,  (and 
that  severely,)  for  both  the  secrecy  and  folly  of  your  love  * 
your  devotion  to  your  fair  one  is,  by  all  accounts,  so  constant, 
that  I fear  you  will  counteract,  instead  of  promoting,  your 
design ; you  will  spend  too  much  time  with  the  lady,  by 
which  means  your  presence  will  become  so  common  and 
troublesome,  that  your  absence  may  be  often  desired  : the 
company  of  your  friend  is  now  totally  neglected,  for  that  of 
the  young  lady ; the  sight  of  every  visitor  is  disagreeable, 
and  every  subject  painful,  except  the  theme  of  love ; be  as- 
sured, my  friend,  that  disappointment  and  vexation  will  be 
the  consequence  of  this  over-passion ; the  lady  I expect  will 
become  totally  indifferent  in  a few  days ; her  love  will  termi- 
nate in  disdain  ; and  you  will  be  both  neglected  and  despised  ; 
though  for  the  present  she  may  seem  to  entertain  the  same 
regard  for  you  which  you  do  for  her,  yet,  this  reiteration  of 
vows  and  sighs  will  soon  exhaust  her  stock  of  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  render  her  in  time  languid  and  cool.  Love 
is  such  a nice  matter,  that  it  requires  more  economy  than 
you  are  aware ; it  is  equally  as  bad  to  be  profuse  as  reserved ; 
I fear  my  friend  is  but  a novice  in  the  science ; occasional 
separations,  painful  as  they  may  be,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  render  our  future  interviews  mutually 
agreeable ; nothing  can  more  effectually  renew  an  old  flame, 
nothing  revive  a languishing  one,  sooner  than  absence,  which 
is  the  chief  promoter  of  love ; besides,  different  subjects  should 
be  occasionally  introduced,  to  render  the  theme  of  love  more 
pleasing ; else  it  will  be  attended  with  such  a sameness,  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  pall ; I hope  my  friend  will  pardon 
me  for  this  seeming  officiousness,  and  attribute  the  cause  to 
true  friendship,  for  I ingenuously  confess  that  I have  been 
induced  to  offer  my  opinion  on  this  occasion,  because  I have 
been  deprived  of  the  society  of  a man  whom  I have  long 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation,  and  in  whose  service  I shall 
always  be  happy  to  prove  myself 

His  affectionate  and  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  LIX. — Sentiments  of  a Lady , a few  weeks  before 
her  Marriage. 

Dear  Madam, 

My  imagination  has  lately  been  employed  in 


building  a 
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pleasant  fairy  castle  concerning  the  life  I would  lead  when- 
ever I become  the  wife  of  Florio ; for  notwithstanding  the 
affectation  of  some  women,  who  assert  that  they  are  married 
quite  accidentally,  and  without  having  once  thought  of  it ; yet 
such  a scheme  of  life  passes,  I believe,  in  every  woman’s 
head,  concerning  the  man  whom  she  thinks  well  enough  of 
to  desire  to  marry  him.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  go 
no  farther  than  the  visiting-scene,  dressed  in  white  satin  to 
receive  their  company;  while  others  in  their  imagination 
follow  the  sad  remains  of  their  rich  husbands  to  the  grave, 
and  plan  out  a scheme  of  widowhood,  or  a future  marriage. 

The  two  ideas,  husband  and  Florio,  are  now  so  closely 
connected  in  my  fancy,  that  the  former  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  the  image  of  the  latter’s  becoming  its  pleasing  com- 
panion. I consider  him  as  the  husband  of  my  mind,  the 
husband  of  my  voluntary  choice,  selected  from  among  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  the  joint  consent  of  my  judgment  and 
inclination  , and  could  I be  prevailed  on  to  marry  any  other 
man,  I might  justly  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery.  To  be  bribed,  from  the  consideration  of 
wealth  and  grandeur,  to  become  the  wife  of  one  man,  while 
my  heart  is  fixed  upon  another ; to  marry  a man  in  whose 
conversation  I could  have  no  enjoyment ; to  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  one  man’s  table,  a very  common  prudential  motive  to 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wish  another  in  his  place 
— what  prudence  ! what  goodness  ! It  is  a sort  of  policy  I 
could  never  fathom. 

Whenever  I read  the  speech  which  Shakspeare  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  his  Henry  VII] 
wherein  she  says, 

* I have  been  to  you  a true  and  faithful  wife. 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable. 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike  ; 

Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance;  glad  or  sorry 
As  I saw  you  inclin’d.  When  was  the  hour 
I ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ? 

Just  such  a wife  I think  I could  with  pleasure  make  to  Florio 

I never  could  hear  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  freely 
and  without  reserve  giving  herself  and  all  her  riches  to  the 
disposal  of  Bassanio,  without  ardently  wishing  for  the  power 
of  using  the  same  words,  and  acting  in  the  same  manner  to 
Florio. 

How  is  my  heart  warmed  when  I read  of  the  faith  and  true 
affection  of  the  Roman  Arria  to  her  Petus  ! and  how  often 
have  I wished  in  this  manner » 
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“ My  heart  let  Florio  most  strictly  prove  ; 

There’s  Arria’s  truth,  her  innocence  and  love.” 

It  is  not,  however,  the  death,  but  the  life  of  Arria  which  is 
to  me  so  exemplary.  In  what  manner  my  fears  might  be 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  immediate  dissolution,  I pretend 
not  to  say,  nor  as  a Christian  can  I think  it  justifiable,  or 
even  excusable,  to  give  my  husband  such  a proof  of  my  af- 
fection. But  when  I reflect  on  Arria’s  gentleness  of  spirit, 
her  choosing  retirement  with  her  husband  before  all  the  most 
alluring  baits  of  grandeur,  her  placing  her  chief  enjoyment 
in  her  innocent  endeavors  to  make  Petus  happy,  the  joining 
her  own  cares  with  his  in  the  education  of  their  children ; and 
when  Petus  lay  ill  with  a fever  in  one  100m,  and  their  young- 
est favorite  child  dead  in  the  next ; her  walking  too  and  fro  as  if 
her  child  was  yet  living,  feigning  also  a cheerfulness  which  her 
heart  was  unable  to  feel ; these  are  the  virtues  which  raise 
my  admiration,  and  it  is  her  tender,  her  affectionate  behavior 
throughout  her  whole  life,  that  I could  wish  to  imitate. 

Frequently  have  I thought  within  myself,  to  be  placed  in 
the  bosom  of  my  Florio,  not  as  a treacherous  snake,  but  as  a 
faithful  friend ; to  have  his  entire  confidence ; to  be  indulged 
by  him,  because  he  sees  me  capable  of  receiving  such  indul- 
gence, without  crying  like  a humored  child,  for  want  of  find- 
ing out  my  own  desires ; 

“Is  a consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished !” 

There  is  a haughty  pride  of  mind  that  scorns  even  indul- 
gence itself,  as  it  implies  a superiority  in  the  person  who 
bestows  it ; but  there  is  no  idea  of  pleasure  my  highest  im- 
agination ever  could  form,  equal  to  that  of  being  indulged  by 
the  man  I love. 

The  great  error  that  women  fall  into  about  marrying,  is 
the  seeking  wives  instead  of  husbands.  The  fear  of  having 
it  thought  they  have  submission  enough  to  be  governed,  raises 
a monstrous  disturbance  in  their  breasts.  To  join  the  ideas 
of  love  and  obedience  is  not  in  their  power.  If  a woman 
would  marry  sensibly,  let  her  choose  the  man  whom  she  can 
obey  cheerfully.  To  marry  Florio,  and  then  to  obey  him, 
ever  appeared  to  me  as  if  I was  commanded,  as  Desdemona 
says  upon  another  occasion, 

“ To  do  peculiar  profit 

To  my  own  person.” 

It  is  a command  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclination ; for  so 
far  am  I from  thinking  the  vow  of  obedience  in  the  matrimo- 
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nial  service  a burthen,  that  it  will  be  my  utmost  pleasure. 
With  Florio  how  joyfully  shall  1 pursue  the  same  studies, 
partake  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  share,  or  rather  monopolize, 
all  his  griefs ! As  in  my  choice  of  him  I am  determined 
by  nothing  but  himself,  no  outward  circumstances,  no  situa 
tions,  no  opinions  besides  my  own,  will  have  any  influence  on 
my  mind. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  exhibit  the  various  pictures  of 
delight  which  my  imagination  has  formed  on  the  thought  of 
being  his  wife.  Very  justly  does  an  ingenious  poet  say,  that 
to  a reflecting  mind, 

“ On  eveiy  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 

In  every  rill  a sweet  instruction  flows.” 

And  with  such  a companion  as  my  Florio,  every  shrub,  every 
bush,  every  flower  of  the  field,  must  all  become  objects  of  the 
highest  pleasure.  With  my  principal  wish  thus  fully  gratified, 
what  an  inexpressible  lustre  must  be  thrown  on  every  out- 
ward object,  while  I place  my  delight  in  my  husband’s  friend- 
ship ; esteem  his  understanding,  make  his  will  a law  of  liberty, 
and  spend  my  whole  life  in  giving  him  every  moment  fresh 
instances  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  only  deserves  the  name  of 
love ! 


LETTER  LX. — From  one  Friend  to  Another , advising 
him  to  marry . 

Dear  Charles, 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  absolutely  declared 
against  matrimony,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  I can  learn, 
but  because  you  are  not  acquainted  with  its  sweets.  Have  not 
both  Providence  and  religion  enjoined  this  sacred  union? 
Would  we  be  now  in  existence,  were  it  not  for  it  ? But  without 
confining  ourselves  to  general  reflections,  let  us  see  if  you 
could  not  live  more  comfortably  with  a woman,  than  in  the 
single  state  you  are  at  present  resolved  to  make  choice  of ; 
for  my  part,  I must  think  if  you  find  yourself  capable  of 
regulating  a family,  or  living  upon  good  terms  with  an  honest 
person,  and  of  giving  good  education  to  your  children,  you 
would  find  that  there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  to  live 
with  a woman  who  has  made  a tender  of  herself  to  you,  and 
who  is  inclined  to  discharge  faithfully  all  the  duties  incumbent 
on  that  union.  If  you  examine  every  thing  that  passes  in  a 
family  under  proper  regulations,  you  will  see  that  a good  vir- 
tuous wife  shares  with  her  husband  in  all  the  pleasure  or  sor- 
row that  may  happen — his  joy  she  increases  by  adding  he? 
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own,  and  his  afflictions  she  alleviates  by  the  part  she  bears 
in  them.  Conjugal  affection,  when  it  is  sincere,  seldom  de- 
creases ; but,  supposing  the  first  transports  of  love  to  suffer 
an  abatement,  still  a virtuous  woman  is  the  best  friend  a man 
can  have.  They  concert  together  the  measures  they  judge 
conformable  to  what  they  design  to  undertake  and  put  in  exe- 
cution. They  never  act  but  by  agreement ; their  thoughts 
and  sentiments  rest  on  the  foundation  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  the  good  understanding  that  subsists  between  them  adds 
unspeakable  charms  to  the  union.  A husband  may  leave 
home  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  because  he  leaves 
the  care  of  his  family  concerns  to  a careful  and  good  house- 
wife. If  he  have  children — how  sweet  are  the  effects  of  his 
love,  who  will  be  hereafter  the  support  of  his  old  age  ! Sin- 
gle life  in  men  can  nowhere  find  the  consolation  and  assist- 
ance that  are  met  with  in  the  society  of  women.  Providence 
has  given  this  help  to  man  as  a sort  of  help-mate : therefore 
as  the  scripture  says,  “ it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.” 
The  Romans  (as  appears  in  history)  expelled  from  their 
city  those  who  persisted  to  live  in  a state  of  celibacy,  as  be- 
ing useless  to  the  public.  There  is  something  unnatural  in  a 
man  desiring  to  remain  a bachelor  all  the  days  of  his  life ! 
it  is  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature ! I hope, 
then,  my  friend  will  change  his  opinion  of  a single  life,  and 
lay  upon  himself  the  injunction  of  matrimony,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  more  agreeable  than  he  has  hitherto  thought  it. 
He  will,  I hope,  take  in  good  part,  the  advice  I here  presume 
to  give,  and  believe  that  I am 

His  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  LXI. — From,  a Lady , with  an  extract  from  the 
Spectator . 

Dear  Miss, 

Whatever  that  rude,  unthinking  mortal,  said  against 
matrimony  last  night,  (and  indeed  it  was  not  the  only  dis* 
course  from  him  that  I perceived  caused  blushes  to  glow  in 
every  modest  cheek,)  we  have  this  comfort,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  men  have  always  held  it  to  be  a most  excellent  and 
amiable  institution  : I send  you  inclosed  the  sentiments  of  the 
Spectator  on  this  head,  as  I casually  hit  upon  them  in  turning 
over  those  excellent  volumes,  my  usual  custom  at  breakfast ; 
and  if  any  thing  strike  me,  my  husband,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  kind  and  obliging  of  men,  adds  to  my  pleasure,  by 
reading  it  in  a manner,  that,  if  possible,  gives  new  grace* 
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to  the  diction.  Pray,  dear  Miss,  read  them  and  see  how 
differently  men  of  sense  talk,  in  this  respect,  from  coxcombs 
and  fools. 


* I have  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make  the  wife 
the  most  agreeable  and  delightful  name  in  nature.  If  it  be 
not  so  in  itself,  all  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  has  consented  in  an  error;  but  our 
unhappiness  in  England  has  been,  that  a few  loose  men  of 
genius,  for  pleasure,  have  turned  it  all  to  the  gratification  of 
ungoverned  desires,  in  spite  of  good  sense,  form,  and  order ; 
when,  in  truth,  any  satisfaction  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
reason,  is  but  a step  towards  madness  and  folly.  But  is  the 
sense  of  joy,  and  accomplishment  of  desire,  no  way  to  be 
indulged  or  attained  1 and  have  we  appetites  given  us,  not  to 
be  at  all  gratified  1 Yes,  certainly.  Marriage  is  an  institu- 
tion calculated  for  a constant  scene  of  as  much  delight  as  our 
being  is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who  have  chosen  each 
other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  a design  to  be  each  other’s 
mutual  comfort  and  entertainment,  have,  in  that  action,  bound 
themselves  to  be  good-humored,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving, 
joyful,  and  patient,  with  respect  to  each  other’s  frailties  and 
imperfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  wiser  of  the 
two  (and  it  generally  happens  one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for 
her  or  his  own  sake,  keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  ut  * 
most  sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserved,  the  mos 
indifferent  circumstance  administers  delight.  Their  condition 
is  an  endless  source  of  new  gratifications.  The  married  man 
can  say  : If  I am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  besides , 
there  is  one  whom  I entirely  love , that  will  receive  me  with 
joy  and  transport , and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her 
kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with  which  she 
sees  me  overcast . I need  not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my 
heart  to  be  agreeable  there  ; that  every  sorrow  quickens  her 
affection . 

{ This  passion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well  fixed 
enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the  kindness  flows  as 
easily  and  silently  as  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When  this 
affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  most  sublime  degree,  unskilful  eye3 
see  nothing  of  it ; but  when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed  and 
has  an  alloy  in  it  that  makes  it  end  in  distaste,  it  is  apt  to 
break  into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondness,  before  the  rest  of 
Jie  world. 

‘ Uxander  and  Virimira  are  amorous  and  young,  and  have 
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been  married  these  two  years ; yet  do  they  so  much  distin- 
guish each  other  in  company,  that  in  your  conversation  with 
the  dear  things,  you  are  put  to  a sort  of  cross-purposes. 
Whenever  you  address  yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viri- 
mira,  she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the  answer  is  mado 
to  the  dear  Uxander ; if  you  tell  a merry  tale,  the  application 
is  still  directed  to  her  dear,  and  when  she  should  commend 
you,  she  says  to  him,  as  if  he  had  spoke  it,  That  is,  my  dear , 
so  pretty. — This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I have  somewhere 
read  in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cervantes,  where, 
while  honest  Sancho  Panza  is  putting  some  necessarily  hum- 
ble questions  concerning  Rozinante,  his  supper,  or  his  lodg- 
ings the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  is  ever  improv- 
ing the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  the  Squire  to  the  poetical 
conceit,  rapture,  and  flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  dul- 
cinea  of  his  affections. 

4 On  the  other  side,  Dictamus  and  Maria  are  for  ever 
squabbling,  and  you  may  observe  them,  all  the  time  they  are 
in  company,  in  a state  of  impatience.  As  Uxander  and  Viri- 
mira  wish  you  all  gone,  that  they  may  be  at  freedom  for  dalli- 
ance ; Dictamus  and  Maria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may 
speak  their  harsh  interpretations  on  each  other’s  words  and 
actions  during  the  time  you  were  with  them. 

4 It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  attending 
this  condition  of  life,  arises  from  fashion.  Prejudice  in  this 
case  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  instead  of  expecting  more 
happiness  than  we  shall  meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a 
prepossession  that  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  we  hope 
for  lasting  satisfaction. 

4 With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the  rule  of 
action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state  capable  of  the 
highest  human  felicity. 

4 Spenser  speaks  of  each  kind  of  love  with  great  justice, 
and  attributes  the  highest  praise  to  friendship;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  disputing  that  point,  but  by  making  that  friend- 
ship take  place  between  two  married  persons. 

“ Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meek 
And  to  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 

Whether  shall  weight  the  balance  down ; to  wit, 

The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind, 

Or  zeal  of  friends,  combin’d  by  virtues  meet ; 

But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 

Methinks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind, 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quenched  is  by  Cupid’s  greatest  flame ; 

But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
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And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 

Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  this  earthly  mass, 

And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass, 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass.” 

The  married  condition  is  very  often  unhappy,  for  want  of 
judgment  or  temper  in  a man.  The  truth  is,  we  generally 
make  love  in  a style,  and  with  sentiments,  very  unfit  for 
ordinary  life.  They  are  half  theatrical  and  half  romantic. 
By  this  means  we  raise  our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  human  life ; and  because  we  did^not  beforehand 
think  of  the  creature  we  are  enamored  of,  as  subject  to  ill 
humor,  age,  sickness,  impatience,  or  sullenness,  but  altogether 
considered  her  as  the  object  of  joy,  human  nature  is  itself 
often  imputed  to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection  or  defect. 

‘ I take  it  to  be  a rule  proper  to  be  observed  in  all  occur- 
rences of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  domestic  or  matri- 
monial part  of  it,  to  preserve  always  a disposition  to  be 
pleased.  This  cannot  be  supported  but  by  considering 
things  in  their  right  light,  and  as  nature  has  formed  them, 
and  not  as  our  own  fancies  and  appetites  would  have  them. 
He,  then,  who  took  a young  lady  to  his  bed  with  no  other 
consideration  than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and 
thought  of  her  (as  I said  before)  only  as  she  was  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  gratifications  of  desire,  as  that  desire  flags,  will, 
without  her  fault,  think  her  charms  and  her  merit  abated ; 
from  hence  must  follow  indifference,  peevishness,  .and  rage. 
But  the  man  who  brings  his  reason  to  support  his  passion, 
and  beholds  what  he  loves  as  liable  to  all  the  calamities  of 
human  life,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  even  at  the  best  what 
must  bring  upon  him  new  cares  and  new  relations ; such  a 
lover,  I say,  will  form  himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his 
mind  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances. — This  latter  person 
will  be  prepared  to  be  a father,  a friend,  an  advocate,  a stew- 
ard  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affections  ready 
for  every  incident  in  the  marriage  state.  Such  a man  can 
hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity,  instead  of  anger,  and 
when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  by  their 
noise,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.  Tom  Trusty 
has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attention  to  the  most 
intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all 
his  cares  are  applied,  make  a noise  in  the  next  room  : On  the 
other  side,  Will  Sparkish  cannot  put  on  his  periwig,  or  ad- 
just his  solitaire  at  the  glass,  for  the  noise  of  those  damn’d 
nurses,  and  squalling  brats,  and  then  ends  with  a gallan 
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reflection  on  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  runs  out  of  their 
hearing,  and  drives  to  the  chocolate-house. 

* According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in  himself,  every 
circumstance  in  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment  or  pleasure. 
When  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and  supported  by  the  con- 
sideration of  duty,  honor,  and  friendship,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  engaged  in  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing  rise 
in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favors  of 
fortune,  in  which  a man  will  not  find  matter  of  some  delight 
unknown  to  a single  condition. 

4 He  who  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and  studies 
to  improve  that  affection  in  himself,  conceives  pleasure  from 
the  most  indifferent  things ; while  the  married  man,  who  has 
not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions  and  false  gallantries  of  the  town 
is  perplexed  with  every  thing  around  him.  In  both  these 
cases,  indeed,  men  cannot  make  a sillier  figure,  than  in  re- 
peating such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  I speak  of  them  only  as  they  sit  upon  those  that  are  in- 
volved in  them.  As  I visit  all  sorts  of  people,  I cannot  indeed 
but  smile  when  a good  lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordi- 
nary things  the  child  spoke  since  he  went  out,  things  which 
would  afford  very  little  entertainment  to  one  not  turned  to 
reflection ; but  I love  to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a life  in 
which  things  of  no  moment  give  occasion  of  hope,  self-satis- 
faction, and  triumph.  I have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb, 
for  want  of  this  disposition,  silence  the  whole  family  as  a set 
of  silly  women  and  children,  for  recounting  things  which 
were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 

‘ I am  verily  persuaded  that  whatever  is  delightful  in  hu- 
man life,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married, 
than  in  a single  condition.  He  that  has  this  passion  in  per- 
fection, in  occasions  of  joy  can  say  to  himself,  besides  his 
own  satisfaction,  How  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and 
children  ! Upon  occurrences  of  distress  or  danger,  he  can 
comfort  himself,  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and  children 
are  safe . There  is  something  in  it  that  doubles  satisfaction, 
because  others  participate  them;  and  dispels  affliction,  be- 
cause others  are  exempt  from  them.  All  who  are  married 
without  this  relish  of  their  circumstances,  are  either  in  a 
tasteless  indolence  and  negligence,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
attained ; or  else  live  in  the  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  an- 
swers, eager  upbraidings,  and  distracted  reproaches.  In  a 
word,  the  marriage  state,  with  and  without  the  affection  suita- 
ble to  it,  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  and  hell  vve  are 
capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. 
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‘ If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must  be  certainly 
so  in  a much  higher  degree.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  frivolous  affectation  of  attracting  the  eyes  of  women 
with  whom  you  are  only  captivated  by  way  of  amusement, 
and  of  whom,  perhaps,  you  know  nothing  more  than  their 
features ; and  a regular  uniform  endeavor  to  make  yourself 
valuable  both  as  a friend  and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The  first  is  the 
spring  of  a thousand  fopperies,  silly  artifices,  falsehoods,  and 
perhaps  barbarities ; or  at  best,  rises  no  higher  than  a kind  of 
dancing-school  breeding,  to  give  the  person  a more  sparkling 
air.  The  latter  is  the  parent  of  substantial  virtues  and 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind  while  it  improves 
the  behavior.  The  passion  of  love  to  a mistress,  even  where 
it  is  most  sincere,  resembles  too  much  the  flame  of  a fever ; 
that  to  a wife  is  like  the  vital  heat. 

4 1 have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men  of 
good-nature  to  their  wives,  were  to  be  compared  with  those 
written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  mistresses,  the  former, 
notwithstanding  any  inequality  of  style,  would  appear  to 
have  the  advantage.  Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy, 
dressed  in  simplicity  of  expression,  recommend  themselves 
by  a more  native  elegance  than  passionate  raptures,  extrava- 
gant encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration.  If  we  were  permit- 
ted to  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful  Narcissa  among  heaps 
of  epistles  from  several  admirers  which  are  there  preserved 
with  equal  care,  how  few  should  we  find  but  would  make 
any  one  sick  in  the  reading,  except  those  who  are  flattered 
by  them  ! But  in  how  different  a style  must  the  wise  Bene- 
volus,  who  converses  with  that  good  sense  and  good-humor 
among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a wife  who  is  the  worthy  ob- 
ject of  his  utmost  affection  ! Benevolus,  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to  have  every  good 
quality  and  desirable  ornament.  Abroad,  he  is  reverenced 
and  esteemed ; at  home,  beloved  and  happy.  The  satisfac- 
tion he  enjoys  there,  settles  into  an  habitual  complacency, 
which  shines  in  his  countenance,  enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons 
his  conversation.  Even  those  of  his  acquaintance,  who  have 
seen  him  in  his  retirement,  are  sharers  in  the  happiness  of  it ; 
and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  the  best  and  best-be- 
loved of  husbands,  that  he  is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends, 
and  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 

1 There  is  a sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating  such  beau- 
tiful instances  of  domestic  life.  The  happiness  of  the  conju- 
gal state  appears  heightened  to  the  highest  degree  it  is  capable 
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of,  when  we  see  two  persons  of  accomplished  minds,  not  only 
united  in  the  same  interests  and  affection,  but  in  their  taste  of 
the  same  improvements,  pleasures,  and  diversions.  Pliny, 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  politest  writers  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  has  left  us  his  letter  to  Hispulla,  his  wife’s 
aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  family-pieces  of  this  kind  I 
ever  met  with.  I shall  end  this  discourse  with  a translation 
of  it ; and  I believe  the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
conjugal  love  is  drawn  in  it  with  a delicacy  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be,  as  I have  represented  it,  an  ornament  as  well  as 
a virtue. 

‘Pliny  to  Hispulla. 

* As  I remember  the  great  affection  which  was  between 
you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know  you  love  his 
daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to  express  the  tender 
ness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even  to  supply  that  of  the  best 
of  fathers ; I am  sure  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  you  to  hear 
that  she  proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  of 
your  and  her  ancestors.  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable ; her 
frugality  is  extraordinary.  She  loves  me,  the  surest  pledge 
of  her  virtue ; and  adds  to  this,  a wonderful  disposition  to 
learning,  which  she  has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me. 
She  reads  my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gets  them  by 
heart.  You  would  smile  to  see  the  concern  she  is  in  when  I 
have  a cause  to  plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is  over. 
She  finds  means  to  have  the  first  news  brought  her  of  the 
success  I met  with  in  court,  how  I am  heard,  and  what  de- 
cree is  made.  If  I recite  any  thing  in  public,  she  cannot 
refrain  from  placing  herself  in  some  corner  to  hear,  where, 
with  the  utmost  delight,  she  feasts  upon  my  applause.  Some- 
times she  sings  my  verses,  and  accompanies  them  with  the 
lute,  without  any  master  except  love,  the  best  of  instructors. 
From  these  instances  I take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our 
perpetual  and  increasing  happiness ; since  her  affection  is  not 
founded  on  my  youth  or  person,  which  must  gradually  decay ; 
but  she  is  in  love  with  the  immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory 
and  reputation.  Nor,  indeed,  could  less  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  the  happiness  to  receive  her  education  from  you  ; 
who,  in  your  house,  was  accustomed  to  every  thing  that  was 
virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began  to  love  me  by  your  re- 
commendation. For,  as  you  had  always  the  greatest  respecl 
for  my  mother,  you  were  pleased  from  my  infancy  to  form 
me,  to  commend  me,  and  kindly  to  presage  I should  be  one 
day  what  my  wife  fancies  I am.  Accept,  therefore,  our 
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united  thanks ; mine,  that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me ; and 
her’s  that  you  have  given  me  to  her,  as  a mutual  grant  of 
joy  and  felicity.’ 


LETTER  LXII. — From  the  Mistress  of  a Boarding’ School 
to  one  of  her  late  Pupils , who  requested  her  Advice  in 
the  important  Article  of  Marriage. 

Harmony-Grove . 

Dear  Laura, 

The  obligations  under  which  yon  lay  me,  by  your  gene- 
rous confidence,  and  affectionate  expressions  of  regard,  in- 
duce me  again  to  assume  the  preceptress  towards  you,  and  to 
gratify  your  wishes,  by  imparting  my  sentiments  on  your 
present  situation  and  prospects. 

I am  told  by  my  daughter,  who  had  the  honor  of  bearing 
your  letter,  that  you  are,  what  I always  expected  you  would 
be,  an  object  of  general  admiration.  Yet  I trust,  your  good 
sense  will  enable  you  duly  to  distinguish  and  treat  the  several 
candidates  for  your  favor. 

It  is,  indeed,  my  young  friend,  a matter  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consequence,  which  lays  upon  your  mind  and  awakens 
your  anxiety.  Your  friends  are  studious  of  your  welfare,  and 
kindly  concerned  that  the  important  die  on  which  the  happi- 
ness of  your  life  depends,  should  be  judiciously  cast.  You 
doubtless  remember,  that  I discoursed  upon  this  subject  in 
my  concluding  lessons  to  your  class. 

Disparity  of  tempers,  among  other  things  which  were  then 
suggested,  and  which  you  will  doubtless  recollect,  was  re- 
presented, as  tending  to  render  life  uncomfortable.  But  there 
are  other  disparities  which  may  be  equally  hostile  to  your 
peace. 

Disparity  of  years  is  very  apt  to  occasion  the  indulgence 
of  passions  destructive  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  the  sprightly  fancy,  vivacity,  and  enterprise, 
of  youth,  and  the  deliberate  caution,  phlegmatic  coldness,  and 
sententious  wisdom  of  age,  render  them  very  unpleasant 
companions  to  each  other.  Marriage  between  persons  of 
these  opposite  descriptions,  is  commonly  the  result  of  pecu- 
niary motives,  with  one  party,  at  least : the  suspicion  of  this, 
in  the  other,  must  necessarily  produce  discontent,  uneasiness, 
and  disaffection. 

Age  is  naturally  jealous  of  respect,  and  apprehensive  of 
being  slighted.  The  most  trifling  and  unmeaning  attentions 
will  therefore  be  construed  amiss.  For  an  excessive  desire 
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of  being  objects  of  supreme  regard  is  almost  invariably  ac- 
companied with  a strong  persuasion  of  being  the  reverse. 
Hence  accusations,  reproaches,  and  restraint,  on  the  one  side 
produce  disgust,  resentment,  and  alienation  on  the  other,  till 
mutual  wretchedness  ensues.  Indeed,  where  interest  alone, 
without  this  inequality  of  years,  is  the  principal  inducement, 
marriage  is  seldom  happy.  Esteem  and  love  are  independent 
of  weaith  and  its  appendages.  They  are  not  to  be  sold  or 
bought.  The  conjugal  relation  is  so  near  and  interesting ; 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  person,  is  so  intimately  concerned  in 
it,  that  something  more  substantial  and  engaging  than  gold  is 
requisite  to  make  it  a blessing. 

Marriage,  being  the  commencement  of  a domestic  life, 
beside  the  many  agreeable  circumstances  attending  it,  has  its 
peculiar  cares  and  troubles,  which  require  the  solace  of  a 
companion  actuated  by  better  principles,  and  possessed  of 
more  amiable  endowments,  than  outward  splendor  and  mu- 
nificence can  afford.  In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  distress, 
riches,  it  is  true,  can  bestow  bodily  comforts  and  cordials ; 
but  can  they  be  made  an  equivalent  for  the  tender  sympathy, 
the  endearing  kindness,  and  the  alleviating  attention  of  a 
bosom  friend,  kindly  assiduous  to  ease  our  pains,  animate 
our  prospects,  and  beguile  the  languid  moments  which  elude 
all  other  consolations  ? The  sorrows  as  well  as  the  joys  of 
a family  state,  are  often  such  as  none  but  a bosom  friend  can 
participate.  The  heart  must  be  engaged  before  it  can  re- 
pose with  ease  and  confidence.  To  a lady  of  sensibility,  the 
confinement  of  the  body,  without  the  consent  and  union  of 
according  minds,  must  be  a state  of  inexpressible  wretched- 
ness. 

Another  situation  not  less  to  be  deplored,  is  a connexion 
with  the  immoral  and  profane. 

How  shocking  must  it  be,  to  hear  that  sacred  Name,  which 
you  revere  and  love,  constantly  treated  with  levity  and  irrev- 
erence ! And  how  painful  the  necessity  of  being  constrained, 
lor  the  sake  of  peace,  to  witness  in  silence,  and  without  even 
the  appearance  of  disapprobation,  the  most  shameful  outrages 
upon  religion  and  virtue  ! May  you  never  taste  the  bitterness 
of  this  evil ! 

Intemperance  is  a vice,  which  one  would  imagine  no  lady 
would  overlook  in  a suitor.  But,  strange  to  tell ! there  are 
those,  even  among  our  own  sex,  who  think  and  speak  of  in- 
ebriation in  the  other,  at  the  jovial  and  well-furnished  board, 
as  a mark  of  conviviality  and  good  fellowship  ! 

What  then  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  humanity  ? Can 
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that  reason,  which  alone  raises  us  superior  to  the  brute  crea 
tion,  be  wantonly  sacrificed  with  impunity,  yea,  with  repu- 
tation ? 

How  degrading  and  how  dreadful  must  this  enormity  ap- 
pear to  an  interested,  affectionate,  and  virtuous  wife ! WJiat 
agonizing  pangs  of  mortification  and  anguish  must  she  en- 
dure, when  she  meets  him  in  whose  society  she  delights, 
whose  return  she  has  anticipated  with  impatience,  and  whose 
happiness  and  honor  are  the  moving  springs  of  her  life,  in- 
toxicated with  wine ; the  powers  of  his  mind  suspended  by 
the  poisonous  cup,  and  every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  deadly 
draught ! What  a perpetual  source  of  dread  and  apprehen- 
sion must  hence  arise ; and  how  often  must  the  blush  of  in- 
dignant virtue  and  wounded  delicacy  be  called  forth  ! 

The  gamester  is  an  equally  dangerous  companion.  His 
family  is  robbed,  not  only  of  his  company  and  his  talents, 
but  of  that  property,  to  the  benefit  of  which  they  have  an 
indisputable  claim.  His  earnings  are  squandered  among 
worthless  and  profligate  associates  abroad ; while  the  faithful 
partner  of  his  life,  and  perhaps,  too,  a rising  offspring,  lan- 
guish at  home  for  want  of  bread  ! 

How  fatal  is  the  tendency  of  such  examples ! How  can 
that  father  inculcate  the  duties  of  piety,  virtue,  and  decency, 
who  exhibits  the  reverse  of  each  in  his  own  conduct  ? And 
under  what  an  unspeakable  disadvantage  must  that  mother 
labor,  in  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  children,  whose 
admonitions,  counsel,  and  directions  are  practically  counter- 
acted by  him  who  ought  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  bur- 
den ! The  government  and  superintendence  of  a family  are 
objects  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  that  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  its  heads  are  indispensably  necessary.  It  is 
a little  commonwealth ; and  if  internal  feuds  and  dissensions 
arise,  anarchy  and  confusion  must  ensue. 

Domestic  happiness  is  the  foundation  of  every  other  spe- 
cies. At  times,  indeed,  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  abroad, 
among  our  friends ; but  a good  heart  will  return  home,  as  to 
the  seat  of  felicity. 

— “ Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where, 

Supporting  and  supported,  plished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.” 

Since  so  much,  then,  depends  upon  a judicious  choice,  how 
important  is  it,  that  you  examine  well  before  you  decide ; and 
that  you  dispense  with  no  quality  in  the  man  to  whom  you 
shall  give  your  hand,  which  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
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your  life.  For  this  purpose,  consult  your  judgment,  rather 
than  your  fancy ; and  suffer  not  superficial  accomplishments, 
but  solid  merit,  to  preponderate. 

I have  now  endeavored  to  point  out  the  most  apparent  and 
threatening  dangers  to  which  you  may  be  exposed.  But 
though  these  are  avoided,  many  unforeseen  accidents  will 
doubtless  occur  to  cloud  your  sanguine  hopes.  These,  when 
there  are  no  vices  to  produce  them,  may  arise  from  follies, 
and  from  the  indulgence  of  erroneous  expectations.  Little 
misunderstandings  sometimes  occasion  disagreements,  which 
terminate  in  coldness  and  disaffection ; and  plant  a root  of 
bitterness  which  can  hardly  be  eradicated. 

Let  prudence  therefore  be  your  pole-star,  when  you  enter 
the  marriage  state.  Watch  with  the  greatest  circumspection 
over  yourself;  and  always  exercise  the  tenderest  affection,  the 
most  unwearied  patience,  and  the  most  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  treatment  of  your  companion.  Guard  especially 
against  being  affected  by  those  little  inattentions  and  foibles, 
which  too  often  give  pain  and  umbrage  without  design  ; and 
produce  those  remonstrances,  criminations,  and  retorts,  which 
are  the  great  inlets  of  strife,  and  bane  of  love. 

You  must  bear,  with  calmness,  every  thing  that  the  sin- 
cerest  desire  of  peace  can  dictate ; and  studiously  avoid  every 
expression,  and  even  look,  which  may  irritate  and  offend. 
Your  own  happiness,  you  will  consider  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  your  husband,  as  to  be  inseparable ; and 
consequently,  that  all  your  hopes  of  comfort  in  this  life,  and 
perhaps,  too,  in  the  next,  depend  upon  your  conducting 
yourself  with  propriety  and  wisdom  towards  him. 

I take  the  liberty,  through  you,  to  convey  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Farmington.  May  her  change  of  condition  be 
happy  to  the  full  extent  of  our  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  benevolent  wishes  ! I fully  intended  writing  to  her  on  the 
subject,  but  have  unwarily  bestowed  so  much  time  upon  you, 
that  for  the  present  I must  forego  the  pleasure.  Some  things 
in  this  letter,  which  you  will  doubtless  communicate,  are  ap- 
plicable to  her  case.  These  she  will  receive  as  friendly  hints 
from  me,  and  I am  confident  that  her  known  discretion  will 
continue  to  shed  a benign  and  engaging  influence  upon  her 
whole  deportment,  and  render  her  uniformly  respected  and 
beloved. 

The  bearer  is  waiting,  and  I can  only  add,  that  I remain, 

Your  sincere  and 

Affectionate  friend. 
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LETTER  I. — From  a Merchant's  Widow  to  a Lady , a 
distant  Relation , in  behalf  of  her  two  Orphans . 
Madam, 

When  you  look  at  the  subscription  of  this  letter,  I 
doubt  not  of  your  being  much  surprised  with  its  contents,  but 
it  is  more  on  account  of  your  amiable  character,  than  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  your  relation,  that  I have  presumed 
to  trouble  you  with  this. 

My  late  husband,  who  you  know  was  reputed  to  be  in 
affluent  circumstances,  has  been  dead  six  months  ; his  whole 
accounts  have  been  settled  with  his  creditors,  and  because  of 
many  losses,  and  bad  debts,  there  is  not  above  one  hundred 
pounds  left  for  myself : I have  a son  just  turned  of  fourteen, 
whom  I want  to  bind  apprentice  to  a reputable  trade;  and  a 
daughter  near  seventeen,  whose  education  has  rendered  her 
incapable  of  acting  as  a menial  servant,  although  she  would 
willingly  be  the  companion  of  some  young  lady,  where  she 
might  be  treated  with  familiarity  and  tenderness.  In  circum- 
stances so  distressing,  I have  presumed  to  address  myself  to 
you  : your  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  will  enable  you 
to  direct  me  how  to  proceed,  and  I doubt  not  but  your 
unbounded  generosity  will  induce  you  to  comply  with  a request 
dictated  by  the  severity  of  affliction. 


LETTER  II. — The  Lady's  Ansicer. 

Madam, 

I know  not  whether  I am  more  affected  with  the  modest 
representation  of  your  affliction,  or  pleased  that  I have  it  in 
my  power  to  assist  you.  You  see,  Madam,  that  all  human 
expectations  are  in  vain,  and  often  attended  with  deception  : 
when  we  think  our  circumstances  are  independent,  there  is 
generally  some  latent  mischief  hidden  under  the  specious  ap- 
pearance ; and  this  should  teach  us  continually  to  look  to  that 
Providence  which  superintends  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world, 
and  orders  all  for  the  good  of  his  creatures.  With  respect  to 
your  two  children,  I have  proposed  the  following  for  their 
benefit : 
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Let  the  boy  think  of  some  trade,  to  which  his  inclinations 
iead  him,  and  1 will  provide  him  with  every  necessary  during 
his  apprenticeship ; and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  (if  his 
behavior  is  agreeable)  advance  something  to  set  him  up  in 
business.  As  for  the  girl,  let  her  be  immediately  sent  to  my 
house,  where  she  shall  be  brought  up  along  with  my  daugh- 
ters, and  every  thing  in  my  power  done  to  serve  her. 

I expect  that,  from  time  to  time,  you  will  communicate  to 
rile  an  account  of  your  own  circumstances,  that  I may  be  k 
happy  in  alleviating  every  calamity. 


LETTER  III. — From  the  Son  to  his  Mother , during  his 
Apprenticeship . 

Honored  Mother, 

Your  having  retired  into  the  country,  has  hindered  me 
from  writing  to  you  so  often  as  I could  wish.  Ever  since  1 
was  bound  to  Mr.  Anson,  he  has  treated  me  with  every  sort 
of  indulgence,  and  I have  endeavored  to  acquire  the  good- 
will of  all  our  customers.  I know  that  you  are  so  straitened 
in  your  own  circumstances,  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  me 
pocket-money ; but  I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
Mrs.  Howard  has  taken  care  in  that  particular,  and  gene- 
rously supplied  me  from  time  to  time.  In  every  part  of  my 
conduct,  I shall  endeavor  to  act  consistently  with  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  am,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  duty, 

Your  affectionate  son. 


LETTER  IV. — From  the  Young  Gentlewoman  to  her 
Mother . 

Honored  Mother, 

In  my  last  I informed  you  that  my  worthy  benefactress, 
Mrs.  Howard,  had  been  extremely  ill ; I have  the  pleasure 
to  assure  you  she  is  now  perfectly  recovered.  The  happiness 
of  my  present  situation  may  be  conceived,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  describe  it.  After  we  get  up  in  the  morning,  the 
family  are  called  together,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  preserving  them  during  the  preceding  night,  and  to 
implore  his  protection  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  After- 
wards we  retire  to  breakfast.  During  the  forenoon,  we  young 
ones  walk  in  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  while  the  good  lady 
is  employed  in  dispensing  medicines  to  the  poor  tenants.  At 
one  o’clock  we  dine,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  summer- 
house, when  each,  in  her  turn,  reads  some  part  of  the  best 
English  writers,  whilst  the  others  are  employed  in  needle- 
M 2 
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work.  I have  received  a letter  from  my  brother,  and  am 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  settled  in  so  good  a family. 

I am,  Honored  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter. 


LETTER  V. — From  a Young  Man  to  his  Father , desiring 
him  to  intercede  with  his  Master  to  take  him  again  into 
his  Service . 

Honored  Sir, 

With  shame,  arising  from  a consciousness  of  guilt,  I 
have  presumed  to  write  to  you  at  this  time.  I doubt  not  but 
you  have  heard  of  the  irregularities  in  my  conduct,  which  at 
last  proceeded  so  far,  as  not  only  to  induce  me  to  desert  the 
service  of  the  best  of  masters,  but  to  run  into  the  commission 
of  those  vices  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  me.  It  was 
the  allurements  of  vicious  company  that  first  tempted  me  to 
forsake  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  neglect  my  duty  in  a family 
where  I was  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Fully  sen- 
sible of  my  fault,  I am  willing  to  make  every  reparation  in 
my  power ; but  know  not  of  any  other,  than  by  acting  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  my  former  conduct.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  Sir,  to  intercede  with  my  worthy  master  to  take  me 
again  into  his  service,  and  my  whole  future  life  shall  be  one 
continued  act  of  gratitude. 

I am,  honored  Sir, 

Your  affectionate,  though  undutiful  Son. 


LETTER  VI. — The  Father's  Answer, 

My  Dear  Child, 

If  ever  you  live  to  be  a father,  you  will  know  what  1 
feel  for  you  on  this  present  occasion.  Tenderness  as  a pa- 
rent,— resentment  on  account  of  ingratitude, — a real  con- 
cern for  your  future  happiness,  and  respect  for  the  worthy 
man  whose  service  you  deserted,  all  conspire  together  to 
agitate  my  mind  to  different  purposes  ; but  paternal  affection 
becomes  predominant,  and  I am  obliged  to  act  as  your  friend, 
although  I am  afraid  you  have  considered  me  as  your  enemy. 
I have  written  to  your  master,  and  just  now  received  his 
answer ; copies  of  which  I have  sent  inclosed.  Your  master 
is  willing  again  to  receive  you  into  his  service,  and  I hope 
your  behavior  will  be  correspondent  to  so  much  lenity. 

l am,  your  affectionate  father. 
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LETTER  VII. — The  Father's  Letter  to  the  Master . 

My  worthy  Friend, 

I have  often  written  to  you  with  pleasure,  but  alas ! I 
am  constrained  at  present  to  address  myself  to  you  on  a sub- 
ject I little  expected.  I have  just  now  received  a letter  from 
my  son,  by  which  I am  informed  that  he  has  left  your  ser- 
vice, through  the  instigation  of  evil  company : his  letter  con- 
tains a penitential  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  act  consistently  with  his  duty  for  the  future.  H 
has  begged  me  to  intercede  with  you  in  his  behalf,  and 
know  your  humanity  will  excuse  paternal  affection.  If  yo 
will  again  receive  the  unhappy  youth  into  your  family, 
have  great  reason  to  hope  that  his  conduct  will  be  equal  t 
his  promises ; and  it  will  confer  a lasting  obligation  on  an 
afflicted  parent,  and  oblige 

Your  sincere  well-wisher. 


LETTER  VIII. — The  Master's  Answer . 

Sir, 

Ever  since  I first  considered  the  state  of  human  nature 
or  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  I have  always 
preferred  mercy  to  the  severity  of  justice.  However  reason- 
able your  request  may  appear  to  yourself,  yet  to  me  it  was 
really  unnecessary.  I am  a father,  Sir,  and  can  feel  at  least 
part  of  what  you  suffer.  My  resentment  against  the  young 
man  is  less  than  my  anxiety  for  his  happiness,  and  were  I 
sure  of  his  adhering  to  an  uninterrupted  course  of  virtue,  I 
should  have  more  real  pleasure  than  his  acquiring  me  the 
revenue  of  a Nabob. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  make  both  you  and  him  as  happy  as  possib’e,  all 
faults  are  from  this  moment  forgotten,  my  house  is  open  for 
his  reception,  and  if  he  will  return,  he  shall  be  treated  with 
the  same  indulgence,  as  if  he  had  never  committed  any  fault 
whatever.  I am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER  IX. — From  a Mother  in  Town , to  her  Daughter 
at  a Boarding-School  in  the  Country , recommending  the 
practice  of  Virtue. 

Dear  Child, 

Although  we  are  separated  in  person,  yet  you  are' 
never  absent  from  my  thoughts ; and  it  is  my  continual  prac- 
tice to  recommend  you  to  the  care  of  that  Being,  whose  eyes 
are  on  all  his  creatures,  and  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
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are  open : but  1 have  been  lately  somewhat  alarmed,  because 
your  two  last  letters  do  not  run  in  that  strain  of  unaffected 
piety  as  formerly.  What,  my  dear,  is  this  owing  to  ? Is  your 
beneficent  Creator  a hard  master,  or  are  you  resolved  to  em- 
bark in  the  fashionable  follies  of  a gay  unthinking  world  ? 
Excuse  me,  my  dear,  I am  a mother,  and  my  concern  for 
your  happiness  is  inseparably  connected  with  my  own.  Per- 
haps I am  mistaken,  and,  what  I have  considered  as  a fault 
may  be  only  the  effusions  of  youthful  gaiety.  I shall  con- 
sider it  in  that  light,  and  be  extremely  glad,  yea,  happy,  to 
find  it  so.  Useful  instructions  are  never  too  often  inculcated, 
and  therefore,  give  me  leave  again  to  put  you  in  mind  of  that 
duty,  the  performance  of  which  alone  can  make  you  happy, 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Religion,  my  dear,  is  a dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  virtue  is  the  actual  operation  of  that  truth, 
which  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  of  our  conduct : “ her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

Whilst  the  gay  unthinking  part  of  youth  are  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  fashionable  pleasures,  how  happy  shall 
I be  to  hear  that  my  child  was  religious  without  hypocritical 
austerity,  and  even  gay  with  innocence ! Let  me  beg  that 
you  spend  at  least  one  hour  each  day  in  perusing  your  Bible, 
and  some  of  our  best  English  writers  ; and  don’t  imagine 
that  religion  is  such  a gloomy  thing  as  some  enthusiasts  have 
represented  : no,  it  indulges  you  in  every  rational  amusement, 
so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  morality ; — it  forbids  nothing 
but  what  is  hurtful. 

Let  me  beg  you  will  consider  attentively  what  I have  written, 
and  send  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I am  your  affectionate  mother. 


LETTER  X. — The  Answer. 

Honored  Mother, 

I am  so  much  affected  with  the  perusal  of  your  really 
parental  advice,  that  I can  scarcely  hold  the  pen  to  write  an 
answer ; but  duty  to  the  best  of  parents  obliges  me  to  make 
you  easy  in  your  mind,  before  I take  any  rest  to  myself 
That  levity  so  conspicuous  in  my  former  letters,  is  too  true  to 
be  denied,  nor  do  I desire  to  draw  a veil  over  my  own  folly. 
No,  Madam,  I freely  confess  it ; but  with  the  greatest  sinceri 
ty,  I must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  they  were  written  ill 
a careless  manner,  without  considering  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; I am  fully  sensible  of 
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my  error,  and,  on  all  future  occasions,  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  giving  the  least  offence.  The  advice  you  sent  me  in 
your  valuable  letter,  wants  no  encomium ; all  that  I desire  is, 
to  have  it  engraven  on  my  heart.  My  dear  Madam,  I love 
religion,  I love  virtue,  and  I hope  no  consideration  will  ever 
lead  me  from  those  duties,  in  which  alone  I expect  future 
happiness.  Let  me  beg  to  hear  from  you  often,  and  I hope 
that  my  whole  future  conduct  will  convince  the  best  of  parents, 
that  I am  what  she  wishes  me  to  be. 

I am,  honored  Madam,  your  dutiful  daughter. 

LETTER  XI. — From  a Young  Gentleman , Clerk  to  a 
Merchant  in  Philadelphia , to  his  Father  in  the  country , 
soliciting  Pocket-Money . 

Honored  Sir, 

I wrote  to  you  by  Mr.  Bale,  but  not  having  received 
any  answer  makes  me  very  uneasy.  Although  I have  been 
as  good  an  economist  as  possible,  yet  I find  the  pocket- 
money  you  allowed  me  to  take  monthly  from  Mr.  Willis,  is 
not  sufficient  to  support  my  necessary  expenses.  I assure 
you,  Sir,  that  I abhor  every  sort  of  extravagance  as  much 
as  you  desire,  and  the  small  matter  which  I ask  as  an  addition 
to  your  former  allowance,  is  only  to  promote  my  own  interest, 
and  which,  I am  sure,  you  have  as  much  at  heart  as  any 
parent  possibly  can.  My  master  will  satisfy  you,  that  my 
conduct  has  been  consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  moral- 
ity. I submit  it  to  your  judgment  what  you  think  proper  to 
order  me.  I did  not  choose  to  mention  my  want  of  money 
to  Mr.  Willis,  and  for  that  reason  have  not  taken  any  thing 
more  than  what  you  ordered.  I hope  you  will  not  be  offended 
with  what  I have  written ; as  I shall  always  consider  myself 
happy  in  performing  my  duty,  and  acquiring  the  favor  of  my 
honored  parents.  I am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  son 

LETTER  XII. — The  Father's  Ansicer. 

My  dear  Child, 

My  reason  for  not  writing  to  you  sooner  was,  that  I had 
been  on  a journey  to  your  uncle’s,  where  I was  detained 
longer  than  I expected,  and  consequently,  did  not  see  your 
letter  till  last  night.  I have  considered  your  request,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  is  altogether  reasonable.  You  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  I wanted  to  confine  you  to  the 
small  matter  paid  to  Mr.  Willis.  No : it  was  indeed  inad- 
vertency ; but  my  constant  residence  in  the  country  makes 
me  little  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  Philadelphia.  I do 
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not  desire  to  confine  you  to  any  particular  sum  ; you  are  now 
arrived  to  an  age,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money ; your 
profession  likewise  requires  it,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  pru- 
dence and  sobriety  in  youth,  naturally  lead  to  regularity  of 
conduct  in  more  advanced  years.  Virtue  insures  respect ; 
and,  as  I well  know  that  all  manner  of  precepts  are  useless 
where  the  inclinations  are  vicious,  I have  left  the  affair  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  entirely  to  your  own  discretion ; and  as 
the  inclosed  order  is  unlimited,  I doubt  not  but  prudence  will 
direct  you  how  to  proceed. 

I am,  dear  child,  your  affectionate  father. 

LETTER  XIII. — From  a Young  Tradesman  lately  entered 
into  business , to  his  Father , asking  his  consent  to  marry . 
Honored  Sir, 

You  know  that  it  is  now  above  a year  since  I entered 
into  business  for  myself,  and  finding  it  daily  increasing,  I am 
obliged  to  look  out  for  a partner ; I mean,  a wife.  There  is  a 
very  worthy  family  in  this  neighborhood,  with  whom  I have 
been  some  time  acquainted.  They  are  in  good  circumstances, 
and  have  a daughter,  an  amiable  young  woman,  greatly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  her : I have  paid  my  addresses  to 
her,  and  likewise  obtained  her  parents’  consent,  on  condition 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  you.  I would  not  do  any  thing  of 
that  nature  without  your  consent : but  I hope  that,  upon  the 
strictest  inquiry,  you  will  find  her  such  a person,  that  you  will 
not  have  any  objection  to  a match  so  advantageous.  I shall, 
on  every  occasion,  endeavor  to  act  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
consistent  with  the  rules  you  were  pleased  to  prescribe  for  my 
conduct.  Her  parents  are  to  pay  me  five  hundred  dollars  on 
the  day  of  marriage,  if  the  event  should  happen  to  take  place ; 
and  as  they  have  no  other  children,  the  whole  of  their  property 
becomes  ours  at  their  death.  In  whatever  light  you  are  pleased 
to  consider  this,  I shall  abide  by  your  direction,  and  your 
answer  in  the  mean  time  is  impatiently  expected  by, 

Your  obedient  Son. 


LETTER  XIV. — The  Father's  Answer. 

My  dear  Son, 

I received  your  letter,  and  my  reason  for  not  answer 
ing  it  sooner  is,  that  it  being  an  affair  of  great  importance 
I was  willing  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest  caution* 
1 wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  my  particular  friend,  desiring  him 
to  inquire  concerning  the  family  you  desired  to  be  allied  with ; 
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and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  his  account  does  not  differ  from 
your  own.  I hope  you  do  not  think  that  I would  desire  to 
see  you  one  moment  unhappy.  Your  reasons  for  entering 
into  the  marriage  state  are  every  way  satisfactory,  and  I am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  person  on  whom  you  have  placed  your 
affections  is  so  deserving.  When  you  have  fixed  the  wedding 
day,  I will  come  to  town  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  1 
hope  you  will  continue  to  attend  to  your  business  with  the 
same  diligence  you  have  hitherto  done  ; and  if  you  should 
live  to  an  old  age,  you  then  will  be  able  to  retire  from  trade 
with  honor  both  to  yourself  and  family. 

I am,  your  affectionate  father. 

LETTER  XV. — From  a Young  Woman , just  gone  to  ser- 
vince  in  Boston , to  her  Mother  in  the  Country . 
Honored  Mother, 

It  is  now  a month  that  I have  been  at  Mr.  Wilson’s, 
and  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  place.  My  master  and 
mistress  are  both  worthy  people,  and  greatly  respected  by  all 
their  neighbors.  At  my  first  coming  here,  I thought  every 
thing  strange,  and  wondered  to  see  such  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  ; but  what  I suffer  most  from  is,  the  remem- 
brance of  yours  and  my  father’s  kindness  ; but  I begin  to  be 
more  reconciled  to  my  state,  as  I know  you  are  not  able  to 
support  me  at  home.  I return  you  a thousand  thanks  for  the 
kind  advices  you  were  so  good  to  give  me  at  parting,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  practise  them  as  long  as  I live.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  have  an  opportunity.  So,  with 
my  duty  to  you  and  my  father,  and  kind  love  to  all  friends 
I ever  remain,  your  dutiful  daughter. 

LETTER  XVI. — The  Mother's  Answer. 

My  dear  Child, 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  got  into  so  worthy  a 
family.  You  know  we  never  should  have  parted  with  you 
had  it  not  been  for  your  good.  If  you  continue  virtuous  and 
obliging,  all  the  family  will  love  and  esteem  you.  Keep 
yourself  employed  as  much  as  you  can,  and  be  always  ready 
to  assist  your  fellow-servants.  Never  speak  ill  of  any  per- 
son, but  when  you  hear  a bad  story,  try  to  soften  it  as  much 
as  you  can ; do  not  repeat  it  again,  but  let  it  slip  out  of  your 
mind  as  soon  as  possible.  I am  in  great  hopes  that  all  the 
family  are  kind  to  you,  from  the  good  character  I have  heard 
of  them.  If  you  have  any  time  to  spare  from  business,  » 
hope  you  will  spend  it  m reading  your  Bible,  and  such  books 
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of  piety  as  you  may  have  access  to.  I pray  for  you  daily , 
and  theie  is  nothing  I desire  more  than  my  dear  child’s  hap- 
piness. Remember  that  the  more  faithful  you  are  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty  as  a servant,  the  better  yon  will  prosper 
if  you  live  to  have  a family  of  your  own.  Your  father 
desires  his  blessing,  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  their  kind 
love  to  you.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  child  ! and  con- 
tinue you  to  b&  a blessing  to  us  all,  particularly  to 

Your  dear  mother. 


LETTER  XVII. — From  a Brother  at  home , to  his  Sister 
abroad  on  a visit f complaining  of  her  not  writing . 
Dear  Sister, 

I must  acquaint  you  how  unkind  it  is  taken  by  every 
one  here,  that  we  so  seldom  hear  from  you  ; my  mother,  ic 
particular,  is  not  a little  displeased,  and  says,  that  you  are  a 
very  idle  girl ; my  aunt  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  none  but 
myself  endeavors  to  excuse  you  ; but  I beg  that  you  will  give 
me  that  trouble  no  more,  and,  for  the  future,  take  care  tc 
deserve  no  rebuke,  which  you  may  easily  do  by  writing  soori 
and  often.  You  are  very  sensible  how  dear  you  are  to  us 
all ; think  then  with  yourself,  whether  it  be  right  to  omit  giv- 
ing us  the  only  satisfaction  that  absence  affords  to  real  friends, 
which  is  often  to  hear  from  one  another. 

Our  best  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. , and  compli- 

ments to  all  friends. 

From  your  very  affectionate  brother. 


LETTER  XVIII. — The  Sister's  Answer . 

Dear  Brother, 

I will  not  set  about  finding  excuses,  but  own  my  fault, 
and  thank  you  for  your  kind  reproof,  and,  in  return,  I 
promise  you  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  again.  I write 
this  immediately  on  receipt  of  yours  ; I beg  mamma’s  pardon, 
which  you,  I know,  can  procure  ; as  also  my  aunt’s,  on  this 
my  promise  of  amendment.  I hope  you  will  continue  to 
excuse  all  my  little  omissions  ; and  be  assured,  I am  never  so 
forgetful  of  myself  as  to  neglect  my  duty  designedly.  I shall 
certainly  write  to  mamma  by  next  post : this  is  just  going, 
which  obliges  me  to  conclude,  with  my  duty  to  my  mamma, 
and  sincere  respects  to  all  friends. 

Your  ever  affectionate  sister. 
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LETTER  XIX. — From  a Daughter  to  her  Mother , by  way 
of  excuse  for  having  neglected  to  write  to  her . 
Honored  Mother, 

Though  the  agreeable  news  of  your  health  and  welfare, 
which  was  brought  me  last  night  by  the  hands  of  my  uncle’s 
man  Robin,  gives  me  inexpressible  pleasure ; yet  I am  very 
much  concerned,  that  my  too  long  silence  should  have  given 
you  so  much  uneasiness  as  I understand  it  has.  I can  assure 
you,  Madam,  that  my  neglect  in  that  particular  was  in  nowise 
owing  to  any  want  of  filial  duty  or  respect,  but  to  hurry  of 
business  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so),  occasioned  by  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Brilliant,  and  her  pretty  niece,  Miss  Charlotte, 
who  are  exceeding  good  company,  and  whom  our  family  are 
proud  of  entertaining  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  I am  not 
insensible,  however,  that  neither  this  plea,  nor  any  other  busi- 
ness, of  whatsoever  importance,  can  justly  acquit  me  for  not 
writing  oftener  to  a parent  so  tender  and  indulgent  as  your- 
self: but  as  the  case  now  stands,  I know  no  other  way  of 
making  atonement,  than  by  a sincere  promise  of  a more 
strict  observance  of  my  duty  for  the  future.  If,  therefore, 
Madam,  you  will  favor  me  so  far  as  to  forgive  this  first  trans- 
gression, you  may  depend  on  my  word,  it  shall  never  more 
be  repeated  by,  honored  Madam, 

Your  most  dutiful  daughter. 


LETTER  XX. — From  a Young  Apprentice  to  his  Father , 
to  let  him  know  how  he  likes  his  place , and  goes  on. 
Honored  Sir, 

I know  it  will  be  a great  satisfaction  to  you  and  my 
dear  mother,  to  hear  that  I go  on  very  happily  in  business ; 
and  my  master,  seeing  my  diligence,  puts  me  forward,  and 
encourages  me  in  such  a manner,  that  I have  great  delight 
in  it;  and  I hope  I shall  answer  in  time  your  good  wishes 
and  expectations,  and  the  indulgence  which  you  have  always 
shown  me.  There  is  such  good  order  in  the  family,  as  well 
on  my  mistress’  part  as  my  master’s,  that  every  servant 
knows  his  duty,  and  does  it  with  pleasure.  So  much  even- 
ness, sedateness,  and  regularity,  is  observed  in  all  they 
enjoin  or  expect,  that  it  is  impossible  but  it  should  be  so.  My 
master  is  an  honest,  worthy  man ; everybody  speaks  well  of 
him.  My  mistress  is  a cheerful,  sweet-tempered  woman,  and 
rather  heals  breaches  than  widens  them.  And  the  children, 
after  such  examples,  behave  to  us  all  like  own  brothers  and 
sisters.  Who  can  but  love  such  a family  1 I wish,  when  it 
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shall  please  God  to  put  me  in  such  a station,  that  I may  carry 
myself  just  as  my  master  does ; and  if  I should  ever  marry, 
have  just  such  a wife  as  my  mistress : and  then,  by  God’s 
blessing,  I shall  be  as  they  are ; and  as  you,  Sir,  and  my 
dear  mother,  have  always  been.  If  any  thing  can  make  me 
happier  than  I am,  or  continue  to  me  my  present  felicity,  it 
will  be  the  continuance  of  yours,  and  my  good  mother’s 
prayers,  for 

Honored  Sir,  your  dutiful  son. 

LETTER  XXI.— From  an  Elder  Brother  in  the  country  to 
his  Younger  Brother  put  an  Apprentice  i?i  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Brother, 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  pleased  with  the  new 
situation  into  which  the  care  of  your  friends  has  put  you  , 
but  I would  have  you  pleased,  not  with  the  novelty  of  it,  but 
with  the  real  advantage.  It  is  natural  for  you  to  be  glad  that 
you  are  under  less  restraint  than  you  were ; for  a master  has 
neither  occasion  nor  inclination  to  watch  a youth  so  much  as 
his  parents.  But  if  you  are  not  careful,  this,  although  it  now 
gives  you  a childish  satisfaction,  may,  in  the  end,  betray  you 
into  mischief ; nay,  to  your  ruin.  Though  your  father  is  not 
in  sight,  dear  brother,  act  always  as  if  you  were  in  his 
presence  ; and  be  assured,  that. what  would  not  offend  him, 
will  never  displease  anybody. 

You  have  more  sense,  (I  have  often  told  you  so,)  than  most 
persons  at  your  time.  Now  is  the  opportunity  to  make  a good 
use  of  it ; and  take  this  for  certain,  every  right  step  you  enter 
upon  now,  will  be  a comfort  to  you  for  your  life.  I would 
have  your  reason,  as  well  as  your  fancy,  pleased  with  your 
new  situation,  and  then  you  will  act  as  becomes  you.  Con- 
sider, brother,  that  the  state  of  life  that  charms  you  so  at  this 
time,  will  bring  you  to  independence  and  affluence ; that  you 
will,  by  behaving  as  you  ought  now,  become  master  of  a 
house  and  family,  and  have  every  thing  about  you  at  your 
own  command,  and  have  apprentices  as  well  as  servants  to 
wait  upon  you.  The  master  with  whom  you  are  placed,  was 
some  years  ago  in  yo.ur  situation ; and  what  should  hinder 
you  from  being  hereafter  in  his  1 All  that  is  required  is  pa- 
tience and  industry ; and'  these,  brother,  are  very  cheap  arti- 
cles, with  which  to  purchase  so  comfortable  a condition. 

Your  master,  I am  told,  had  nothing  to  begin  the  world 
withal.  In  that  he  was  worse  off  than  you  ; for  if  you  behave 
well,  there  are  those  who  will  set  you  up  in  a handsome 
manner.  So  you  have  sufficient  inducements  to  be  good, 
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and  a reward  always  follows  it.  Brother,  farewell ! Obey 
your  master,  and  be  civil  to  all  persons ; keep  out  of  com- 
pany, for  boys  have  no  occasion  for  it,  and  most  that  you 
will  meet  with  are  very  bad.  Be  careful  and  honest,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  If  ever  you  commit  a fault,  confess  it  at  once ; 
for  the  lie  in  denying  it  is  worse  than  the  thing  itself.  Go  to 
church  constantly  ; write  to  us  often.  I think  I need  say  no 
more  to  so  good  a lad  as  you,  to  induce  you  to  continue  so. 

I am,  your  affectionate  brother. 

LETTER  XXII. — From  Robin  Red-Breast  in  the  Garden , _ 
to  Master  Billy  Careless , abroad  at  School . 

Dear  Master  Billy, 

As  I was  looking  into  your  papa’s  library  window,  last 
Wednesday,  I saw  a letter  lie  open,  signed  William  Careless, 
which  led  my  curiosity  to  read  it ; but  was  sorry  to  find  there 
was  not  that  duty  and  respect  in  it  which  every  good  boy 
should  show  to  his  papa  ; and  this  I was  the  more  surprised 
at,  when  I found  it  was  to  ask  a favor  of  him.  Give  me 
leave,  therefore,  dear  Billy,  to  acquaint  you,  that  no  one 
should  ever  write  to  his  papa,  or  mamma,  without  beginning 
his  letter  with  Honored  Sir,  or  Honored  Madam  ; and  at  the 
same  time,  not  forget  to  observe,  through  his  whole  epistle, 
the  most  perfect  obedience,  in  a most  obliging,  respectful 
manner.  By  these  means  you  may  not  only  increase  your 
papa’s  affection,  but  obtain  almost  any  thing  from  him  that 
you  can  reasonably  ask,  provided  it  is  proper,  and  in  his  power 
to  grant.  What  can  any  good  boy  desire  more  ? But  here  you 
must  permit  me,  dear  Billy,  to  whistle  an  unpleasing  but  very 
useful  song  in  your  ear ; which  is,  “ That  you  will  never  get 
so  much  as  an  answer  to  any  letter  that  is  not  also  wrote 
handsome,  fair,  and  large,  which  as  I know  you  are  very 
capable  of,  I am  surprised  you  should  ever  neglect.”  And 
this  you  may  depend  on,  for  I know  your  papa  extremely  well, 
having  sat  for  hours  at  his  study  window,  hearing  him  de- 
liver his  sentiments  to  your  sisters,  and  advising  them  in  the 
most  good-natured  affectionate  manner,  always  to  behave 
obedient  to  their  parents,  and  pretty  and  agreeable  to  every- 
body else,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home ; and  I must  say  it,  his 
advice  and  commands,  together  with  your  mamma’s  care  and 
instruction,  have  had  so  charming  an  effect,  that  they  are 
beloved  and  admired  wherever  they  go ; and  at  home  every 
servant  is  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  always  ready  to  oblige 
them  in  every  thing ; which  I see  daily,  when  I hop  down 
into  the  court,  to  breakfast  on  the  crumbs  from  the  kitchen 
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How  easy  then  it  is  for  you,  my  dear  Billy,  who  are  so  much 
older  and  wiser  than  your  sisters,  to  behave  and  write  in  the 
most  dutiful  and  engaging  manner.  And  further  let  me  advise 
you,  never  lose  sight  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  mamma, 
to  whom  you  are  all  particularly  obliged,  for  her  constant 
care  to  supply  your  continual  wants,  which  your  papa,  you 
are  sensible,  has  not  leisure  even  to  think  of ; besides,  her 
good  sense  and  amiable  conduct  have  so  gained  the  ascend- 
ant of  your  papa,  that  he  does  nothing  relating  to  any  of  you 
without  her  consent  and  approbation  ; so  that  in  gaining  her 
esteem  you  are  almost  certain  of  his  : but  this  you  are  almost 
sensible  of  already,  and  I only  just  chirp  it  in  your  ear,  to 
remind  you  of  good  conduct  as  well  as  filial  duty.  But  the 
morning  draws  on,  and  my  fellow-songsters  are  abroad  to 
whistle  in  the  day ; so  I must  take  my  leave  on  the  wing, 
and  for  the  present  bid  you  farewell ; but  beg  I may  never 
have  occasion  to  write  to  you  an  unpleasant  letter  of  rebuke ; 
and  that  you  will  always  remember,  however  distant  you  are, 
or  however  secret  you  may  think  yourself  from  your  friends 
and  relations,  you  will  never  be  able  to  conceal  your  faults  ; 
for  some  of  our  prying,  tattling  tribe  will  be  continually  carry- 
ing them  home,  to  be  whistled,  in  a melancholy  strain,  in  the 
ears  of  your  papa,  much  to  your  shame  and  discredit,  as  well 
as  his  dislike,  and  my  great  concern,  who  am,  dearest  Billy, 
your  ever  watchful  and  most  affectionate  friend. 

From  the  hole  in  the  wall,  at  sun-rising,  August,  1818. 

Robin  Red-Breast. 

P.  S.  However  neglectful  you  may  be  of  your  duty,  I 
know  you  have  too  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  good  nature, 
to  take  anything  amiss  that  I have  said  in  this  letter,  which 
is  wrote  with  the  freedom  and  concern  of  a friend,  and  to 
which  I was  prompted  both  by  love  and  gratitude,  in  return 
for  the  plenty  of  crumbs  I have  received  at  your  hands,  and 
the  kind  protection  you  have  always  shown  me,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  the  garden,  from  some  of  your  idle  companions, 
who,  with  sticks  and  stones,  have  often,  in  your  absence, 
aimed  at  my  life.  Robin  Red-Breast. 

LETTER  XXIII. — To  a Mother,  to  thank  her  for  her  care 
and  tenderness . 

Honored  Madam, 

I have  written  twice  to  mf  brother,  and  not  doubting 
that  he  would  inform  you  of  my  being  well,  I have  taken 
the  liberty  to  omit  writing  to  you.  I beg  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  the  reason  that  weighed  me  against  a very  earnest 
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inclination,  that  whether  you  think  I was  right  or  n<*  you 
may  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  disobedience,  or  want  of 
respect  as  well  as  gratitude. 

The  pain  with  which  I saw  you  parted  from  me  on  the 
road,  has  made  an  impression  on  my  heart,  which  time  will 
never  wear  out ; and  I hope,  as  it  will  always  keep  in  my 
remembrance  your  tenderness  as  well  as  care  for  me,  that 
beside  the  natural  right  all  your  commands  have  to  obedience 
from  me,  I shall,  on  another  principle,  avoid  every  thing 
that  is  wrong,  lest  it  should  give  you  disquiet. 

I should  be  unnatural  and  unpardonable,  not  to  have  the 
most  sincere  regard  for  the  peace  of  your  mind,  and  for  its 
composure.  God  prevent  that  I should  do  any  thing  that 
would  affect  -the  first,  and  I shall  hope  my  true  concern  will 
guard  me  against  every  thing  that  might  disturb  the  latter. 
Indeed,  Madam,  the  care  of  this  prevented  my  writing ; I 
feared  that  a letter  from  me,  be  the  contents  ever  so  indiffer- 
ent, might  recall  my  remembrance  too  fully  before  you,  and 
that  the  same  pain  might  attend  it  as  did  your  parting  with 
me.  This  was  the  only  reason  of  my  not  writing  before, 
and  in  the  most  sincere  truth,  I have  done  violence  to  myself 
in  omitting  that  testimony  of  my  duty  and  respect. 

As  to  occasions  of  writing,  I have  none,  more  than  to  tell 
you,  that  I do  not  forget  to  whom  I owe  my  attention  ; and 
to  say  how  great  a happiness  it  will  be  to  me  to  receive  your 
farther  thoughts  as  to  things  that  are  about  me.  I have  yet 
entered  into  no  acquaintance  with  them,  being  determined, 
so  far  as  my  youth  and  scanty  judgment  may  allow  of  it,  to 
consider  them  before  I mix  myself  among  them  ; for  this  pur- 
pose I have  hitherto  kept  within  the  house,  where,  partly 
from  the  conversation  of  my  relations,  and  partly  from  that 
of  other  persons  of  their  acquaintance,  who  visit  them,  and 
some  of  whom  are  persons  of  very  respectable  talents,  I set- 
tle in  myself  some  character  of  several  persons  I am  likely 
to  meet  with,  and  of  the  occurrences  which  may  fall  in  my 
way  ; but  of  all  this,  having  not  yet  established  within  myself 
any  firm  opinion,  I shall  take  the  freedom  to  write  you. 

The  greatest  subject  of  my  consideration,  Madam,  are  the 
instructions  and  the  cautions  you  gave  me  ; these  will  never 
be  out  of  my  remembrance ; and  although  perhaps  the  ten- 
derness of  the  parent,  or  the  fears  of  the  mother,  may  have 
represented  some  of  these  in  stronger  lights  than  they  are 
ordinarily  seen,  yet,  when  I compare  them  with  observations 
I have  yet  had  opportunities  of  making,  I find  them  almost 
perfectly  just ; and  all  very  necessary. 

N 2 
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No  person,  I am  sure,  ever  had  the  happiness  of  a more 
affectionate  mother ; and  I am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  great 
experience  you  have  had  of  the  world,  will  render  you,  more 
than  most  people,  able  to  judge  of  the  course  of  things.  I 
think  it  a great  happiness  that  so  excellent  an  adviser  is  so 
much  concerned  in  my  welfare ; and  I do  promise  you,  Ma- 
dam, in  the  most  sincere  manner,  that  I will  always  prefer  to 
all  other  considerations  in  the  world,  the  admonitions  which 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  give.  I shall  also  look  upon  myself 
as  accountable  for  the  least  articles  of  my  conduct  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  God  and  my  own  heart ; and  it  will  scarce  be  a 
greater  obligation  upon  me  to  do  in  every  thing  as  I ought, 
that  the  eye  of  that  all-seeing  Judge  is  upon  me,  than  that 
any  wrong  step  in  my  behavior  will,  besides  throwing  myself 
into  difficulties,  make  you  unhappy. 

You  cannot  know,  Madam,  how  much,  and  how  grateful- 
ly, I think  of  your  care  in  placing  me  where  I now  am  ; 
where,  under  the  eye  of  a good  and  prudent  person,  I have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  of  my  future  conduct,  to  see 
things  before  I am  placed  among  them,  and  to  consider  this 
great  world  before  I may  be  said  to  take  a part  in  it.  I see 
it  is  a .terrible  as  well  as  a profitable  scene  of  action  ; I have 
already  set  down  many  things  which  I shall  avoid  like  death, 
and  which  I should  else,  perhaps,  have  fallen  into  heedlessly  ; 
I hope  my  future  experience  will  show  me  many  more.  In- 
deed, from  the  little  that  I see  at  present,  I cannot  wonder, 
that  of  the  youths,  who  at  my  unthinking  and  rash  time  of 
life,  are  let  loose  into  that  danger,  and  never  consider  it  till 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  if  they  consider  it  at  all,  the 
greater  part  are  ruined.  I hope  I shall  even  profit  by  their 
misfortunes ; but  whatsoever  advantages  I may  have  over  the 
rest  of  the  young  men  I meet  withal,  I shall  always  remem- 
ber with  a due  gratitude,  that  I owe  them  to  you. 

I pray  daily  that  you  may  continue  in  all  respects  happy 
My  brother  has  taught  me  to  write  long  letters ; but  if  it  be  not 
tedious  to  you,  I cannot  think  the  time  it  has  taken  me  could  be 
more  worthily  employed ; nor  can  I account  that  a trouble, 
which,  besides  that  it  is  a duty  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  will 
give  you  a pleasure.  I am,  honored  Madam, 

With  all  duty  and  affection,  your  obedient  son. 

LETTER  XXIV. — From  a Mother  to  her  Son,  in  answer  to 
the  former. 

Dear  Child, 

I have  this  moment  read  your  letter,  and  am  set  down 
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to  write  to  you.  Where  corresponding  is  a trouble,  people  may 
defer  it  to  the  latest  hour ; but  why  should  I deny  myself  a mo- 
ment the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  ? My  dear,  continue 
in  the  thoughts  you  have  at  present,  and  you  will  add  all  that 
can  now  be  thrown  into  the  portion  of  my  happiness.  I inter- 
rupt myself  by  casting  my  eye  over  and  over  your  letter,  and 
the  fullness  of  my  heart  prevents  my  informing  you  of  its 
sensations.  If  you  should  see  more  blots  than  this,  which  is 
just  now  made  in  my  writing,  do  not  wonder  or  be  uneasy. 
I will  not  dissemble  to  you  that  they  are  made  by  tears ; but, 
dearest  son,  these  are  tears  that  flow  from  transport,  which 
has  no  other  expression.  Sure  no  mother  was  ever  happier 
in  her  children.  Your  brother  is  esteemed,  nay,  he  is  almost 
adored,  by  everybody : your  sister  is  settled  to  an  advantage 
that  was  beyond  my  utmost  expectations ; and  yet  she  is  so 
good  a woman,  that  her  husband  thinks  himself  under  ever- 
lasting obligations.  You,  my  dear  Jack,  were  my  only  care ; 
and  I had  more  fear  for  you  than  all  the  rest,  as  the  young- 
est ; that  as  the  latest  remembrance  of  your  honored  father, 
you  had  a larger  share  of  my  tenderness  than  either,  and  you 
were  destined  to  a scene  of  the  greatest  danger.  Heaven  alone 
can  tell  what  have  been  my  fears  and  anxieties  about  you, 
and  how  continual  my  prayers  for  your  security.  They  are 
all  granted  ; and  instead  of  being,  as  I feared  you  would,  an 
occasion  of  continual  alarms  to  me,  you  are  adding  more 
than  any  of  them  to  my  contentment.  I know  your  kind 
heart,  and  I can  see  what  a joy  it  is  to  you  to  perceive  you 
make  me  happy.  In  such  a mind  as  yours,  there  seems 
wanting  no  other  motive  to  be  good  beside  the  excellence  of 
virtue ; but  I am  sure,  that  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  very 
thought  that  your  mother’s  peace  depended  upon  your  con- 
duct, would  keep  you  in  the  way  of  goodness. 

My  dear  child,  regard  your  brother ; no  person  is  so  able 
to  advise  you,  and  he  loves  you  with  more  than  the  common 
affection  of  a relation  ,*  he  admires  your  good  sense,  and  he 
esteems  your  principles.  Dear  son,  think  what  an  honor  it 
is  to  have  the  esteem  of  so  excellent  a man ; think  what  a 
happiness  it  is  to  have  so  fine  a character  at  so  tender  an  age 
as  yours ; and  as  you  show  me  how  much  my  satisfaction  is 
an  object  of  your  concern,  remember  what  a transport  it  must 
be  to  me  to  hear  of  you  so  favorably. 

I shall  not  repeat  to  you,  my  dear,  the  cautions  which  I 
gave  you,  for  I see  you  will  not  need  to  be  put  again  in  re- 
membrance : only  reverence  truth,  be  acquainted  with  no  one 
fill  you  know  that  he  deserves  it,  and  avoid  bad  women. 
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If  it  can  give  you  any  satisfaction  (I  am  sure  it  will  do  so) 
to  hear  every  thought  of  your  heart  has  my  perfect  approba- 
tion, you  hear  it  truly ; but  although  there  is  not  any,  the 
least  part,  of  your  conduct  that  does  not  give  me  pleasure, 
there  is,  although  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  something 
in  your  brother’s,  with  respect  to  you,  that  gives  me  pain.  He 
told  me  of  your  asking  his  advice  upon  an  inconsiderable 
subject,  and  his  giving  it  to  you  rather  honestly  than  elegantly. 
Dear  child,  take  care  of  your  heart,  and  y©u  may  be  “less 
uneasy  about  your  expressions ; let  your  thoughts  be  good, 
and  never  be  uneasy  about  the  words  you  put  them  in.  The 
books  recommended  to  you  may  be  good  or  not,  but  you  have 
no  occasion  for  them ; nor  it  is  a pin  matter  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  whether  you  put  every  single  word  where  it  ought  to  be. 
But  this  is  all  a trifle,  nor  shall  I pretend  to  enter  into  the 
matter ; if  it  be  worth  any  consideration,  he  is  the  best  judge, 
so  pray  mind  him ; but  what  I speak  of,  is  the  manner  in 
which  you  say  he  wrote  of  your  cousin. 

My  dear,  always  respect  your  elders,  and  do  not  let  any 
little  school-boy’s  lesson  put  you  above  them  in  your  own 
opinion,  because  they  have  forgotten  it : nor  because  your 
cousin  is  a plain  man,  do  you  suppose  he  is  less  capable  to 
advise  you.  He  is  a person  of  undoubted  probity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart,  and  that  is  worth  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
of  Westminster  and  Eton.  He  has  made  his  way  to  a plen- 
tiful fortune,  and  he  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  that  he 
ever  was  concerned  with.  Would  you  wish  for  a better 
character  or  better  fortune  ? God  send  you  may  conduct 
yourself  through  the  world  just  as  he  has  done  : I,  that 
would  weary  heaven  with  prayers  for  you,  wish  you  nothing 
better.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  your  brother  is  wrong  in  his 
judgment  about  this  matter,  for  I do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  it ; all  that  I know  is,  you  will  never  write  a letter  that 
will  please  me  more  than  this  you  have  sent  already ; and  I 
think  had  I been  in  his  place,  I would  not  have  put  any 
thing  in  your  mind  upon  an  occasion  of  such  little  conse- 
quence, that  should  have  abated  your  regard  for  a person 
whose  advice  will  be  of  service  to  you.  But  I know  you  will 
not  do  so.  Preserve,  I desire  you,  that  respect  for  him 
which  his  years,  and  his  integrity,  and  his  success  in  the 
world,  retire ; and  whatsoever  you  may  think  about  this 
trifle,  do  not  let  it  lessen  your  esteem  for  one  whom  your 
mother  recommends  to  you. 

My  dear,  I have  said  the  more  upon  this  subject,  because 
it  seems  the  only  one  by  which  you  are  in  danger  to  err ; and 
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[ have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  say  so,  because  the 
regard  I desired  you  to  pay  to  your  brother  might  have  ren- 
dered it  a kind  of  duty  to  go  into  this  error.  I have  spoken 
to  him  about  it,  and  he  desires  me  to  say,  that  he  is  perfectly 
of  my  opinion. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  boy ; you  have  a very  easy  task  be- 
fore you,  seeing  you  need  only  go  on  in  he  same  path  you 
have  begun,  to  make  all  that  love  you  happy. 

I am,  your  affectionate  mother. 


LETTER  XXV. — To  a Friend  against  waste  of  Time . 
Sir, 

Converse  often  with  yourself,  and  neither  lavish  your 
time,  nor  suffer  others  to  rob  you  of  it.  Many  of  our  hours 
are  stolen  from  us,  and  others  pass  insensibly  away,  but  of 
both  these  losses,  the  most  shameful  is  that  which  happens 
through  our  own  neglect.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  observe, 
we  shall  find,  that  one  considerable  part  of  our  life  is  spent 
in  doing  evil,  and  the  other  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  doing 
what  we  should  not  do.  We  don’t  seem  to  know  the  value  of 
time,  nor  how  precious  a day  is,  nor  do  we  consider  that 
every  moment  brings  us  nearer  to  our  end.  Reflect  upon  this, 
I entreat  you,  and  keep  a strict  account  of  time.  Procrastina- 
tion is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  life.  Nothing  is  properly 
ours  but  the  instant  we  breathe  in,  and  all  the  rest  is  nothing ; 
it  is  the  only  good  we  possess  ; but  then  it  is  fleeting,  and  the 
first  comer  robs  us  of  it.  Men  are  so  weak,  that  they  think 
they  oblige  by  giving  of  trifles,  arid  yet  reckon  that  time  is 
nothing,  for  which  the  most  grateful  person  in  the  world  can 
never  make  amends.  I am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. — Answer  to  a Friend, 

Sir, 

To  tell  you,  in  answer  to  yours,  what  I think  of  pros- 
perity, is,  that  I take  it  to  be  more  dangerous  to  our  virtue 
than  adversity.  It  is  apt  to  make  us  vain  and  insolent,  re- 
gardless of  others,  and  forgetful  of  God,  ambitious  in  our 
pursuits,  and  intemperate  in  our  enjoyments.  Thus  it 
proved  to  the  wisest  on  earth,  I mean  Solomon.  But  I much 
admire  what  you  say  of  silence,  and  wish  I could  practise 
that  passive  virtue,  which  is  the  first  step  of  wisdom,  the 
nurse  of  peace,  and  the  guardian  of  virtue.  Words  do  but 
ruffle  and  discompose  the  mind,  betraying  the  soul  to  a 
thousand  vanities,  I hope  you  will,  in  our  next  meeting, 
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find  me  greatly  improved  in  what  you  so  much  recommend 
.o  me.  I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII. — From  a Young  Lady , in  answer  to  a 
Letter  she  had  received  from  her  Mother , advising  her  to 
persevere  in  the  Christian  duties  she  had  been  instructed  in. 
Honored  Mother, 

I am  at  a loss  for  words  to  express  the  joy  I felt  at 
the  receipt  of  your  letter ; wherein  you  are  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint me,  that  nothing  ever  gave  my  dear  mamma  greater 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  than  the  account  I had  given  her  of 
the  conduct  I observe  in  my  spiritual  affairs ; and  that  I may 
still  add  to  that  comfort  (which  shall  ever  be  my  study) 
when  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  I presume  to  continue  the 
information. 

When  I have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty  to  that 
Divine  Beipg,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  my  existence,  I 
repair  to  my  toilet ; but  not  with  an  intent  to  clothe  my  body 
(which  I know  must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  corruption)  with 
vain  attire,  but  with  such  as  is  decent  or  innocent ; regard- 
ing fine  robes  as  the  badges  of  pride  and  vanity ; keeping 
those  enemies  to  our  sex  in  particular,  at  too  great  a distance 
ever  to  dare  an  attempt  upon  my  mind. 

When  public  prayers  and  breakfast  are  over,  I apply  my 
thoughts  to  the  duty  of  the  school ; and  divide  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  them,  as  equally  as  possibly  I can  between  the 
several  branches  of  education  I am  engaged  in,  both  before 
and  after  dinner. 

When  school  is  finished  for  the  day,  I,  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady  who  is  my  bed-fellow,  and  of  a like  disposition, 
retire  to  our  room,  where  we  improve  ourselves  by  reading. 
Books  of  piety  are  our  most  common  choice.  These  warm 
our  will,  and  enlighten  our  understandings ; they  instruct  us 
in  the  cause  of  our  misconduct,  and  prescribe  to  us  a remedy ; 
they  neither  flatter  a dignified  title,  nor  insult  the  peasant  who 
tills  the  ground ; but,  like  painted  busts,  look  upon  every  one 
alike.  In  fine,  they  refresh  the  memory,  enlarge  the  under- 
standing, and  inflame  the  will ; and,  in  a delightful  manner, 
cultivate  both  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Having  finished  our  reading,  either  of  piety  or  history, 
which  we  prefer  next,  (especially  such  as  relates  to  our  coun- 
try,) and  supper  and  prayers  being  over,  I retire  alone  to  my 
room,  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  actions  of  the  day.  If 
my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  of  having  committed  any 
thing  criminal,  I give  glory  to  God ; and  with  bended  knees. 
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and  an  humble  heart,  return  him  unfeigned  thanks  for  pro- 
tecting me  against  those  temptations  which  the  enemy  ol 
mankind  is  ready  to  allure  us  with : for  I am  persuaded  it 
was  not  my  strength  of  virtue  that  withstood  the  temptations, 
but  His  assisting  grace  that  enabled  me  to  overcome  them : 
and  if  I am  conscious  of  having  done  amiss,  I sue  for  pardon, 
and  lay  not  my  body  to  rest,  till  I have  procured  peace  to  my 
soul. 

If  at  any  time  I am  permitted  to  pay  a visit  (which  liberty 
your  indulgence  allowed)  I take  care  to  time  it  properly ; for 
there  are  certain  times  when  visits  become  rather  troublesome 
than  friendly ; wherefore  I avoid  them  when  much  company  is 
expected,  or  when  I am  certain  that  family  affairs  will  not  admit 
of  sufficient  leisure  to  receive  them ; the  former  on  my  own 
account,  the  latter  on  my  friends’ ; for  much  company  assembled 
together,  serves  more  to  confuse  our  ideas,  than  enliven  them. 
Wherefore,  when  I am  so  unfortunate  as  to  ill-time  a visit,  I 
withdraw  as  soon  as  civility  and  ceremony  will  permit  me ; 
for  in  my  weak  opinion,  Madam,  long  conversations  grow  dull, 
as  few  of  our  sex  are  furnished  with  a sufficient  fund  of  ma- 
terials for  long  discourses,  unless  it  be  to  comment  upon  the 
frailties  of  the  absent,  and  turn  their  misfortunes  into  a subject 
of  our  most  cruel  diversion. 

This,  Madam,  is  a vice  you  have  often  cautioned  me  against, 
ancLJ  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  it ; it  being  both  an 
unchristian  and  disingenuous  principle,  to  feast  ourselves  at 
another’s  expense. 

This  is  all  I have  to  offer  at  present ; and  am,  with  great 
humility,  most  honored  Madam, 

Your  most  dutiful  daughter. 


LETTER  XXVIII. — From  a Young  Lady  to  her  Mother , 
requesting  a favor . 

Dear  Madam, 

The  many  instances  you  have  given  me  of  your  affec- 
tion, leave  me  no  room  to  believe  that  the  favor  I presume  to 
ask  will  be  displeasing.  Were  I in  the  least  doubtful  of  it,  I 
hope  my  dear  mamma  has  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  conduct, 
to  imagine  I would  ever  advance  anything  that  might  give 
her  the  least  dissatisfaction. 

The  holidays  are  now  at  hand,  when  all  of  us  young  la- 
dies are  to  pay  our  several  personal  respects  and  duties  to  our 
parents,  except  one ; whose  friends  (her  parents  being  dead) 
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reside  at  too  great  a distance  for  her  to  expect  their  indulgence 
in  sending  for  her ; besides,  were  they  to  do  so,  the  expense 
attending  her  journey  would  be  placed  to  her  account,  and 
deducted  out  of  a small  fortune  left  her  by  her  parents. 

This  young  lady’s  affability,  sense,  and  good  nature,  have 
gained  her  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  whole  school ; 
each  of  us  contending  to  render  her  retirement  (as  I may  justly 
call  it)  from  her  native  home  and  friends,  as  comfortable  and 
agreeable  as  we  possibly  can. 

How  happy  should  I think  myself  above  the  rest  of  our 
young  ladies,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  engage  her  to  spend 
the  holidays  with  me  at  home ! And  I doubt  not  but  her  ad- 
dress and  behavior  will  attract  your  esteem,  among  the  rest 
of  those  she  has  already  acquired. 

Your  compliance  with  this  request,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
happiness  I already  enjoy  from  the  repeated  indulgencies  and 
favors  conferred  on  her,  who  will  always  persevere  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  them.  I am,  with  my  duty  to  papa, 

Dear  Mamma, 

Your  most  dutiful  daughter. 


LETTER  XXIX. — A letter  from  a Lady  to  a Maid- Servant, 
who  had  left  her.  In  which  is  contained  a useful  lesson 
for  all  persons  in  that  state  of  life. 

Dear  Sally, 

I had  your  letter  very  safe,  and  though  I have  failed  to 
answer  it  before,  yet  my  daily  prayers  and  best  wishes  have 
constantly  attended  you.  I trust  you  have  the  good  fortune 
to  please  where  you  are,  as  I hear  nothing  to  the  contrary : 
I go  by  the  old  saying,  No  news  is  good  news.  If  you  are 
so  happy  as  to  be  in  favor  with  the  family  that  you  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  I make  no  question  of  your  continuing  in  it, 
by  a constant  endeavor  to  deserve  it.  I told  you  above,  and 
I told  you  the  truth,  that  I daily  remember  you  in  my  prayers  • 
and  at  the  same  time  I will  not  suppose  that  you  forget  to  re- 
member yourself.  I fancy  you  lie  with  the  other  maid,  and 
know  not  that  you  have  a closet  or  retiring-place  to  yourself ; 
but  whether  you  have  or  not,  I entreat  you  to  let  no  pretence 
whatever  prevail  on  you  to  omit  the  indispensable  duty  of 
prayer  to  God.  I hope  your  fellow-servant  thinks  as  she 
ought  on  this  occasion ; but  if  she  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to 
do  it,  endeavor  to  gain  her  over  by  your  example,  but  beware 
of  being  perverted  by  hers.  To  wake  in  a morning,  ano 
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without  addressing  the  throne  of  grace,  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  hazards  of  the  day,  is  such  a degree  of  impiety  and 
.fool-hardiness,  as  shocks  one  but  to  think  on ; and  surely  it  is 
equally  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  close  our  eyes  at  night, 
without  returning  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  dangers  we 
have  escaped ; those  eyes,  for  aught  we  know,  may  never  be 
again  unclosed  in  this  world.  I was  going  to  offer  some  ad- 
vice of  another  kind,  but  I recollect,  that,  perform  but  your 
duty  to  your  Creator,  and  all  the  rest  is  included.  Be ^ sure  in 
whatever  you  are  about  to  do,  think  always  on  what  is  due 
to  the  dignity  of  your  nature.  Consider,  that  although  you 
are  placed  by  Providence  in  the  degree  of  a servant,  yet  your 
immortal  soul  is  of  an  equal  rank  with  that  of  an  empress. 
This  counsel  at  the  first  glance  may  appear  to  encourage  pride ; 
but  if  duly  attended  to,  it  will  be  far  otherwise,  and  prove  the 
most  effectual  means  to  extinguish  it ; for  a proper  considera- 
tion on  the  several  degrees  of  men,  in  the  order  the  wisdom 
of  God  has  placed  them  with  relation  to  this  life,  will  teach 
you  to  condescend  to  your  superiors  without  meanness,  and 
learn  you  to  distinguish  yourself  from  those  below  you  with- 
out arrogance ; it  will  hinder  adversity  from  approaching  you  ; 
and  if  prosperity  be  your  lot,  (as  I heartily  wish  it  may,)  it  will 
find  you  worthy  of  it  ; in  a word,  it  will  make  you  equal  to 

good  fortune,  and  superior  to  ill.  Mr.  H joins  me  in  the 

best  respects  to  your  master  and  lady,  and  Mr. . I de- 

sire you  whenever  you  are  inclined  to  write  to  me,  that  you 
would  choose  out  half  an  hour  when  you  can  best  be  spared, 
and  ask  leave : this  will  save  you  the  confusion  of  equivo- 
cating, if  you  are  demanded  what  has  been  your  employment, 
and  prevent  your  turning  an  indifferent  action  into  a guilty 
one : for  be  sure  never  to  forget,  your  time  is  not  your  own , 
but  is  entirely  due  to  those  you  serve,  and  that  you  can  never 
justly  employ  any  of  it  on  your  own  occasions  without  leave. 
Pray,  good  Sally,  think  of  that.  I was  concerned  to  find  you 
had  laid  out  so  much  money  in  playthings  for  the  children ; 
however  I acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your  good  nature. 
Observe  my  method,  and  be  not  above  being  taught  by  any 
one,  anything  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  learning ; no  mat- 
ter who  it  is  that  teaches,  provided  the  instructions  are  good. 
Adieu,  dear  Sally : do  me  the  justice  to  believe  this  letter  dic- 
tated from  a heart  full  of  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  wel- 
fare, from  one  who  will  always  regard  every  piece  of  happi- 
ness that  befalls  you,  as  an  additional  one  to  herself;  for 

I am,  &c. 


O 
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| LETTER  XXX. — Domestic  Rule — the  province  of  the 
Wife . 

Madam, 

1 must  assert,  that  the  right  of  directing  domestic  affairs 
is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  woman ; and  that  we  are  per 
fectly  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  dominion,  notwithstanding 
what  has  often  been  said  by  male-cots  to  the  contrary.  Those 
who  pretend  to  direct  our  bringing  up,  seem  to  have  destined 
us  to  that  power  which  they  would  afterwards  dispute.  We 
are  employed  in  our  samplers,  or  diverting  ourselves  with  our 
babes ; we  pass  from  our  mother’s  nursery  to  our  own,  and 
from  imaginary  visits,  to  real  ones,  wilhout  fatiguing  ourselves 
with  a variety  of  unnecessary  acquirements,  on  which  the 
men  most  value  themselves.  Indeed,  which  I would  condemn 
too  eager  a pursuit  of,  we  are  taught  singing  and  dancing ; 
but  what  are  these,  to  the  drudgeries  of  schools  and  universi- 
ties 1 The  business  of  a family,  when  thoroughly  performed, 
takes  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  time,  and  affords  no  room  for 
anything  except  innocent  relaxations.  We  certainly  then  are 
more  likely  to  understand  domestic  policy  than  the  men,  who 
have  twenty  other  things  to  mind : a mere  housewife,  like  a 
mere  scholar,  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  I admit,  and  will  make  a 
man  a very  unsociable  companion.  But  as  some  men  of 
great  application  to  their  respective  professions,  have,  notwith- 
standing, a very  polite  behavior,  so  a woman  may  make  the 
government  of  her  house  the  principal  care,  without  suffering 
it  to  become  the  principal  theme  of  her  discourse  ; nor  do  I 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  establish  a character  as  a manager, 
that  her  husband  should  twice  or  thrice  a week  hear  her  scolding 
the  servants.  This  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  female 
government,  and  our  adversaries  would  fain  present  it  as  a 
thing  as  necessary  to  us,  as  a standing  army  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  both  may  be  calumnies,  and  the  mere  effects  of  a 
desire  to  get  into  other  folks’  places.  Experience  is  wholly 
on  our  side;  for  wherever  the  master  exceeds  his  proper 
sphere,  and  pretends  to  give  law  to  the  cook-maid  as  well  as 
the  coachman,  we  observe  a great  deal  of  discord  and  confu- 
sion ; when  a man,  who  is  always  a better  judge  when  things 
are  wrong,  than  of  the  method  of  putting  them  to  rights,  en- 
trenches on  the  woman’s  province,  it  is  the  ready  way  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  family  despise  them  both.  But  when  a woman 
of  tolerable  good  sense  is  allowed  to  direct  her  house  without 
control,  all  things  go  well ; she  prevents  even  her  husband’s 
wishes,  the  servants  know  their  business,  and  the  wlnle 
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family  live  easy  and  happy.  It  is  with  great  concern  that  l 
perceive  our  sex,  of  late,  incline  to  mind  anything  rather  than 
their  families,  which  inclination  must  have  fatal  consequences. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  honorable  for  a woman,  than  the 
right  management  of  her  family  ? And  it  may  be  observed 
to  them  that  they  must  take  their  choice,  either  to  manage 
their  children  and  servants,  or  to  be  managed  by  them.  If 
liberty  is  the  thing  they  aim  at,  they  certainly  mistake  the 
road  ; a woman’s  freedom  consists  in  power,  and  not  in  license 
to  gad  about,  which  is  scandalous  even  in  a girl,  and  bespeaks 
a giddiness  of  soul  below  compassion.  The  conduct  of  the 
estate  or  business,  ought  surely  to  be  in  the  husband ; and  if 
he  parts  with  it,  it  is  an  act  of  weakness.  The  conduct  of 
the  house  belongs  as  justly  to  the  wife ; and  no  man  ought  to 
marry  a woman  whom  he  could  not  trust  with  the  manage- 
ment of  such  concerns.  Adieu,  dear  friend!  encroach  not 
on  the  province  of  your  husband,  but  continue  to  be  mistress 
in  your  own. 

I am,  your  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER  XXXI. — To.  a lady  who  had  lost  her  beauty  in 
the  small-pox . 

My  Dear  Ophelia, 

I received  yours,  and  rejoice  too  much  in  your  reco- 
very, to  be  able  to  condole  with  you  on  any  alteration  your 
late  illness  has  made  in  you ; and,  indeed,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be,  am  far  from  thinking  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  that  concern  you  express.  You  have  encountered  death 
and  foiled  him  at  one  of  his  sharpest  weapons ; and  if  you 
have' received  some  scars,  you  ought  to  look  upon  them  rather 
as  trophies  of  victory,  than  blemishes.  What  if  your  com- 
plexion has  lost  some  part  of  its  fair  enamel,  and  your  fea- 
tures are  not  altogether  so  delicate?  the  less  charms  your 
glass  presents  you  with,  the  more  you  will  find  in  your  closet ; 
and,  deprived  of  vain  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  graces 
of  your  outward  form,  you  will  have  the  greater  leisure  to 
improve  and  embellish  those  which  are  not  so  easily  impaired. 

Let  us  pretend  what  we  will,  it  is  the  ambition  of  attract- 
ing admirers,  that  renders  beauty  of  so  much  value  to  all  the 
young  and  gay ; but  if  we  consider  seriously,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  virtue,  good  sense,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  com- 
plaisance, of  which  the  girdle  of  Cytherea  should  be  composed. 
The  finest  face  in  the  world,  without  them,  will  not  long  main- 
tain its  empire  over  the  heart  of  a man  of  understanding : oa 
the  poet  truly  says, 
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M Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  eye ; 

Virtue  alone  has  charms  that  never  die.” 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  more 
on  a level,  than  before  this  accident,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  our  sex : I confess  the  beauties  of  the  person  greatly  set 
off  and  render  those  of  the  mind  conspicuous,  and  for  this 
reason  should  lament  extremely  any  defect  in  the  one,  if  I 
were  not  certain  that  you  had  enough  of  the  other  to  engross 
the  whole  attention  of  as  many  as  know  you  ; and  that  they 
may  every  day  increase  in  the  lustre  of  true  dignity,  is  the 
sincere  wish  of,  my  dear  Ophelia, 

Yours  sincerely. 

LETTER  XXXII. — From  a Lady , lately  brought  to  bed . 
Madam, 

I have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  we  have 
another  person  added  to  our  family ; you  I am  sure  will  be 
glad  to  find  that  I am  able  to  tell  you  so.  I was  happily  brought 
to  bed,  three  weeks  ago. 

O my  friend ! how  delightfully  does  the  mind  glow  with 
gratitude,  thus  rising  from  the  struggles  of  convulsive  pangs, 
from  the  languor  of  expiring  life ! The  dear  helpless  infant 
too,  the  subject  of  our  future  care  and  joy ! with  what  new, 
what  tender  sensations  do  we  view  the  little  gift  of  nature  con- 
fided to  our  protection ! Methought  a beam  of  heavenly  com- 
fort shot  through  my  soul ! Ease,  joy, — transporting  joy, 
and  mingled  fondness,  all  delight,  ecstacy  and  love ! My  heart 
overflowed  at  once  with  gratitude  and  the  softest  maternal 
affection.  Though  I am  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  my  head 
is  still  very  weak ; indeed  my  eyes  fail  me,  and  I am  forced 
to  conclude. 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIII. — From  a Lady  to  her  husband , who  was 
jealous  of  her. 

My  dear  Husband, 

Mrs.  W , who  kindly  wrote  you  by  my  desire, 

has  done  me  the  friendship  and  justice  to  send  me  your  letter, 
and  directed  me  to  make  an  apology  to  you  in  her  behalf  for 
the  step  she  has  taken : but  I am  so  terrified,  so  amazed  at 
the  contents,  that  I know  not  what  I do. — Speak  to  you  I can- 
not, but  I can  tell  the  truth  in  writing ; and  the  truth,  my  dear 
is  this : I never  swerved  from  my  duty  to  you,  in  any  respect 
I never  had  a thought  to  your  disadvantage,  nor  ever  did  any- 
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thing  with  design  to  make  you  uneasy.  If  my  gay  deport- 
ment displeased  you,  or  any  part  of  my  conduct  gave  you 
pain,  you  should  have  told  me  so — indeed  you  should — and 
have  prevented  me  from  going  on  in  a daily  course  of  dis- 
obliging you.  Had  you  given  me  the  least  hint  of  your  un- 
easiness, (and  sure  it  would  have  come  better  from  you,  and 
with  less  pain  to  me,  than  from  any  other,)  I should  have  im- 
mediately changed  my  conduct ; for  a more  restrained  behavior 
will  be  as  easy  to  me  as  this.  I can  judge  what  you  feel, 
from  the  pain  any  apprehension  of  this  kind  would  have 
given  me ; and  I am  truly  unhappy  in  having  been  the  cause 
of  making  you  so.  I don’t  blame  you,  my  dear,  for  this 
groundless  suspicion,  (though  it  reflects  upon  my  character,) 
because  I believe  it  proceeds  from  the  affection  you  bear  me ; 
but  lest  any  mutual  friends,  who  are  often  mutual  enemies, 
should  have  done  me  this  kindness,  I beg  for  your  sake,  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  my  conduct  may  be  brought  to  strict 
and  severe  scrutiny,  and  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  and 
kindness,  to  write  down  every  thing  that  you  have  heard  of 
seen  amiss  in  me,  that  I may  have  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
up  every  doubt  that  may  be  fixed  in  your  mind ; for  till  that 
is  done,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  perfectly  happy. 

I am,  and  ever  shall  be, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  wife. 


LETTER  XXXIV. — Advising  a Friend  against  going  to 
Law . 

Sir, 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  difference  between  you  and 
Mr.  Archer  is  at  last  likely  to  be  brought  to  a law-suit.  I 
wish  you  would  take  it  into  your  serious  consideration  before 
you  proceed,  because  it  will  hardly  be  in  your  power  to  end 
it  when  you  please.  For  you  immediately  put  the  matter  out 
of  your  own  hands,  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  protract  the  suit  from  term  to  term,  and  who  will  as 
absolutely  prescribe  to  you  in  it,  as  your  physician  in  a dan- 
gerous illness. 

The  law,  my  good  friend,  I look  upon,  more  than  any  one 
thing,  as  the  proper  punishment  of  an  over-hasty  and  per- 
verse spirit,  and  it  is  a punishment  that  follows  an  act  of  a 
man’s  own  seeking  and  choosing.  You  will  not  consent  per- 
haps now  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  reference ; but 
let  me  tell  you,  that  after  you  have  expended  large  sums  of 
money,  and  squandered  away  a deal  of  time  in  attendance  on 
youj*  lawyers,  and  preparations  for  hearing,  one  term  after 
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another,  you  will  probably  be  of  another  mind,  and  be  glad 
seven  years  hence  to  leave  it  to  that  arbitration  which  you 
now  refuse.  He  is  happy  who  is  wise  by  other  men’s  mis- 
fortunes, says  the  common  adage  ; and  why,  when  you  have 
heard  from  all  your  acquaintance,  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment, what  a grievous  thing  the  law  is,  will  you,  notwith- 
standing, pay  for  that  wisdom  which  you  may  have  at  the 
cost  of  others  1 

The  representation  that  was  once  hung  up  as  a sign  in  the 
rolls  of  liberty, — on  one  side,  a man  all  in  rags,  wringing 
his  hands,  with  a label  importing  that  he  had  lost  his  suit ; 
and  on  the  other,  a man  that  had  not  a rag  left,  but  stark 
naked,  capering  and  triumphing,  that  he  had  carried  his 
cause,  was  a fine  emblem  of  going  to  law,  and  the  infatuated 
madness  of  a litigious  spirit. 

How  excellent  to  this  purpose  is  the  advice  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  rather  than  seek  this  redress  against  any  who  would 
even  take  one’s  coat  to  give  him  his  cloak  also ! For,  besides 
the  Christian  doctrine  inculcated  by  this  precept,  it  will  be 
found,  as  the  law  is  managed,  and  the  uncertainty  that  attends 
even  the  best  grounded  litigations,  that  such  a pacific  spirit 
may  be  deemed  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  rest  of  one’s 
garments,  and  prevent  one’s  being  stript  to  the  skin. 

Moreover,  what  wise  man  would  rush  upon  a proceeding, 
where  the  principal  men  of  the  profession  {though  the  oath 
they  take,  if  sergeants,  obliges  them  not  to  sign  a sham  plea 
nor  plead  in  a cause  against  their  own  opinion,)  are  not 
•ashamed,  under  the  specious  but  scandalous  notion  of  doing 
the  best  they  can  for  their  client,  to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of 
a paltry  fee,  to  whiten  over  the  blackest  cause,  and  to  defeat 
*the  justest  ? — where  your  property  may  depend  altogether 
=upon  the  impudence  of  an  eloquent  pleader,  asserting  any- 
thing, a perjured  evidence  swearing  whatever  will  do  for  his 
suborner’s  purpose  ? — where  the  tricks  and  mistakes  of  prac- 
tises, and  want  of  trifling  forms,  may  nonsuit  you  ? — where 
deaths  of  persons  made  parties  to  the  suit,  may  cause  all  to 
begin  again  ? What  wise  man,  I say,  would  subject  himself 
to  these  vexations  and  common  incidents  in  the  law,  if  he 
could  any  way  avoid  it ; together  with  the  intolerable  ex- 
penses and  attendance  consequent  on  a law-suit ; besides  the 
fears,  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  that  revolve  with  every  term, 
and  engross  all  a man’s  thoughts  ? Where  legal  proofs  must 
be  given  to  the  plainest  facts ; that  a living  man  is  living,  and 
identically  himself,  and  that  a dead  man  is  dead  and  buried 
by  certificate ; where  evidence  is  brought  at  great  expense  to 
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hands  and  seals  affixed  to  deeds  and  receipts,  that  never  were 
before  questioned ; till  a cause  shall  be  split  into  several  under 
ones ; these  tried  term  by  term  ; and  years  elapse  before  the 
main  point  comes  to  be  argued,  though  originally  there  was 
but  one  single  point,  as  you  apprehended,  in  the  question.  As 
to  the  law  part,  only  observe  the  process  : First  comes  the 
declaration ; 2dly,  a plea ; 3dly,  a demurrer  to  the  plea ; 4thly, 
a joinder  in  demurrer ; 5thly,  a rejoinder ; 6thly,  a surre- 
joinder ; which  sometimes  is  conclusive,  sometimes  to  begin 
all  over  again.  Then  may  succeed  trials  on  the  law  part,4 
and  trials  upon  the  equity  part;  oftentimes  new  trials,  or  re- 
hearings ; and  these  followed  by  writs  of  error. 

Then  you  may  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of 
chancery,  where  you  begin  with  bills  and  answers,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  sheets  at  exorbitant  prices,  fifteen  lines  in  a 
sheet,  and  six  words  in  a line  (and  a stamp  to  every  sheet/) 
barefacedly  so  contrived  to  pick  your  pocket : then  follow  all 
the  train  of  examinations,  interrogatories,  exceptions,  bills 
amended,  references  for  scandal  and  impertinence,  new  alle- 
gations, new  interrogatories,  new  exceptions  on  pretence  of 
insufficient  answers,  replies,  rejoinders,  and  surrejoinders ; till 
at  last,  when  you  have  danced  through  this  blessed  round  of 
preparation,  the  hearing  before  the  master  of  the  rolls  comes 
next : appeals  follow  from  his  honor  to  the  chancellor,  then 
from  the  chancellor  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  sometimes  the 
parties  are  sent  down  from  thence  for  a new  trial  in  the  courts 
below.  What  wise  man,  permit  me  to  repeat  it,  would  enter 
himself  into  this  confounding  circle  of  the  law  1 

I hope,  dear  Sir,  you  will  think  of  this  matter  most  de- 
liberately, before  you  proceed  in  your  present  angry  purpose ; 
and  if  you  shall  judge  it  proper  to  take  my  advice  and  avoid 
a law-suit,  I am  sure  you  will  have  reason  to  thank  me  for 
it,  and  for  the  zeal  wherewith  I am, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER  XXXV. — To  a Young  Gentleman , on  his  enter - * 
ing  in  the  world , with  directions  how  to  conduct  himself  \ 

My  Dear  Friend, 

Yotjr  apprenticeship  is  nearly  out,  and  you  are  soon  to 
set  up  for  yourself ; that  approaching  moment  is  a critical 
one  for  you,  and  an  anxious  one  for  me.  A tradesman,  who 
would  succeed  in  his  way,  must  begin  by  establishing  a 
character  of  integrity  and  good  manners ; without  the  former, 
nobody  will  go  to  his  shop  at  all ; without  the  latter,  nobody 
will  go  there  twice.  This  rule  does  not  exclude  the  fair  arts 
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of  trade.  He  may  sell  his  goods  at  the  best  price  he  can, 
within  certain  bounds.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  humor, 
the  whims,  and  the  fantastical  notions  of  his  customers  ; but 
what  he  warrants  to  be  good,  must  really  be  so  ; what  he  se- 
riously asserts  must  be  true,  or  the  first  fraudulent  practices 
will  soon  end  in  a bankuptcy.  It  is  the  same  in  higher  life, 
and  in  the  great  business  of  the  world.  A man  who  does  not 
solidly  establish,  and  really  deserve  a character  of  truth, 
probity,  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  first  setting 
out  in  the  world,  may  impose,  and  shine  like  a meteor  for  a 
very  short  time,  but  will  soon  vanish,  and  be  extinguished 
with  contempt.  People  easily  pardon,  in  young  men,  the 
common  irregularities  of  the  senses ; but  they  do  not  forgive 
the  least  vice  of  the  heart.  The  heart  never  grows  better  by 
age  ; I fear  worse,  always  harder.  A young  liar  will  be  an 
old  one ; and  a young  knave  will  only  be  a greater  knave  as 
he  grows  older.  But  should  a bad  young  heart,  accompanied 
with  a good  head  (which  by  the  way  is  very  seldom  the  case) 
really  reform  in  a more  advanced  age,  from  a consciousness 
of  its  folly,  as  well  as  of  its  guilt ; such  a conversion  would 
only  be  thought  prudential  and  political,  but  never  sincere.  I 
hope  in  God,  and  I verily  believe,  that  you  want  no  moral 
virtue.  Your  character  in  the  world  must  be  built  upon  that 
solid  foundation,  or  it  will  soon  fall,  and  that  upon  your  own 
head.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful,  too  nice,  too 
scrupulous,  in  establishing  this  character  at  first,  upon  which 
your  whole  depends.  Let  no  conversation,  no  example,  no 
fashion,  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  be  above  what  most 
knaves,  and  many  fools,  call  prejudices,  ever  tempt  you  to 
avow,  excuse,  extenuate,  or  laugh  at  the  least  breach  of 
morality ; but  show  upon  all  occasions,  and  take  all  occasions 
to  show,  a detestation  and  abhorrence  of  it. — There,  though 
young,  you  ought  to  be  strict ; and  there  only,  while  young, 
it  becomes  you  to  be  strict  and  severe.  But,  there  too,  spare 
the  persons,  while  you  lash  the  crimes.  All  this  relates,  as 
* you  may  easily  judge,  to  the  vices  of  the  heart,  such  as  lying, 
fraud,  envy,  malice,  detraction,  &c.  and  I do  not  extend  it  to 
the  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high  spirits,  &c.  It  would 
ill  become  you,  at  your  age  to  declaim  against  and  senten- 
titiously  to  censure  an  accidental  excess  at  the  table,  a frolic, 
an  inadvertency  : no,  keep  as  free  from  them  yourself  as  you 
can ; but  leave  the  office  of  censor  to  those  more  advanced  in 
years. 

To  come  now  to  a point  of  much  less,  yet  of  very  great 
consequence,  at  your  first  setting  out.  Be  upon  your  guard 
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against  vanity,  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  youth 
but  particularly  against  that  kind  of  vanity,  that  dubs  a man 
a coxcomb.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  by  how  many  ways 
vanity  defeats  its  own  purposes. 

One  man  decides  peremptorily  upon  every  subject,  betrays 
his  ignorance  upon  many,  and  shows  a disgusting  presumption 
upon  the  rest.  Others  flatter  their  vanity  by  little  extraneous 
objects,  which  have  not  the  least  relation  to  themselves,  such 
as  being  descended  from,  related  to,  or  acquainted  with,  peo- 
ple of  distinguished  characters.  They  talk  perpetually  of 
their  grandfather  such  a one,  their  uncle  such  a one,  and  their 
intimate  friend  Mr.  such  a one,  whom  possibly,  they  are  hard- 
ly acquainted  with.  But,  admitting  it  all  to  be  as  they  would 
have  it ; what  then  1 Have  they  the  more  merit  for  those 
accidents  ? Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  their  taking  them 
up  adventitiously  proves  their  want  of  intrinsic  merit ; a rich 
man  never  borrows.  Take  this  rule  for  granted,  as  a never- 
failing  one,  that  you  must  never  seem  to  affect  the  character 
in  which  you  have  a mind  to  shine.  Modesty  is  the  only  sure 
bait,  when  you  angle  for  praise.  The  affectation  of  courage 
will  make  even  a brave  man  pass  only  for  a bully ; as  the 
affectation  of  wit  will  make  a man  of  parts  pass  for  a cox- 
comb. By  this  modesty  1 do  not  mean  timidity  or  awkward 
bashfulness.  On  the  contrary,  be  inwardly  firm  and  steady, 
know  your  own  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  act  upon  that 
principle ; but  take  great  care  to  let  nobody  discover  that  you 
do  know  your  own  value.  Whatever  real  merit  you  have, 
other  people  will  discover ; and  people  always  magnify  their 
own  discoveries,  as  they  lessen  those  of  others. 

I beseech  you  to  revolve  all  these  things  seriously  in  your 
thoughts,  before  you  launch  out  alone  into  the  world.  Re- 
collect the  observations,  which  you  have  yourself  made  upon 
mankind,  compare  and  connect  them  with  my  instructions, 
and  then  act  systematically  and  consequentially  from  them. 
Lay  your  little  plans  now,  which  you  will  hereafter  extend 
and  improve  by  your  own  observations,  and  by  the  advice  of 
those  who  can  never  mean  to  mislead  you.  I am, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER  XXXVI. — From  a Gentleman  in  England , to  his 
Son  just  arrived  from  Paris , against  servile  complai- 
sance and  talkativeness  ; with  some  directions  how  to  be- 
have in  company . 

Dear  Tom, 

There  is  something  in  your  behavior  since  your  return 
from  Paris  that  displeases  me,  and  I must  frankly  tell  you. 
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that  I don’t  think  you  are  at  all  benefited  by  travelling.  You 
have,  by  keeping  company  with  coxcombs,  or  by  mistaking 
ceremony  for  politeness,  contracted  a habit  of  not  only  talk- 
ing much,  and  in  a very  frothy  trifling  manner,  but  of  sacri- 
ficing everything  to  compliment.  Even  your  sincerity  is 
offered  up  to  ceremony  : and  you  think  yourself  obliged,  in 
point  of  good  manners,  to  agree,  like  Polonius  in  the  play, 
with  everything  that  is  said,  whether  right  or  wrong.  You 
don’t  want  understanding,  Tom  : nor  are  you  without  a good 
share  of  learning ; and  yet  that  eternal  simper,  that  cringe 
and  obsequiousness,  render  both  suspected,  and  tire  all  your 
acquaintance,  who  (I  am  told)  laugh  at  your  behavior,  and 
speak  of  this  behind  your  back,  though  they  have  not  friend- 
ship enough  to  confess  it  to  ycur  face.  But  your  father,  who 
loves  you  sincerely,  and  who  considers  you  as  part  of  him- 
self, can  never  see  you  do  anything  that  tends  to  your  disad- 
vantage without  warning  you  of  the  consequence ; for  that 
father  must  have  a very  bad  heart,  or  a very  bad  head,  in- 
deed, who  does  not  inform  his  son  of  his  faults.  Yours  is  not 
an  error  of  disposition,  but  of  judgment,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  easily  rectified.  You,  I know,  my  dear  Tom,  intend  it  for 
civility  and  politeness ; but  you  are  mistaken.  Forced  and 
affected  compliments  are  the  reverse.  Politeness  is  attended 
with  ease  and  freedom,  and  despises  everything  that  is  un- 
natural. Besides,  this  cringing  and  fawning  renders  your 
sincerity  suspected.  Those  who  make  large  professions  to 
everybody  are  esteemed  by  nobody.  It  is  all  considered  as 
froth,  and  their  friendship  is  supposed  to  be  as  troublesome 
as  their  conversation.  Cast  off,  therefore,  my  dear  Tom,  this 
sort  of  behavior,  and  put  on  one  that  is  more  manly,  and 
consistent  with  the  character  of  your  family,  who  were  al- 
ways esteemed  for  their  openness,  freedom  and  sincerity, 
which  entitle  a man  to  more  respect  than  all  the  fine  speeches 
and  low  bows  in  the  world.  Not  that  I would  have  you  en- 
tirely disregard  what  you  brought  from  the  dancing-school. 
A proper  deportment  is  necessary,  and  even  a little  ceremony 
may  be  consistent  with  politeness  and  good  manners  ; it  is  the 
excess  that  makes  it  blamable.  Look  at  Mr.  Montague ; for 
in  this  case  one  example  is  better  than  ten  precepts ; he  is 
esteemed  an  accomplished  gentleman,  every  one  is  pleased 
with  his  behavior,  all  are  chaymed  with  his  conversation ; and 
the  means  he  pursued  to  retain  this  art  of  pleasing  universal 
ly,  are  these : 

He  takes  care  to  keep  none  but  good  company,  (for  by  his 
company  he  is  sensible  that  he  shall  be  known  and  distin 
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guished :)  among  such  his  ears  are  ever  open  to  receive  in- 
struction, for  he  considers  that  a silent  young  man  generally 
makes  a wise  old  one.  He  attends  to  everybody,  and  speaks 
but  little,  and  that  not  till  he  has  heard  and  collected  the  opin- 
ions of  the  whole  company ; well  knowing  that  he  shall  profit 
more  by  hearing  than  speaking,  on  any  subject ; and  that,  by 
this  means,  he  not  only  fathoms  the  capacities  of  the  com- 
pany, but  also  gratifies,  as  it  were,  and  obliges  each  person, 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  talk ; and  especially  when, 
with  proper  questions,  he  introduces  such  subjects  as  each 
man  can  speak  to  them  with  propriety  and  judgment.  This 
he  does  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  offers  every  one  an 
occasion  of  displaying  his  talents ; for  he  knows  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  a universal  good  humor,  every  man  should  be  pleased 
with  himself  as  well  as  with  his  company.  And  pray,  what 
pleases  a man  more  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  letting 
the  circle  know  that  he  is  somebody  ? How  unlike  him  are 
those,  who,  without  knowing  the  world,  expose  themselves  to 
contempt  and  ridicule,  by  impertinently  giving  their  opinion 
of  things  they  do  not  understand? — What  Mr.  Montague 
says,  is  always  to  the  purpose,  is  properly  addressed,  and 
everybody  hears  him  with  satisfaction  ; for,  though  he  is  young 
in  years,  he  is  old  in  experience  and  understanding.  When 
he  speaks,  it  is  always  with  a becoming  ease  and  freedom. 
He  has  resolution  enough  to  defend  and  support  the  truth ; but 
always  delivers  his  sentiments  in  such  a manner  that  it  may 
not  appear  like  dictating  to  the  company ; and  when  he  has 
done,  he  hears  (let  them  differ  from  him  ever  so  much)  with 
patience,  complacency,  and  temper.  In  short,  Tom,  excuses 
of  ceremony  will  never  gain  a man  friends,  but  impertinent 
babbling  will  undoubtedly  create  him  enemies ; for  conversa- 
tion is  a banquet,  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  a share  of, 
who  is  present ; and  why  should  any  one  expect  to  have  the 
whole  feast  to  himself?  Besides,  the  very  end  of  conversa- 
tion, which  is  improvement,  is  thereby  destroyed ; for  he  who 
always  talks  has  no  time  to  hear;  and  consequently,  can 
reap  no  benefit  from  what  is  said  in  company.  Another  vice 
in  conversation  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression)  I would 
caution  you  against,  and  that  is  talking  obscenely,  which  is 
both  a mark  of  a depraved  mind,  and  of  low  breeding,  and 
.s  never  encouraged  but  in  company  of  fools ; since,  as  Lord 
Roscommon  justly  observes, 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

v/  I am,  dear  son,  your  truly  affectionate  father. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. — From  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew , on  his 

keeping  had  company , had  hours , &c.  in  his  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Dear  Nephew, 

I am  very  much  concerned  to  hear,  that  you  are  of  late 
fallen  into  bad  company ; that  you  keep  bad  hours,  and  give 
great  uneasiness  to  your  master,  and  break  the  rules  of  his 
family : that  when  he  expostulates  with  you  on  this,  occasion, 
you  return  pert  and  bold  answers ; and,  instead  of  promising 
or  endeavoring  to  amend,  repeat  the  offence ; and  have  entered 
into  clubs  and  societies  of  young  fellows,  who  set  at  naught 
all  good  example,  and  make  such  persons  who  would  do  their 
duty,  the  subject  of  their  ridicule,  as  persons  of  narrow  minds, 
and  who  want  courage  to  do  as  they  do. 

Let  me,  on  this  occasion,  expostulate  with  you,  and  set 
before  you  the  evil  of  the  way  you  are  in. 

In  the  first  place : What  can  you  mean  by  breaking  the 
rules  of  a family,  you  had  bound  yourselves  by  contract  to 
observe  ? Do  you  think  it  honest  to  break  through  engage- 
ments into  which  you  have  so  solemnly  entered ; and  which 
are  no  less  the  rules  of  the  corporation  you  are  to  be  one  day 
a freeman  of,  than  those  of  a private  family  ? Seven  years, 
several  of  which  have  elapsed,  is  not  so  long  a term  but  that 
you  may  see  it  terminate  before  you  are  over-fit  to  be  trusted 
with  your  own  conduct.  Twenty-one,  or  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  is  full  early  for  a young  man  to  be  his  own  master, 
whatever  you  may  think  ; and  you  may  surely  stay  till  then, 
at  least,  to  choose  your  own  hours  and  your  own  company ; 
and  I fear  as  you  go  on,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  ways,  your 
discretion  will  not  then  do  credit  to  your  choice.  Remember, 
you  have  no  time  you  can  call  your  own,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  your  contract ; and  must  you  abuse  your  master  in  a 
double  sense ; rob  him  of  his  time,  especially  if  any  of  it  be 
hours  of  business ; rob  him  of  his  rest ; break  the  peace  of 
his  family,  and  give  a bad  example  to  others  ? And  all  for 
what  ? Why,  to  riot  in  the  company  of  a set  of  persons  who 
contemn,  as  they  teach  you  to  do,  all  order  and  discipline ; 
who,  in  all  likelihood,  will  lead  you  into  gaming,  drinking, 
swearing,  and  even  more  dangerous  vices,  to  the  destroying 
of  your  morals,  and  the  unhinging  of  your  mind  from  your 
business,  which  must  be  your  future  support. 

Consider,  I exhort  you,  in  time,  to  what  these  courses  may 
lead  you.  Consider  the  affliction  you  will  give  to  all  your 
friends,  by  your  continuance  in  them.  Lay  together  the 
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substance  of  a conversation  that  passes  in  a whole  evening, 
with  your  frothy  companions,  after  you  have  come  from  them, 
and  reflect  what  solid  truth,  what  useful  lesson,  worthy  of 
being  inculcated  in  your  future  life,  that  whole  evening  has 
afforded  you;  and  consider  whether  it  is  worth  breaking 
through  all  rule  and  order  for?  Whether  your  present  con- 
duct is  such  as  you  would  allow  in  a servant  of  your  own 
Whether  you  are  so  capable  to  pursue  your  business  with  that 
ardor  and  delight,  next  morning,  as  if  you  had  not  drunk,  or 
kept  bad  hours  over-night  ? If  not,  whether  your  master  has 
not  a double  loss  from  your  misspent  evenings  ? Whether  the 
taking  of  small  liberties,  as  you  may  think  them,  lead  you 
not  on  to  greater  ? For  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  not  find  it 
in  your  power  to  stop  when  you  will : and  then,  whether1  any 
restraint  at  all  will  not  in  time  be  irksome  to  you  ? 

I have  gone  through  the  like  servitude  with  pleasure  and 
credit.  I found  myself  my  own  master  full  soon  for  my  dis- 
cretion : what  you  think  of  yourself  I know  not ; but  I wish 
you  may  do  as  well  for.  your  own  interest  and  reputation  too, 
as  I have  done  for  mine : and  I will  assure  you  I should  not 
have  thought  it  creditable  or  honest  to  do  as  you  do.  I could 
have  stood  the  laugh  of  a hundred  such  vain  companions  as 
you  choose,  for  being  too  narrow-minded  to  break  through  all 
obligations  to  my  master,  in  order  to  show  the  bravery  of  a 
bad  heart,  and  what  an  abandoned  mind  dared  to  perpetrate. 
A bad  beginning  seldom  makes  a good  ending,  and  if  you 
were  assured  that  you  could  stop  when  you  come  to  do  foi 
yourself,  which  is  very  improbable,  how  will  you  answer  it 
to  equity  and  a good  conscience,  that  you  will  not  do  so  for 
your  master?  There  is,  let  me  tell  you,  more  true  bravery 
of  mind  in  forbearing  to  do  an  injury,  than  in  giving  offence. 

You  are  now  at  an  age,  when  you  should  study  to  improve, 
not  divert  your  faculties.  You  should  now  lay  in  a fund  of 
knowledge,  that  in  time,  when  ripened  by  experience,  may 
make  you  a worthy  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Do  you 
think  you  have  nothing  to  learn,  either  as  to  your  business, 
or  as  to  the  forming  of  your  mind  ? Would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  choose  the  silent,  the  sober  conversation  of  books, 
than  of  such  companions  as  never  read  or  think  ? An  au- 
thor never  commits  any  but  his  best  thoughts  to  paper ; but 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  laughing  noisy  company  you 
keep,  but  frothy  prate,  indigested  notions,  and  thoughts  so  un- 
worthy of  being  remembered,  that  it  is  the  greatest  kindness 
to  forget  them  ? 

Let  me  entreat  you  then,  my  dear  kinsman,  for  your  family’s 
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sake,  for  your  own  sake,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  reflect  as  you 
ought  upon  the  course  you  are  entered  into.  By  applying 
yourself  to  books,  instead  of  such  vain  company,  you  will  be 
qualified  in  time  for  the  best  of  company,  and  be  respected 
by  all  ranks  of  men.  This  will  keep  you  out  of  unnecessary 
expenses,  will  employ  all  your  leisure  time,  will  exclude  a 
world  of  temptations,  open  and  enlarge  your  notions  of  men 
and  things,  and  finally  set  you  above  that  wretched  company 
which  now  you  seem  so  much  delighted  with.  And  one  thing 
let  me  recommend  to  you,  that  you  keep  a list  of  the  young 
men  of  your  standing  within  the  compass  of  your  knowledge, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  observe  what  fate  will  attend 
them  : see  if  those  who  follow  not  the  course  you  are  .so  lately 
entered  into,  will  not  appear  in  a very  different  light  from 
those  who  do : and  for  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  one, 
and  the  decay  or  failure  of  the  other,  (if  their  vain  ways  do 
not  blast  them  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  begin  the  world,) 
you  ’ll  find  abundant  reason  every  day  to  justify  the  truth  of 
the  observations  I have  thrown  together.  As  nothing  but  my 
affection  for  you,  could  possibly  influence  me  to  these  expos- 
tulations, I hope  for  a proper  effect  from  them,  if  you  will 
be  thought  well  of  by,  or  expect  any  favor  from, 

Your  loving  uncle. 

P.  S.  Your  master  will,  at  my  request,  send  me  word  of 
the  success  of  my  remonstrances. 

LETTER  XXXVIII. — From  a Daughter  to  her  Father , 

pleading  for  her  Sister , who  had  married  without  his 

Consent . 

Honored  Sir, 

The  kind  indulgence  you  have  always  shown  to  your 
children,  makes  me  presume  to  become  an  advocate  for  my 
sister,  though  not  for  her  fault.  She  is  very  sensible  of  that, 
and  sorry  she  has  offended  you  ; but  has  great  hopes  that  Mr. 
Robinson  will  prove  such  a careful  and  loving  husband  to  her, 
as  may  atone  for  his  past  wildness,  and  engage  your  forgive- 
ness : for  all  your  children  are  sensible  of  your  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  that  you  wish  their  good  more  for  their  sakes,  than 
your  own. 

This  makes  it  the  more  wicked  to  offend  so  good  a father : 
but,  dear  Sir,  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  it  now  cannot  be 
helped,  and  that  she  may  be  made  by  your  displeasure  very 
miserable  in  her  own  choice ; and  as  his  faults  are  owing  to 
the  inconsideration  of  youth,  or  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  a very  discreditable  match,  had  it  received  yourapproba- 
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tion.  I could  humbly  hope,  for  my  poor  sister  h sake,  that 
you  would  be  pleased  rather  to  encourage  his  present  good 
resolutions  by  your  kind  favor,  than  to  make  him  despair  of 
a reconciliation,  and  so  perhaps  treat  her  with  a negligence 
which  hitherto  she  is  not  apprehensive  of : for  he  is  really 
very  fond  of  her,  and  I hope  will  continue  so.  Yet  is  she 
dejected  for  her  fault  to  you,  and  wishes,  yet  dreads,  to  have 
your  leave  to  throw  herself  at  your  feet,  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness and  blessing,  which  would  make  the  poor  dear  offender 
quite  happy. 

Pardon,  Sir,  my  interposing  in  her  favor,  in  which  my  hus- 
band also  joins.  She  is  my  sister.  She  is  your  daughter ; 
though  she  has  not  behaved  so  worthily  as  I wish  to  become 
that  character.  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  forgive  her,  however; 
and  also  forgive  me,  for  my  pleading  for  her. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  ever  obedient  daughter 


LETTER  XXXIX. — The  Father's  Answer. 

My  Dear  Nancy, 

You  must  believe,  that  your  sister’s  unadvised  marriage, 
which  she  must  have  known  would  be  very  disagreeable  to 
me,  gives  me  no  small  concern ; and  yet  I will  assure  you 
that  it  arises  more  from  my  affection  for  her,  than  any  other 
consideration.  In  her  education,  I took  all  the  pains  and  care 
my  circumstances  would  admit,  and  often  flattered  myself 
with  the  hope,  that  the  happy  fruits  of  it  would  be  made  to 
appear  in  her  prudent  conduct.  What  she  has  now  done  is 
not  vicious,  but  indiscreet ; for,  you  must  remember,  that  I 
have  often  declared  in  her  hearing,  that  the  vile  assertion  of 
a rake  making  a good  husband,  was  the  most  dangerous  opin- 
ion a young  woman  could  imbibe. 

I will  not,  however,  in  pity  to  her,  point  out  the  many  ills 
I am  afraid  will  attend  her  rashness,  because  it  is  done  and 
cannot  be  helped  ; but  wish  she  may  be  happier  than  I ever 
saw  a woman  who  leaped  to  a fatal  precipice. 

Her  husband  has  this  morning  been  with  me  for  her  fortune ; 
and  it  was  with  much  temper  I told  him,  that  as  all  she  could 
hope  for  was  wholly  at  my  disposal,  I should  disburse  it  in 
such  a manner  as  I thought  would  most  contribute  to  her  ad- 
vantage ; and  that  as  he  was  a stranger  to  me,  I should  choose 
to  know  how  he  deserved  it,  before  he  had  the  power  over  what 
I intended  for  her.  He  bit  his  lip,  and  with  a hasty  step  was 
my  humble  servant. 
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Tell  the  rash  girl  that  I would  not  have  her  to  be  afflicted 
at  this  behavior  in  me ; for  I know  it  will  contribute  to  her 
advantage  one  way  or  other ; if  he  married  her  for  her  own 
sake,  she  will  find  no  alteration  of  behavior  from  this  disappoint- 
ment ; but  if  he  married  her  only  for  her  money,  she  will 
soon  be  glad  to  find  it  in  my  possession,  rather  than  his. 

Your  interposition  in  her  behalf  is  very  sisterly;  and  you 
see  I have  not  the  resentment  she  might  expect.  But  would 
to  God  she  had  acted  with  your  prudence ! for  her  own  sake 
I wish  it.  I am,  Your  loving  father. 


LETTER  XL. — From  a Father  to  a Daughter , in  dislike 
of  her  intention  to  marry  at  too  early  an  age . 

Dear  Sally, 

I was  greatly  surprised  at  the  letter  you  sent  me  last 
week.  I was  willing  to  believe  I saw  in  you,  for  your  years, 
so  much  of  your  late  dear  mother’s  temper,  prudence,  and  vir- 
tuous disposition,  that  I refused  several  advantageous  offers  of 
changing  my  own  condition,  purely  for  your  sake  : and  will 
you  now  convince  me  so  early,  that  I have  no  return  to  ex- 
pect from  you,  but  that  the  moment  a young  fellow  throws 
himself  in  your  way,  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  give 
me  notice  to  provide  a fortune  for  you  ? for  that  you  intend 
to  be  of  no  further  use  and  service  to  me.  This,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, is  the  meaning  of  your  notification.  For  I suppose  your 
young  man  does  not  intend  to  marry  you  without  a fortune. 
And  can  you  then  think,  that  a father  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  confer  benefits  on  his  children,  without  being  entitled  to 
expect  any  return  from  them. 

To  be  sure,  I had  purposed  at  a proper  time  to  find  a hus- 
band for  you ; but  I thought  I had  yet  three  or  four  years  to 
come.  For  consider,  Sally,  you  are  not  fully  sixteen  years 
of  age ; and  a wife,  believe  me,  ought  to  have  some  better 
qualifications  than  an  agreeable  person,  to  preserve  a hus- 
band’s esteem,  though  it  often  is  enough  to  attract  a lover’s 
notice. 

Have  you  experience  enough,  think  you,  discreetly  to  con  - 
duct the  affairs  of  a family  ? I thought  you  as  yet  not  quite 
capable  to  manage  my  house ; and  I am  sure,  my  judgment 
always  took  a bias  in  your  favor. 

Besides,  let  me  tell  you,  I have  great  exceptions  to  the  per- 
son, and  think  him  by  no  means  the  man  I would  choose  for 
your  husband.  For  which,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  I will  give 
good  reasons. 
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On  the  whole,  you  must  expect,  if  you  marry  without  my 
consent,  to  live  without  my  assistance.  Think  it  not  hard . 
your  disappointment  cannot  be  greater  than  mine,  if  you  will 
proceed.  I have  never  used  violent  measures  to  you  on  any 
occasion,  and  will  not  on  this.  But  yet,  I earnestly  hope  you 
will  not  hurry  yourself  to  destruction,  and  me  perhaps  to  the 
grave,  by  an  action  which  a little  consideration  may  so  easily 
prevent.  I am,  your  afflicted  father. 


LETTER  XLI. — Consolation  to  a Friend  in  Prison  for 
Debt . 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  exceedingly  concerned  to  hear  that  the  severity  of 
your  creditors  has  laid  you  under  confinement.  But  there  is 
one  comfort  results  from  it,  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
revenge  cannot  carry  them  farther ; and  that  when  a man  has 
got  to  the  undermost  part  of  fortune’s  wheel,  he  may  rise,  but 
cannot  sink  lower.  You  now  know  the  worst,  and  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  support  your  misfortunes  with  that  true  magna- 
nimity which  becomes  a noble  mind.  Long,  very  long,  have 
you  been  laboring  under  great  difficulties,  and  so  have  been 
inured  to  misfortunes ; and  you  have  looked  forward  with 
such  anxiety  and  pain  to  the  hard  lot  that  has  now  befallen 
you,  that  it  is  impossible  the  bearing  it  can  be  equal  to  the 
apprehension  you  had  of  it.  You  see  all  around  you,  too 
many  unhappy  objects  reduced  to  the  same  distress,  and  you 
see  them  either  extricating  themselves  from  those  difficulties, 
as  I hope  you  soon  will,  or  learning  to  bear  them  with  a true 
Christian  resignation.  For  well  does  the  wise  man  observe, 
that  “ the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong 
nor  riches  to  a man  of  understanding.”  And  it  will  yield 
you  some  consolation  when  you  reflect,  that  he  who  meets 
with  misfortunes  in  this  life,  may,  by  a proper  use  of  them* 
and  by  God’s  grace,  attain  to  a blessed  hope  for  futurity ; when 
a prosperous  state  may  make  a man  forgetful  of  his  duty* 
and  so  reap  no  other  good  but  what  he  finds  in  this  transitory 
life.  Remember,  my  friend,  that  the  school  of  affliction  is  the 
school  of  wisdom ; and  so  behave  under  this  trying  calamity 
as  to  say  with  the  royal  Psalmist,  “ It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
was  afflicted.’’ 

I think  myself,  however,  not  a little  unhappy,  that  my  cir-  * 
cumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  assist  you  on  this  grievous 
occasion,  in  the  way  a friend  would  choose  to  do,  if  he  were 
able . but  if  by  personal  attendance  on  an*r  of  your  creditors 
P 2 
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or  friends,  I can  do  you  pleasure  or  service,  I beg  you  to  com- 
mand me.  For,  whatever  is  in  my  power,  I am,  and  shal 
ever  be  Your  sincere  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER  XLII. — From  a Young  London  Merchant  to  an 

Aged  Gentleman , formerly  of  the  same  profession , hut 

now  retired  from  Business . 

Honored  Sir, 

Your  generosity  in  sending  me  instructions  during  my 
apprenticeship,  will  ever  remain  a lasting  proof  of  that  innate 
goodness,  for  which  you  have  been  long  justly  celebrated,  and 
likewise  encourages  me  to  trouble  you  for  advice  how  to  con- 
duct myself  so  as  to  support  my  credit  in  the  world,  now  I am 
entered  upon  business.  Your  long  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  mercantile  affairs,  gives  a sanction  to  everything  you  say, 
and  your  goodness  of  heart  encourages  the  unexperienced  to 
address  themselves  to  you  with  cheerfulness.  I have  been, 
now  above  two  years  in  business,  and  although  my  success 
has  been  equal  to  my  expectation,  yet  there  are  such  a varie- 
ty of  failures  daily  in  the  city,  that  I am  every  day  thinking 
my  own  name  may  be  next  week  in  the  Gazette.  I should 
not  be  much  surprised,  were  all  to  become  bankrupts,  who 
are  abandoned  characters,  as  I do  not  see  how  anything  less 
can  be  expected.  You  know,  Sir,  that  assiduity  and  regularity 
are  qualifications  indispensably  necessary  to  the  merchant ; so 
that  it  must  appear  morally  impossible  for  the  man  to  prosper 
in  trade,  whose  time  is  spent  in  dissipation  and  idleness,  if  not 
(which  too  often  happens)  in  debauchery.  When  I hear  of 
such  failing  in  their  payments,  I am  no  way  surprised ; but 
frvhen  great  numbers  of  those  apparently  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  fairest  characters,  daily  fail,  I am  justly 
alarmed,  and  my  fears  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

I would  not  choose  to  judge  rashly,  much  less  uncharitably, 
of  any  man  ; although  1 must  confess  I am  very  much  shock- 
ed when  I hear  that  a commission  of  bankruptcy  is  awarded 
against  one  supposed  to  he  worth  thousands.  I am  filled  with 
horror  on  account  of  my  own  situation,  and  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  a latent  curse  attending  mercantile  affairs  which 
the  greatest  prudence  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  I am 
sensible  the  person  to  whom  I am  now  writing  knows  the 
above  to  be  true.  Your  long  acquaintance  with  the  fluctuating 
state  of  merchandise  procures  respect,  and  gives  a sanction 
to  everything  you  say : but  as  far  as  I am  able  to  learn,  those 
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filings  in  the  mercantile  world  are  more  frequent  now  than 
when  you  were  engaged  in  trade.  I am  not  ambitious  of 
acquiring  riches,  my  whole  desire  is  to  obtain  a peaceable 
possession  of  the  comforts  of  life;  to  do  justice  to  every  one 
with  whom  I have  any  dealings ; and  to  live  as  an  honest 
man.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  plan  I have  laid  down  for  my  future 
conduct  in  life ; but  alas  ! it  will  require  the  assistance  of  all 
my  friends  to  enable  me  to  execute  it  with  a becoming  pro- 
priety. Let  me  therefore  beg  your  advice  on  an  affair  of  so 
much  importance,  and  whatever  you  dictate  shall  be  the  in- 
variable rule  of  my  conduct,  whilst  the  thanks  of  a grateful 
heart  shall  be  continually  returned  for  so  benevolent  an 
action.  I am  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XLIII. — The  Answer. 

Sir, 

If  I can  form  any  judgment  of  the  integrity  of  your  ac- 
tions and  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  from  the  contents  of 
the  letter  now  before  me,  I should  not  hesitate  one  moment 
in  declaring,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  your  name  will  ever 
appear  in  the  Gazette  under  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
you  have  mentioned : for  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that 
the  man  who  keeps  a regular  account  of  his  proceedings,  his 
loss  and  gain,  should  not  know  whether  his  circumstances  are 
affluent  or  distressed  ? And  whatever  you  may  think  of  those 
merchants  who  have  often  failed,  although  reputed  affluent, 
yet  if  you  had  attended  to  their  examination  before  the  com- 
missioners, I believe  you  would  have  great  reason  to  alter 
your  opinion.  I speak  concerning  bankruptcies  in  general ; 
for  there  are  some  unforeseen  accidents,  which  even  the 
greatest  prudence  cannot  prevent.  But  these  are  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  seldom  happen.  If  you  examine  minutely 
into  the  nature  of  those  cases,  which  generally  occasion  bank- 
ruptcies, you  will  find  them  arising  from  something  with 
which  you  are  still  unacquainted.  I shall  endeavor  to  point 
out  a few,  and  submit  to  your  own  judgment  whether  I am 
mistaken  or  not.  And  the  first  is  generally  a careless  atten- 
tion to  business,  the  not  keeping  regular  accounts,  and  a more 
earnest  desire  after  public  entertainments,  than  assiduity  to 
business  on  the  ’Change.  Mercantile  affairs  require  a clear 
and  solid  judgment,  and  it  is  morally  impossible  for  that  man 
to  prosper  in  trade  whose  mind  is  continually  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  things  foreign  to,  and  wholly  unconnected  with, 
that  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.  It  is  a con- 
tradiction of  terms.  Assiduity  always  procures  respect,  and 
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generally  insures  success.  Another  cause  of  the  many  fhiluica 
in  the  mercantile  world,  is  the  vanity  of  those  in  trade,  living 
above  their  circumstances.  This  vice  is  at  present  so  pre- 
dominant among  the  citizens,  and  its  consequences  so  fatal, 
that  one  would  almost  imagine  the  people  were  laboring  under 
some  penal  infatuation.  Formerly  the  citizens  of  London 
were  distinguished  in  a peculiar  manner  for  their  gravity ; the 
’Change  and  the  Custom-house  were  the  only  places  they 
frequented  when  they  went  from  home.  But  now  the  face 
of  affairs  is  changed,  and  those  places  where  their  predeces- 
sors acquired  fortunes,  are  considered  as  too  low  for  them  to 
be  seen  at.  Nay,  so  far  have  they  carried  their  extrava- 
gance, that  all  distinctions  are  in  a manner  confounded,  and 
the  wife  of  a tradesman  is  hardly  known  from  the  lady  of  a 
peer.  Dissipation,  extravagance,  and  even  debauchery,  have 
taken  place  of  activity,  prudence,  and  frugality ; so  that  in- 
stead of  acquiring  independent  fortunes,  and  retiring  from 
business  with  credit  and  honor  in  their  advanced  years,  we 
first  see  their  names  in  the  Gazette,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  is  either  spent  in  prison,  or  they  are  left  to  struggle 
through  the  world  without  credit,  under  the  odious  appellation 
of  bankrupts.  The  last  cause  I would  mention  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  the  others ; I mean  a desperate  attempt  to  repair 
a broken  fortune  by  engaging  deeply  at  the  gaming-table. 
This  practice  has  been  attended  with  such  pernicious  conse- 
quences, that  the  children  unborn  will  become  real  sufferers 
through  the  madness  of  their  infatuated  parents.  When  those 
who  have  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living,  are 
awakened  by  a feeling  sense  of  their  approaching  shame  and 
misery,  they  generally  muster  up  all  they  can  procure,  and 
at  one  stroke  venture  it  all  in  the  Alley,  where  if  one  is  suc- 
cessful, most  commonly  twenty  are  ruined.  What  I have 
now  told  you  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  I doubt  not 
but  you  will  find  too  glaring  proofs  of  it.  It  now  remains, 
that  I should,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  point  out 
gome  rule  to  be  observed  in  order  to  carry  on  business,  both 
with  credit,  honor  and  profit.  But  I know  of  no  method 
more  proper  than  to  act  diametrically  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  those  already  mentioned. 

Learn  to  be  wise  by  others’  harm, 

And  you  shall  do  full  well. 

Never  leave  that  undone  till  to-morrow  that  can  be  per- 
formed to-day. 

Never  trust  that  either  to  a friend  or  servant  which  can  be 
done  by  yourself. 
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Keep  an  account  of  every  day’s  expense,  and  once,  at 
least,  every  week,  compare  your  debt  with  your  credit. 

Be  not  over-anxious  in  acquiring  riches.  Trade  is  solid, 
but  slow ; and  experience  has  long  since  convinced  me,  that 
those  who  are  over-hasty  in  acquiring  riches,  most  common- 
ly fail  in  their  attempts,  and  soon  find  themselves  real  beg- 
gars. But,  above  all,  remember  that  “ in  vain  do  we  rise 
soon  or  sit  up  late,  unless  our  labors  are  crowned  with  the 
Divine  blessing.”  I leave  these  things  to  your  consideration, 
and  am,  with  great  sincerity,  your  well-wisher. 

w 


LETTER  XLIV. — From  Viscountess  Glenorchy  to  Mrs. 
Graham , on  certain  fashionable  parts  of  Female  Educa- 
tion. 

Bamton,  December  27th,  1781. 

Dear  Madam, 

I received  your  letter  last  week,  and  also  one  some 
time  ago  from  Mrs.  Walker,  in  which  she  desired  me  to 
send  you  my  sentiments  upon  the  alteration  you  had  made, 
and  still  thought  of  making,  upon  your  plan. 

I have  since  endeavored  to  consider,  with  all  the  attention 
of  which  I am  at  present  capable,  the  arguments  that  may 
be  brought  on  both  sides  of  the  question ; and  with  regard  to 
the  first  point,  viz.  the  practisings,  I will  frankly  own,  that, 
could  you  send  your  young  ladies  to  one  where  girls  only 
are  admitted,  I should  more  readily  yield  my  opinion  of  the 
matter  to  those  Christians  who  have  advised  you  to  it.  But, 
as  I learn  that  it  is  a promiscuous  dance  of  boys  and  girls,  I 
must  in  conscience  say,  that  I look  upon  such  a meeting, 
as  equally  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  young 
people,  as  balls  and  public  assemblies  on  persons  of  riper 
years.  When  you  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  first,  I thought 
it  had  been  a practising  of  girls  only , else  should  then  have 
given  you  my  sentiments  fully  upon  that  head. 

As  to  the  reading  of  plays,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  your 
young  people,  I must  own,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
expedient ; it  may  be  productive  of  bad  consequences,  and  the 
good  arising  from  it  is,  at  most,  uncertain.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
very  desirable  to  enlarge  young  people’s  minds  and  improve 
their  taste,  as  well  as  their  persons : but  such  is  the  state  of 
things  in  this  world,  that  to  attain  this  to  the  degree  wished 
for  by  every  person  of  refined  taste,  some  things  must  be 
sacrificed  of  much  greater  value.  For  example,  a girl  can- 
not acquire  the  smart,  polished  air  of  a person  of  fashion, 
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without  imbibing  too  much  of  the'spirit  of  the  world.  Vani  < 
ty  and  emulation  must  be  awakened  and  cultivated  in  the 
heart,  before  she  will  apply  herself  with  diligence  to  outward 
accomplishments ; neither  can  her  mind  and  taste  be  much 
improved  in  polite  literature,  without  losing  its  relish  for  sim- 
ple truth.  I grant  you,  there  are  a few  Christians  in  the  world 
who  have  acquired  the  outward  accomplishments  of  it ; and 
have,  by  grace,  been  enabled  to  turn  these  to  good  account ; 
who,  like  the  Israelites,  having  spoiled  the  Egyptians,  have 
made  use  of  their  jewels  in  adorning  the  tabernacle  ; but  this 
can  never  ser^fe  as  an  argument  on  your  side  of  the  question. 
If  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  manifest  his  power  and  grace  by  pluck- 
ing a brand  from  the  burning*  this  is  no  reason  why  children 
should  be  initiated  into  the  ways  of  sin  and  folly,  in  hopes 
that  some  time  or  other  He  will  bring  them  out.  We  are 
never  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; and  this  brings  the 
question  to  a short  issue. 

Do  you  think  it  lawful  for  Christians  to  attend  public 
places,  or  spend  their  time  in  reading  plays?  Do  you  think 
these  things  tend,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  1 If  you  do  not,  I cannot  see  how  you,  as 
a Christian , can  have  any  hand  in  introducing  young  ladies 
to  the  one,  or  in  giving  them  a taste  for  the  other.  _ 

This,  dear  madam,  is  my  view  of  the  matter : but  I do  not 
wish  you  to  walk  by  my  light.  I believe  all  the  children  of 
God  are  taught  by  him , and  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  : I,  therefore,  pretend  not  to  advise  you,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  pray  that  the  great  unerring  Counsellor 
may  give  you  divine  wisdom  to  be  your  teacher,  to  lead  you 
into  all  truth,  and  to  keep  you  from  everything  inconsistent 
with  his  holy  will. 

I have  met  with  so  many  interruptions  since  I began  this 
letter,  that  I fear  it  is  hardly  intelligible.  I shall  be  sorry  if 
I have  said  anything  that  gives  you  uneasiness  ; your  spirits 
seem  low,  and  your  business  not  going  on  so  well  as  could  be 
wished : perhaps,  I ought  rather  to  have  employed  my  pen  in 
the  way  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  than  by  throwing 
fresh  matter  of  perplexity.  Sure  I am,  I do  not  mean  to  add 
affliction  to  the  afflicted ; but,  rather  have  been  impelled,  from 
a regard  to  truth,  to  write  my  real  sentiments  as  you  desired. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant. 


PART  IV. 


LETTERS  ON  FRIENDSHIP,  AND  A VARIETY  OF  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 


LETTER  I. — The  following  Letter  on  Friendship  was 
written  by  a Gentleman  lately  deceased , and  found  amongst 
his  papers. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  was  a strange  notion  of  Paschal,  that  he  would  never 
admit  any  man  to  a share  of  his  friendship.  Had  that  great 
man  been  a misanthrope,  or  an  enemy  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
I should  not  have  been  much  surprised ; but  as  his  love  to 
mankind  extended  as  far  as  either  his  knowledge  or  influence, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  reasons  for  a conduct  apparent- 
ly so  strange.  Paschal  had  such  elevated  notions  of  the  Deity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature  on 
the  other,  that  he  thought  if  he  placed  his  affections  on  any 
created  being,  it  would  be  a sort  of  insult  to  the  Creator,  and 
a robbing  him  of  that  worship  which  was  due  to  him  alone. 
But  whatever  were  the  notions  of  that  great  man,  yet  there  is 
such  a thing  as  real  friendship,  and  there  is  also  a necessity 
for  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  God  is  our  only  friend,  and  that 
on  him  our  affections  ought  principally  to  be  fixed.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature,  well  know,  that  we 
are  such  a composition  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  however  we 
may  wish  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  yet  our 
inclinations  are  such,  that  we  are  more  desirous  of  being  con- 
versant with  those  of  our  own  species,  to  whom,  at  all  times, 
we  are  able  to  unbosom  ourselves. 

Friendship  is  as  old  as  the  first  formation  of  society  ; and 
there  is  scarce  one  ancient  writer  now  extant,  who  has  not 
said  something  in  praise  of  it.  Of  this  we  have  a fine  exam- 
ple in  the  story  of  David  and  Jonathan,  as  recorded  in  the 
second  book  of  Samuel.  In  the  same  sacred  oracles  we  are 
told  that  love  is  stronger  than  death  ; and  even  the  great  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  had  a beloved  disciple. 

The  pious  and  ingenious  Dr.  Watts  has  finely  described 
friendship  in  one  of  his  poems,  which  I doubt  not^fhat  you 
have  read. 

Friendship,  thou  charmer  of  the  mind, 

Thou  sweet  deluding  ill  ; 

The  brightest  moments  mortals  find, 

And  sharpest  pangs  we  feel. 
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Fate  has  divided  all  our  shares 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain : 

In  love  the  friendship  and  the  cares 
Are  mix’d  and  join’d  again. 

The  same  ingenious  author  in  another  place  says, 

’Tis  dangerous  to  let  loose  our  love 
Beneath  the  Eternal  Fair. 

But  whatever  the  wise  or  learned  may  say,  yet  we  know 
that  man  is  a social  being,  and  consequently  has  a capacity 
and  even  a desire  for  friendship.  Friendship  is  in  its  own 
nature  so  necessary,  that  I know  not  how  a social  being  can 
exist  without  it.  Are  we  by  any  providential  occurrence 
raised  from  poverty  to  affluence,  to  whom  can  we  communi- 
cate the  delightful  news  but  to  our  friend  1 On  the  other  hand, 
are  we  reduced  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  poverty,  to  whom  can  we  look  for  conso- 
lation but  to  God  and  our  friend  1 Indeed,  there  is  not  one 
state  or  condition  in  life  where  friendship  is  not  necessary. 
What  wretched  mortals  would  men  be,  were  they  not  endued 
with  so  noble  a principle ! 

Friendship  is  of  a very  delicate  nature,  and  either  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  both  parties  may,  in  some  sense,  be  said 
to  depend  upon  it.  Friendship  is  somewhat  like  marriage : it 
is  made  for  life,  or,  as  Caesar  said,  “ The  die  is  cast.”  Mrs. 
Rowe,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  says, 
“ When  I contract  a friendship,  it  is  for  eternity.”  Her  no- 
tions were  always  elevated,  and  the  chief  business  of  her  life 
seems  to  have  been  in  promoting  the  interest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Friendship  obliges  the  parties  engaged  to  lay  open 
their  minds  to  each  other ; there  must  not  be  any  concealment. 
There  is  not  an  endearing  attribute  of  the  Deity,  not  an  ami- 
able quality  in  man,  but  what  is  included  in  the  word  friend- 
ship. Benevolence,  mercy,  pity,  compassion,  &c.  are  only 
parts  of  it. 

From  all  this  we  may  learn,  that  great  care  ought  to  be  had 
in  the  choice  of  friends ; and  should  they  unhappily  betray 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them,  yet  we  ought  not  to  pursue 
them  with  unrelenting  fury. 

In  the  course  of  my  experience,  I remember  two  instances 
of  a breach  of  friendship,  which  were  attended  with  very  dif- 
ferent effects.  Two  gentlemen  contracted  a friendship  for 
each  other,  which  lasted  some  years ; at  last  one  of  them  un- 
happily revealed  a secret  to  his  wife,  who  told  it  to  the  wife 
of  the  other,  in  consequence  of  which  an  unhappy  division 
took  place  in  the  family  of  the  latter.  The  injured  person 
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upbraided  his  friend  with  infidelity,  told  him  of  the  fatal  effects 
occasioned  by  his  imprudence : “ But,”  says  he,  “ although  I 
cannot  be  your  friend  any  longer,  yet  I will  never  be  your 
enemy.  My  heart  will  pity  you,  whilst  my  hand  shall  be  open 
to  relieve  your  necessities.”  Such  a declaration  was  consist- 
ent with  the  prudence  of  a man,  and  the  piety  of  a Christian  ; 
but  that  of  the  other  was  of  a nature  truly  opposite,  and  (in 
my  opinion)  truly  diabolical.  A difference  of  a similar  na- 
ture happened,  attended  with  the  like  circumstances ; but  the 
injured  person,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  weakness  of 
his  friend,  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  nor  ever 
ceased  until  he  had  accomplished  his  ruin,  and  even  triumph- 
ed over  it.  You  may  make  what  comments  you  please;  I 
can  assure  you  that  both  are  facts.  How  different,  my  friend, 
has  our  conduct  to  each  other  been  ! During  these  thirty  years, 
no  breach  has  ever  happened  ; and  it  seems  as  new  this  day 
as  at  the  beginning.  As  this  is  probably  the  last  letter  you 
will  ever  receive  from  me,  accept  of  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  many  benefits  conferred  by  your  faithful  admonitions,  and 
your  benevolent  consolations ; and  when  we  meet  in  the  regions 
of  bliss,  our  happiness  will  then  remain  uninterrupted. 

T am,  yours  sincerely. 


LETTER  II. — The  following  most  affectionate  Letter , 
universally  admired , was  written  by  Mr.  Pope  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester , about  a month  before  his  banishment. 
Sir, 

Once  more  I write  to  you  as  1 promised,  and  this  once 
I fear  will  be  the  last : the  curtain  will  soon  be  drawn  between 
my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but  to  wish  you  a long 
good  night.  May  you  enjoy  a state  of  repose  in  this  life  not 
unlike  that  sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  have  believed  is  to 
succeed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world  from 
which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to  which  we  are  to 
go.  If  you  retain  any  memory  of  the  past,  let  it  only  image 
to  you  what  has  pleased  you  best:  sometimes  present  a 
dieam  of  an  absent  friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable 
conversation.  But  upon  the  whole,  I hope  you  will  think  less 
upon  the  time  past  than  of  the  future ; as  the  former  has  been 
less  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do  not 
envy  the  world  your  studies ; they  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
man,  against  whom  you  have  no  complaint,  I mean  of  all 
posterity : and  perhaps  at  your  time  of  life  nothing  else  is 
worth  your  care.  What  is  every  year  of  a wise  man’s  life 
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but  a censor  and  critic  on  the  past ; those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it.  The  boy 
despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  philosopher  both 
and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now  begin  to  think  your 
manhood  was  too  much  a puerility  ; and  you  will  never  suf- 
fer your  age  to  be  but  a second  infancy.  The  toys  and  bau- 
bles of  your  childhood  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than 
those  toys  of  our  riper  and  declining  years,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  baubles  of  avarice.  At 
this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a little  society,  and  made 
a citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you  should  bend  your  talents 
not  to  serve  a party,  or  a few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius 
should  mount  above  that  mist,  in  which  its  participation  and 
neighborhood  with  earth  has  long  involved,  it.  To  shine 
abroad  and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glory 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember,  it  was  at  such  a time, 
that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  blazed  the 
most ; in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.  But 
why  do  I talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing  ? It  was  then  that  they 
did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides 
to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great,  and 
such  I hope,  therefore,  will  be  yours.  Resentment,  indeed, 
may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extinguished  in  the  no- 
blest mind  ; but  revenge  will  never  harbor  there.  Higher  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  the  first,  and  better  principles  than  those 
of  the  latter,  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and 
whose  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the  whole 
to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small  a part  as  one’s 
single  self.  - . 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I look  upon  you  as  a spirit  entered 
into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of  immortality, 
where  the  passions  and  affections  must  be  much  more  exalted, 
and  where  you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views,  and  all  mean 
retrospects.  Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back ; and  there- 
fore look  forward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you  ,*  but  take  care  that  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with  esteem 
and  admiration. 

I am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  passion  for  your  fame 
as  well  as  happiness.  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  III. — From  a Clergyman  in  the  country , to  a 
Lady  in  the  city , on  the  death  of  a valuable  Friend, 
Dear  Madam, 

Death,  that  king  of  terrors,  having  pierced  with  his 
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fatal  shaft  the  heart  of  the  generous  Philio,  I went  to  pay  my 
last  duties  to  my  deceased  friend ; but  who  can  describe  that 
torrent  of  sorrow  which  overwhelmed  my  breast,  on  my 
arrival  at  the  house  of  mourning  ! He  has  just  completed  an 
ample  and  commodious  seat,  but  was  not  permitted  to  spend 
one  joyful  hour  under  its  roof.  His  gardons  were  planted 
with  the  choicest  fruits,  and  decorated  in  the  most  graceful 
manner : but  their  master  is  gone  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Since  death  is  the  portion  of  every  indi- 
vidual, We  should  engrave  the  thought,  in  the  most  legible 
characters,  on  the  tablets  of  our  memories.  We  see  our 
neighbors  fall,  we  turn  pale  at  the  shock,  and  feel  a trembling 
dread.  No  sooner  are  they  removed  from  our  sight,  but, 
driven  in  the  whirl  of  business,  or  lulled  in  the  languors  of 
pleasure,  we  forget  Providence,  and  neglect  its  errand.  The 
impression  made  on  our  unstable  minds,  is  like  the  trace  of 
an  arrow  through  the  penetrated  air,  or  the  path  of  a keel  in 
furrowed  waves.  Did  we  reflect  seriously  on  the  numberless 
disasters,  such  as  no  human  prudence  can  foresee,  nor  the 
greatest  care  prevent,  that  lie  in  wait  to  accomplish  our  doom, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  tenants  at  will, 
and  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  our  earthly  tabernacle  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  The  last  enemy  has  not  only  unnum- 
bered avenues  for  his  approach,  but  even  holds  his  fortress  in 
the  seat  of  our  life.  The  crimson  fluid  which  distributes 
health,  is  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  death.  Some  unfore- 
seen impediment  may  obstruct  its  passage,  or  some  unknown 
violence  may  divert  its  course ; in  either  of  which  it  acts  the 
part  of  a poisonous  draught  or  deadly  wound.  The  portion 
-which -separates  time  from  eternity,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils,  and  the  transition  may  be  made  in 
the  least  particle  of  time. 

If  we  examine  the  records  of  mortality,  we  shall  find  the 
memorials  of  a mixed  multitude  resting  together,  without  any 
regard  to  rank  or  seniority.  None  are  ambitious  of  the  upper- 
most rooms  or  chief  seats  of  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  None 
entertain  fond  and  eager  expectations  of  their  being  honora- 
bly greeted  in  their  darksome  cells.  The  man  of  years  ana 
experience,  reputed  as  an  oracle  in  his  generation,  is  content 
to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  the  babe.  In  this  common  recep- 
tacle the  servant  is  equally  accommodated  with  his  master. 
The  poor  indigent  lies  as  softly  as  the  most  opulent  possessor. 
All  the  distinction  that  subsists  is  a grassy  hillock  bound  with 
osiers,  or  a sepulchral  stone  ornamented  with  imagery. 

Why  then  should  we  raise  such  a mighty  stir  about  supers 
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ority  and  precedence,  when  the  next  remove  will  reduce  us 
all  to  a state  of  equal  meanness  ? Why  should  we  exalt  our- 
selves and  debase  others,  since  we  must  all  one  day  lie  upon 
a common  level  ? We  must  all  be  blended  together  m the 
same  common  dust.  Here  persons  of  contrary  interests,  and 
different  sentiments,  sleep  together ; death  having  laid  his 
hand  on  the  contending  parties,  and  brought  all  their  differ- 
ences to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

Eternity ! how  are  our  boldest,  our  strongest  thoughts,  lost 
and  overwhelmed  in  thee  ! Who  can  set  land-marks  to  limit 
thy  dimensions,  or  find  plummets  to  fathom  thy  depths? 
What  numbers  can  state,  what  lines  can  gauge  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  eternity  ? Mysterious,  mighty  existence ! 
When  ages  numerous  as  the  blossoms  of  spring,  increased  by 
the  herbage  of  the  summer,  both  augmented  by  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  and  all  multiplied  by  the  drops  of  rain  which  drown 
the  winter — ten  thousand  more  than  can  be  represented  by 
any  similitude,  or  imagined  by  any  conception,  are  all  re- 
volved into  eternity — vast,  boundless  eternity  ! After  all  those 
numerous  ages  are  expired,  eternity  is  only  beginning  to 
begin.  I am,  Madam,  your  sincere,  though  afflicted  friend. 

LETTER  IV. — From  a Gentleman  to  his  Friend , on  Hap - 
piness . 

Dear  Sir, 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  consola- 
tions in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  very  seldom  able  to 
fill  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate  enjoyment,  and  we 
are  therefore  forced  to  supply  the  deficiencies  by  recollection 
or  anticipation. 

Every  one  so  often  experiences  the  fallaciousness  of  hope, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  teaching  himself  to  expect  what  a 
thousand  accidents  may  preclude,  that,  when  time  hath 
abated  the  confidence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take 
possession  of  the  world,  we  must  naturally  endeavor,  or  wish, 
at  least,  to  find  entertainment  in  the  review  of  life,  and  to 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  experience. 

But  so  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every  source  of 
pleasure  is  polluted,  and  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time 
has  supplied  us  with  events  sufficient  to  employ  our  thoughts, 
it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  disasters  and  afflictions, 
that  we  shrink  from  the  remembrance  of  them,  dread  their 
intrusion  on  our  minds,  and  fly  from  them  to  company  and 
diversion. 

No  man  that  has  past  the  middle  point  of  life,  can  sit  down 
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to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth,  without  finding  the  ban- 
quet  embittered  by  the  cup  of  sorrow.  Many  days  of  harm 
less  frolic,  and  many  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  recur , 
he  may  revive  the  memory  of  many  lucky  accidents  or  pleas- 
ing extravagances  ; or,  if  he  has  engaged  in  scenes  of  action, 
and  been  acquainted  with  affairs  of  difficulty  and  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  may  have  the  noble  pleasure  of  looking  back  upon 
distress  firmly  supported,  upon  danger  "resolutely  encountered, 
and  upon  oppression  artfully  defeated.  .Eneas  very  properly  p 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  after  the  horrors  of  a storm, 
they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and  desolate  country,  with 
the  hope  that  their  miseries  will,  at  some  distant  period,  be  re- 
counted with  delight.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  higher  gratifi- 
cations than  that  of  evils  surmounted,  when  they  were  not 
incurred  by  our  own  fault,  and  neither  reproach  us  with 
cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  kind  of  felicity  is  always  abated  by  reflection,  that 
they  with  whom  we  should  be  most  pleased  to  share  it,  are 
now  in  the  grave.  A few  years  makes  such  havoc  amongst 
the  human  race,  that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of  those 
with  whom  we  entered  the  world.  The  man  of  enterprise, 
when  he  has  recounted  his  adventures,  is  forced  at  the  close 
of  the  narration,  to  pay  a sigh  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
contributed  to  his  success  ; and  he  that  has  spent  his  time 
among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  quickly  his  remem- 
brance stored  with  the  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
sprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  perpetual  silence. 
The  trader  whose  industry  has  supplied  the  want  of  inherit- 
ance, when  he  sits  down  to  enjoy  his  fortune,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plenty,  and  laments  the  absence  of  those  companions 
with  whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his  latter 
years ; and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after  a long  series  of 
efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity,  looks  around  in  vain  from 
his  exalted  state,  for  his  old  friends,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  long 
sought  for  affluence,  and  for  them  to  partake  of  his  bounty. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  all  human  happiness;  and 
every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  enjoyments  from 
the  time  to  come.  In  youth,  we  have  nothing  past  to  enter- 
tain us ; and  in  age,  we  derive  nothing  from  the  retrospect  but 
fruitless  sorrow.  The  loss  of  our  friends  and  companions 
impresses  hourly  upon  us  the  certainty  and  necessity  of  our 
own  departure.  We  find  that  all  our  schemes  are  quickly  at 
an  end,  and  that  we  must  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the  for- 
gotten multitudes  of  former  ages,  and  yield  our  places  to 
others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven  awhile  by  hope  or  fear 
Q 2 
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about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then,  like  us,  be  lost  in  the 
shades  of  death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  corporeal  existence,  we  are 
,herefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes,  and  every  man  indulges 
lis  imagination  with  something  that  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
las  lost  the  power  of  perceiving  it.  Some  amuse  themselves 
vith  entails  and  settlements,  provide  for  the  increase  and  per- 
oetuation  of  families  and  honors,  and  contrive  to  obviate  the 
Jissipation  of  fortunes  which  it  has  been  the  whole  business 
>f  their  lives  to  accumulate.  Others,  more  refined  and  ex- 
alted, congratulate  their  own  hearts  upon  the  future  extent  of 
their  reputation,  the  lasting  fame  of  their  performances,  the 
reverence  of.  distant  nations,  and  the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced 
posterity. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  this  world  that  any  ray  of  com- 
fort can  proceed  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  last  hour.  But 
futurity  has  still  its  prospects ; there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve 
sufficient  to  support  us  under  every  affliction.  Hope  is  the 
chief  blessing  of  man  ; and  that  hope  only  is  rational,  which 
we  are  certain  cannot  deceive.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. — From  a Friend  in  Answer , concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul . 

My  dear  Friend, 

. The  picture  you  have  drawn  of  human  nature  is  too 
true  to  be  denied,  and  what  you  have  said  of  the  impossibility 
of  enjoying  real  happiness  in  this  life,  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider that  pleasing  subject,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  soul  has  been  treated  of  by  many  philosophers : seve- 
ral have  pretended  to  define  it,  some  to  describe  its  substance, 
and,  in  a word,  many  have  attempted  to  say  what  it  really  is 
itself.  For  my  part,  I fairly  renounce  every  attempt  to  ex- 
plain either  its  nature  or  connexion  with  the  body : I am  con- 
tent with  my  confidence,  that  I have  a reasoning  faculty 
within  myself,  of  which,  together  with  my  visible  body,  I am 
composed  and  constituted.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  through 
all  the  parts  of  nature  there  appears  a most  benevolent  inten- 
tion in  the  providence  of  God  for  man’s  preservation  and 
comfort.  The  earth  and  waters  administer  to  his  food  and 
raiment ; animals  of  various  kinds  are  prepared  for  him  in 
due  season,  as  we  every  day  experience.  But  these  pleasures 
are  but  of  a subordinate  degree ; he  enjoys  something  of  a 
far  more  sublime  nature,  his  Maker,  in  the  creation  of  ail 
„hese  things,  which  renders  him  desirous  of  something  a Dove 
and  beyond  them  all. 
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Can  it  therefore  be  suggested,  that  beings  capable  of  the 
most  refined  contemplation  on  the  works  of  the  creation ; be- 
ings capable  of  being  moved  and  affected  even  to  an  inex- 
pressible degree  of  pleasure,  by  the  combined  harmonies  of 
sound ; beings  capable  of  increasing  and  advancing  their 
knowledge  and  speculation  in  all  things,  even  to  their  last 
moment ; beings  capable  of  evincing  emotions  which  no  part 
of  their  mortal  frame  can  possibly  convey  to  their  under- 
standing, and  in  which  no  instrumental  influence  can  have 
any  share  ; beings  that  are  never  satisfied  in  searching  after 
truth  through  all  the  winding  labyrinths  and  hidden  recesses 
of  nature ; I say,  can  it  be  imagined,  that  such  beings  should 
be  deprived  of  all  existence,  in  the  midst  of  these  growing 
speculations, Avhich  can  have  no  origin  but  what  is  truly  di- 
vine ? Its  fullness  must  be  in  hereafter.  Our  every  imagination 
reaches  to  eternity,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  most 
obstinate  atheist,  or  our  own  doubts  can  devise.  Hope  is  a 
constant  instinct  which  inspires  men  with  a desire  of  finding 
some  better  state,  and  is  a sure  presage  of  futurity ; nor  could 
any  man  on  earth  be  possessed  of  it,  if  that  state  were  not 
certain,  no  more  than  he  could  shrink  at  committing  a wicked 
act,  if  there  were  no  power  within  himself  that  is  to  live  here 
after.  Another  strong  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
flows  from  the  infallible  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Divine 
Being ; for  if  it  were  not  immortal,  and  ever  conscious  of  good 
and  evil  done  in  this  life,  that  goodness  and  justice  would  be 
liable  to  be  called  in  question.  This  notion  has  often  con- 
founded some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  strongest  considerations  to  prove  a future  state, 
when  entered  upon  with  deliberation.  Can  we  hesitate  to 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when  we  see  how  the 
most  abandoned  miscreants  live  and  prosper  in  affluence  of 
fortune,  carrying  it  with  a high  hand  against  their  neighbors, 
distressing  all  in  their  power,  enjoying  and  rioting  on  the 
substance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  at  last  going  to  the 
grave  unpunished  ; whilst  the  innocent  and  virtuous  suffer  a 
series  of  afflictions  and  miseries,  by  the  means  of  these  pow- 
erful tyrants,  all  their  lives,  and  at  length  lie  down  in  the 
dust  wronged  and  unredressed  in  this  life  ? If  then  there  be 
not  a hereafter  for  the  soul,  and  if  it  be  not  conscious  of  past 
good  and  evil,  where  is  the  justice,  where  is  the  goodness, 
where  is  the  mercy,  where  is  the  benevolence  in  giving  being 
to  mankind,  for  no  other  ends  but  to  suffer  pains  and  misery 
at  the  hands  of  others?  And  w’hat  but  partiality,  which  is 
injustice  in  itself,  would  have  ordered  sufferings  like  these  for 
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some,  and  a power  of  tyrannizing  to  others,  for  the  short 
date  of  the  life  of  man  here,  were  there  no  punishment  for  the 
unjust  and  base,  no  happiness  for  the  virtuous  and  injured 
hereafter  ? This  is  a consideration  dreadful  in  its  verv 
essence,  if  justice  was  nowhere  to  ensue.  But  who  can  be- 
hold the  beauties  of  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  ? Who  can 
see  himself  and  know  he  exists,  and  observe  not  only  the 
careful  provisions  made  for  him,  but  also  the  numberless  me- 
thods of  propagating  and  preserving  them  for  his  use,  without 
knowing  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  created  for  him  as 
well  as  the  tyrant  who  deprives  him  of  them,  and  the  avari- 
cious, who  abuses  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  denying 
them  not  only  to  others,  but  even  to  himself?  I say,  who  can 
be  sensible  of  these  things,  who  observe  this  Divine  imparti- 
ality, and  doubt  of  future  rewards  for  the  virtuous,  and  future 
punishments  for  the  wicked  ? For  millions  of  evil  deeds  are 
unpunished,  and  as  many  wrongs  done  without  restitution  in 
this  life ; and  therefore,  though  a wicked  man  may  escape 
punishment  in  this  life,  it  is  impossible  he  should  for  ever 
shun  the  justice  of  that  Divine  law,  which  necessarily  points 
out,  that  social  virtues  and  benevolence  should  be  the  recipro 
cal  commerce  between  man  and  man,  during  his  short  stay 
here,  and  that  under  the  severest  penalties  and  restrictions 
Where,  then,  must  the  unerring  justice  of  the  Divine  Being 
take  place  ? If  not  on  this  side  the  grave,  it  must  certainly  be 
after  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body.  Such,  my  dear 
friend,  are  my  thoughts  on  this  most  important  subject,  and  I 
leave  them  with  you  as  a testimony  of  my  unfeigned  affection. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  in  the  greatest  affection. 

LETTER  YI. — From  a Gentleman  to  his  friend,  concern- 
ing Prejudice . 

Sir, 

I was  lately  in  company  with  several  gentlemen,  and  as 
the  conversation  turned  upon  a variety  of  subjects,  I was 
much  surprised  to  find  every  one  prejudiced  to  his  own  fa- 
vorite opinion,  without  being  able  to  assign  a reason  why 
they  should  so  hastily  take  upon  themselves  to  dogmatize 
with  so  much  assurance. 

Among  the  various  errors,  into  which  human  nature  is 
liable  to  fall,  there  are  some  which  people  of  a true  under- 
standing are  perfectly  sensible  of,  in  themselves,  yet  either 
wanting  a strength  of  resolution  to  break  through  what,  by 
long  custom,  has  become  habitual,  or  being  of  too  indolent  a 
temper  to  endeavor  an  alteration,  still  persist  to  act  in  contra- 
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diction  to  the  dictates  of  even  their  own  reason  and  judgment. 
What  we  call  prejudice  or  prepossession,  is  certainly  that 
which  stands  foremost  in  the  rank  of  servility.  It  is  the 
great  ringleader  of  almost  all  the  mistakes  we  are  guilty  of, 
whether  in  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts,  or  the  conduct  of 
our  actions.  As  milk  is  the  first  nourishment  of  the  body,  so 
prejudice  is  the  first  thing  given  to  the  mind  to  feed  upon.  No 
sooner  does  the  thinking  faculty  begin  to  show  itself,  than 
prejudice  mingles  with  it,  and  spoils  its  operations ; whatever 
we  are  either  taught,  or  happen  of  ourselves  to  like  or  dislike, 
we,  for  the  most  part,  continue  to  applaud  or  condemn  to  our 
life’s  end.  So  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  in  age  those  senti- 
ments imbibed  in  oup  youth. 

It  is  this  fatal  propensity  which  binds,  as  it  were,  our  reason 
in  chains,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  look  abroad,  or  exert  any 
of  its  powers : hence  are  our  conceptions  bounded ; — our 
notions  meanly  narrow  ; — our  ideas,  for  the  most  part,  unjust ; 
and  our  judgments  shamefully  led  astray.  The  brightest  rays 
of  truth  in  vain  shine  upon  our  minds,  when  prejudice  has 
shut  our  eyes  against  them.  We  are  even  rendered  by  it 
wholly  incapable  of  examining  anything,  and  take  all  upon 
trust  that  it  presents  us.  This  not  only  makes  us  liable  to  be 
guilty  of  injustice,  ill  nature,  and  ill  manners  to  others,  but 
also  insensible  to  what  is  owing  to  ourselves  : we  run  with  all 
our  might  from  a real  and  substantial  good,  and  court  an 
empty  name,  a mere  nothing.  We  mistake  infamy  for  re- 
nown, and  ruin  for  advantage.  In  short,  where  strong  pre- 
judice prevails,  all  is  sure  to  go  amiss. 

What  I would  be  understood  to  mean,  by  the  word  preju- 
dice, is  not  that  liking,  or  disliking,  which  naturally  arises  on 
the  sight  of  any  new  object  presented  to  us.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, we  may  happen  to  fall  into  the  company  of  two  persons 
equally  deserving,  and  equally  strangers  to  us,  and  with 
neither  of  whom  we  either  have,  or  expect  to  have  the  least 
concern ; yet  shall  we  have,  in  spite  of  us,  and  without  being 
able  to  give  any  reason  for  it,  greater  good  wishes  for  the  one 
than  the  other.  But  this  is  occasioned  by  that  sympathy 
which  nature  hath  implanted  in  all  created  beings. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  we  call  fancy,  and  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  prejudice,  which  indeed  enters  chiefly  through 
the  ears.  When  our  notions  of  persons  or  things,  which  we 
of  ourselves  know  nothing  of,  are  guided,  and  our  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  them  excited,  merely  by  what  we 
are  told,  and  which  afterwards  we  refuse  to  be  convinced  is 
fnlse  then* it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  that 
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settled  prepossession  so  dangerous  to  the  world,  and  to  out 
character,  interest,  and  happiness ; for  the  other  is  light,  vola- 
tile, and  of  little  consequence. 

To  avoid  being  led  away  by  such  a dangerous  error,  we 
should  take  nothing  upon  trust,  but  ail  upon  trial.  Whether 
in  the  study  of  the  arts,  or  in  our  inquiries  concerning  reli- 
gion, politics,  or  anything  else,  we  should  sit  down  with  i 
determined  resolution  to  hear  impartially  both  sides,  and  to  b* 
directed  by  that  which  our  reason  most  approves.  Had  no’ 
some  great  persons  divested  themselves  of  prejudices,  we  had 
never  been  favored  with  all  those  valuable  improvements  in 
experimental  philosophy  made  of  late  years  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  After  all,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  divest  ourselves 
of  acquired  prejudices ; and  it  is  a melancholy  reflection,  that 
part  of  our  years  are  spent  in  acquiring  such  ideal  notions, 
that  there  is  scarce  time  left  to  eradicate  them. 

So  from  the  time  we  first  begin  to  know, 

We  live  and  learn,  yet  not  the  wiser  grow ; 

But  he  who  truth  from  falsehood  would  discern. 

Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn  ; 

To  dispossess  the  child  the  mortal  lives, 

And  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives  : 

Thus  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o’er. 

Prior. 

I am,  Sir,  your  sincere  friend 


LETTER  VII. 

[The  four  following  Letters  are  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance.] 

From  a Gentleman , lately  entered  upon  house-keeping , to  a 
Friend . 

Dear  Sir, 

If  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  human  species,  wo 
shall  be  convinced  that  all  mankind  were  originally  designed 
by  the  great  Creator  for  social  creatures.  For  can  we  im- 
agine that  man,  above  all  other  animals,  is  born  the  most  in- 
digent, helpless,  and  abject  ? Our  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  things  we  should  know, 
and  be  convinced  of;  and  consequently  we  ought  to  aid  and 
relieve  one  another,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  truth,  and  the  dictates  of 
right  reason.  Can  we  suppose,  that  the  Supreme  Being  be- 
stowed upon  us  the  wonderful  faculty  of  expressing  and  com- 
municating to  others  our  ideas  by  sounds,  for  no  purpose  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man  ought  to  live  in  solitude, 
and  expect  happiness  only  from  himself?  In  other  parts  of 
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creation,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  done  nothing  in  vain. 
The  use  of  words  was  not  given  us  to  converse  with  brutes ; 
for  they  neither  understand  nor  return  them.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  they  were  designed  for  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the 
human  species.  Besides,  the  same  passions  are  common  to 
all  men ; love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  pleasure  and  pain, 
are  the  same  in  every  individual,  who  acts  conformably  to  his 
nature.  This  likeness  in  our  desires  must  necessarily  attract 
us,  and  create  in  us  such  an  esteem  for  each  other,  that 
nothing  but  unnatural  dispositions,  or  the  greatest  corruption, 
can  dissolve.  Let  us  suppose  a man  banished  into  the  re- 
motest wilderness,  without  the  commerce,  the  company,  the 
friendship  of  his  fellow -beings,  how  dismal  must  his  condition 
be ! He  may,  perhaps,  find  means  to  continue  his  existence 
t.  y taking  such  animals  as  the  desert  affords,  and  by  gather- 
ing such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  earth  spontaneously 
yields  ; but  his  life  must  be  a continual  scene  of  horror  and 
despair ; no  friend  to  converse  with ; no  mortal  to  defend  him 
from  the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  forest ; 
no  physician  to  administer  the  salutary  productions  of  nature, 
when  pain  and  sickness  make  their  appproach.  In  short,  he 
would  be  so  far  from  arriving  at  happiness,  that  he  would 
scarce  desire  to  support  his  existence,  and  would  even  court 
the  king  of  terrors  to  terminate  at  once  his  sorrows  with  his 
life. 

Since  choice,  as  well  as  necessity  and  conveniency,  should 
induce  all  men  to  unite  and  form  societies,  it  is  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  every  individual  to  become  a useful  member, 
and  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  whole.  In  order  to  this,  before  we  embark  in  any  action, 
we  should  reflect  on  the  consequences  which  must  naturally 
flow  from  it,  by  imagining  it  to  have  been  already  done  by 
another ; and  we  shall  immediately  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
modes  of  pleasure  or  pain  it  will  give  to  others,  from  the 
manner  of  its  affecting  ourselve%  To  a reasonable  being, 
nothing  brings  pain  but  vice,  or  pleasure  but  virtue.  This 
precaution  must  tend  to  promote  benevolence,  friendship,  and 
honesty  among  mankind  ; whereas  the  not  observing  it  sub- 
jects us  to  the  tyranny  of  our  passions,  to  gratify  which  men 
frequently  become  faithless,  cruel,  dishonest,  and  traitorous. 
We  are  convinced  that  men  must  live  in  societies ; and,  in 
order  to  live  happy,  it  is  evident  they  must  be  virtuous,  since 
nothing  else  in  our  power  can  mutually  secure  us ; human 
beings  are  so  circumstanced,  that  they  should  love,  assist,  and 
protect  each  other.  The  great  end  of  our  being  is  happiness 
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it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Omnipotent  Author  of  nature 
intended  any  being  should  inevitably  be  miserable.  Human 
happiness  is  always  proportionate  to  the  perception  we  have 
of  ideas  or  things ; that  is,  the  same  object  may  give  a higher 
degree  of  happiness  to  one  person  than  to  another ; but  no 
degree  of  human  happiness  can  subsist  without  society : men, 
therefore,  enter  into  societies  for  the  mutual  happiness  of 
each  other;  and  that  every  individual  should  enjoy  the 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a union,  by  regulating  all 
numan  actions  by  some  standard  or  law.  In  childhood,  the 
Jaws  of  action  naturally  flow  from  the  modes  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  sensible  objects  impress  on  their  tender  organs. 
Those  of  men  fundamentally  arise  from  the  former,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  reasoning  faculty,  now  grown  strong 
by  experience,  determines  these  things  to  be  good  or  evil,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  before  affirmed  this  or  that  to 
be  pleasure  or  pain.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  spring  of 
action  is  the  same,  both  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body  ; for  that 
which  is  evil  to  the  mind,  is,  by  the  same  rule,  painful  to  the 
body ; and  that  which  is  truly  pleasing  to  the  body  is  also 
good  to  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  ideas  of 
good  and  evil  are  naturally  evident  to  the  mind,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  reason.  The  very  laws  of  property  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  first  principles  of  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
we  are  infants,  we  are  subject  to  the  law  of  our  senses  ; when 
we  are  men,  to  that  of  our  reason.  And  therefore,  unless  we 
abandon  reason,  the  characteristic  of  our  nature,  we  must 
regulate  our  actions  by  her  precepts. 

Though  man  has  a freedom  of  will,  he  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count lawless,  and  at  liberty  to  commit  what  outrages  or  vio- 
lence his  vicious  appetites  suggest.  The  will,  as  well  as  the 
appetites,  are  the  servants  of  reason,  and  should  be  governed 
by  her,  as  she  is  by  her  own  laws ; we  may  therefore  ration- 
ally conclude,  that  men  should  live  in  perpetual  obedience  to 
some  laws;  and,  as  the  law  of  reason  is  the  most  suitable  to 
human  nature,  it  is  consequently  the  most  eligible.  The  im- 
mutable will  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  a kind  of  law  which 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself;  those  immense  orbs  which 
regularly  move  through  the  system  of  the  universe,  have  mo- 
tion and  gravitation,  attraction  and  repulsion,  assigned  for 
their  laws ; and  man  has  reason.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
think,  that  the  same  economy  runs  through  all  the  beings  of 
nature. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  evidently  appears,  that  socie- 
ties are  not  only  the  source  of  happiness,  but  also  absolutely 
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necessary ; and  that  they  cannot  subsist  without  some  law. 
Nor  should  man,  notwithstanding  the  loud  demands  of  his 
passions,  think  himself  enslaved  for  living  under  the  dominion 
of  reason ; since  the  great  Creator  himself  regulates  his  con- 
duct by  a law,  which,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  hi* 
nature,  has  subsisted  from,  and  will  continue  to,  all  eternity* 
Why  then  should  we  not  strictly  conform  ourselves  to  th© 
principles  of  reason  l If  pleasure  be  desirable,  as  most  surely" 
it  is,  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  it  by  following  her  dictates. 
Those  pleasures  we  enjoy,  contrary  to  her  precepts,  always: 
leave  a sting  behind  them,  infinitely  superior  to  the  joys  w© 
find  in  their  possession.  We  should,  therefore,  always  let 
reason  direct  our  actions,  and  remember  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  what  we  ourselves,  in  their  circumstances, 
should  desire  from  another.  This  would  greatly  tend  to  con- 
duct a man  innocently  and  safely  through  the  journey  of  life, 
till  death  draws  the  veil  which  separates  this  from  the  worlol 
of  spirits.  I am,  Sir,  yours  affectionately. 

LETTER  VIII. — From  the  same , on  Pride. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  great  inequality  that  we  often  perceive  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind  of  the  same  man,  is  not  in  the  least  to 
be  wondered  at ; for  as  man’s  body  is  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments, so  it  varies  with  the  weather,  and  changes  oftener  than 
the  moon : so  the  soul,  though  in  itself  immutable,  yet  as  it  is 
connected  with,  and  compelled  to  act  in  and  through  those 
corporeal  ojggms  which  are  always  changing,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, have  its* powers  of  acting  more  or  less  impeded;  must 
rise  and  fall  like  the  mercury  in  the  glass,  according  to  their 
degree  of  clearness.  Hence  the  mind,  in  one  hour  pure  as 
ethereal  air,  the  next,  foul  as  the  thickest  fog. 

For  pride,  that  busy  sin, 

Spoils  all  that  we  perform. — Watts. 

Since  the  powers  of  the  mind  do  thus  depend  upon  the 
organs  of  the  body,  which  vary  like  the  mind,  where  is  the 
certainty  of  human  wit  ? where  the  boaster  of  human  rea- 
son 1 This  fickleness  of  the  mortal  frame,  this  instability  of 
human  wisdom,  should  teach  us  humility,  and  abase  our  pride. 
There  is  surely  no  passion  whatsoever,  so  universal  in  the 
human  species  as  pride,  yet  none  so  unreasonable.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  very  foundation  of  folly ; and  he  that  has  the  great 
est  share  of  it,  must  of  consequence  have  the  least  reason. 

If  we  look  through  the  whole  race  of  men,  we  shall  see 
them  all  complaining  of  some  want  or  other ; but  where  shal, 
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we  find  one  who  has  sense  enough  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  reason  ? We  all  complain  of  the  want  of  something 
which  we  do  not  really  need ; yet  the  only  thing  which  we 
truly  want,  we  all  think  we  have  not  only  enough  of,  but  to 
spare : for  who  is  there,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
share  of  sense,  or  does  not  think  himself  able  to  direct  others  ? 
Our  pride  of  reason  is  indeed  so  great,  that  we  are  more 
ambitious  of  being  esteemed  wise  than  good ; yet  what  can 
more  plainly  prove  our  folly  ? for  who  was  ever  at  once  both 
wicked  and  wise?  Wisdom  and  wickedness  can  be  no  more 
united,  than  truth  and  falsehood ; where  one  enters,  the  other 
must  retire. 

Of  all  human  excellencies,  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est ; but  there  are  some  whom  nature  has  indeed  favored  with 
superior  powers,  who  are  too  apt  to  look  down  with  a sort  of 
contempt  on  their  fellow-creatures  of  inferior  parts ; yet  if 
they  would  but  impartially  look  into  and  consider  themselves, 
they  would  surely  confess,  that  they  have  nothing  in  nature  to 
boast  of  as  really  their  own : they  that  have  most  wisdom, 
will  ever  be  most  humble ; they  will  acknowledge,  that  what- 
soever qualifications  they  may  be  blessed  with,  the  honor  of 
them  is  only  due  to  their  Creator.  If  my  watch  goes  well, 
shall  it  boast  itself,  or  is  the  maker  to  be  praised  ? How  much 
more  the  Creator,  who  not  only  puts  this  human  machinery 
together,  but  made  all  the  materials  also ! He  that  arrogates 
to  himself  honors  on  account  of  any  excellence  whatsoever,  is 
a thief,  and  robs  his  Creator.  The  royal  Psalmist,  when  he 
blessed  and  praised  the  Lord  for  his  people’s  offering  so  will- 
ingly towards  erecting  the  temple,  most  truly  : ‘But  who 
am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be-able  to  offer 
so  willingly  after  this  sort  ? For  all  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.’  There  is  indeed  nothing 
that  mankind  are  so  prone  to  be  proud  of  as  their  reason : we 
look  upon  that  as  our  own  intrinsic  jewel,  not  liable  to  be  lost, 
like  wealth  or  fortune’s  other  external  favors,  but  fixed  to 
ourselves,  and  permanent  as  our  existence ; yet  how  often  do 
we  see  this  boasted  excellency  totally  perish  by  the  most 
trivial  means ! A tile  falling  shall  disorder  some  slender  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  when,  like  a flame  extinguished,  it  vanishes, 
never  to  be  rekindled.  How  often,  like  the  shrivelled 
branches  of  a tree,  whose  vessels,  being  obstructed,  wither  for 
want  of  their  nutritive  sap,  is  this  vaunted  jewel  lost  by  a 
paralytic  blow  ? Nay,  indeed,  how  often  has  the  vain  pride 
of  reason,  and  the  self-assumed  honor  of  it,  degraded  human 
nature  to  a brute,  and  procured  the  just  punishment  of  Nebu 
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cnadnezzar ! Pride  is  the  parent  of  evil,  and  of  all  the  passions 
is  the  most  odious  to  our  Creator,  and  most  hurtful  to  our- 
selves : it  makes  us  rob  him  of  his  due  praise,  and  ourselves 
of  all  content : for  a proud  man  will  ever  meet  with  some 
poor  Mordecai.  Pride  makes  men  look  at  their  own  merits 
through  a magnifying  optic, — at  others’  through  a contracting 
glass : and  though  it  binds  us  to  our  own  follies,  yet  it  makes 
us  pry  out  the  frailties  of  others  with  eagles’  eyes ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  perfect  wisdom,  it  makes  us  * see  the 
mote  in  another’s  eye,  but  not  the  beam  in  our  own.’  Pride  v 
and  reason  can  never  accord : they  are  in  nature  opposites, 
and  as  contrary  as  love  and  hatred,  and  as  incompatible  as 
light  and  darkness. 

There  is,  however,  a just,  necessary,  and  well-founded  am- 
bition, which  we  should  ever  carefully  distinguish  from  pride. 

To  delight  in,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  exerting  all 
the  powers  we  are  possessed  of,  towards  honoring  our  Crea- 
tor, and  serving  our  fellow-creatures,  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  the  highest  and  noblest  use  to  which  human  reason  can 
be  applied ; it  is  indeed  the  very  end  for  which  it  was  given. 
Wherever  we  see  a man  exerting  his  powers  to  these  purposes, 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  to  him,  or  more  detrimental  to 
society,  than  to  attribute  them  to  his  pride.  We  are  apt  to 
judge  of  others  by  ourselves ; when  we  see  another  possess 
such  qualifications  as  would  make  us  proud,  we,  without  fur- 
ther evidence,  conclude  him  to  be  so.  Superior  excellence 
always  attracts  envious  eyes,  and  what  virtue  will  not  envy 
construe  into  vice?  That  ambition  can  never  be  justly  blamed, 
that  produces,  or  endeavors  to  produce,  public  good;  but 
some  are  so  envious,  that  they  cannot  see  any  shining  talent  in 
another  without  snarling  at  it,  like  dogs  barking  at  the  moon. 

To  curb  our  pride,  and  check  our  unjust  censures,  we 
should  all  look  into  and  study  that  living  and  most  instruc- 
tive book,  our  own  hearts ; for  nothing  will  so  effectually  sup- 
press our  pride,  or  correct  our  censures,  as  to  know  ourselves. 
He  that  most  clearly  perceives  his  own  imperfections,  will  be 
the  last  to  seek  out  and  condemn  those  of  others ; he  will  be, 
like  those  who  brought  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  self-con- 
victed, and  steal  away  in  silence.  Man’s  only  true  way  to 
wisdom  is  to  know  himself.  He  that  would  be  esteemed 
truly  wise,  must  first  find  out  and  amend  his  own  faults : for 
what  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  lips  of  him,  who  contradicts 
them  by  his  life  ? Who  will  mind  the  praises  of  freedom  from 
the  mouth  of  one  who  chooses  himself  to  be  a slave  ? Or, 
who  will  be  directed  in  his  way  by  one  that  cannot  see  his 
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own  ? It  is  certain,  that  besides  the  various  external  impul 
sions  of  the  elements,  which  man  can  no  way  avoid,  he  has 
within  himself  so  many  false  friends,  so  many  flattering  cour- 
tiers called  passions,  who  paint  in  his  mind  such  pleasing, 
delusive  images,  and  draw  such  an  artful  shade  over  his  rea. 
son,  that  renders  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  see  himself  in  a 
true  impartial  light : yet,  however  difficult  it  is,  it  may  be 
done  ; this  mist  of  the  mind  may  be  cleared  up ; these  false 
friends  may  be  unmasked,  and  these  mental  flatterers  detected 
and  condemned,  by  resolutely  exerting  our  reason,  and  trying 
them  at  her  unbiassed  bar.  The  best  of  mankind  will,  by  a 
thorough  and  impartial  inspection  into  themselves,  by  care- 
fully viewing  the  mirrors  of  their  minds,  find  failings  sufficient 
to  abate  their  pride. 

Self-knowledge  is,  of  all  attainments  whatsoever,  the  most 
useful  to  ourselves,  and  most  beneficent  to  others  : it  not  only 
teaches  us  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves,  and  to  amend  our 
faults,  but,  like  heaven,  to  pity  and  forgive  the  frailties  of 
others ; it  teaches  us,  whatsoever  degree  of  reason  we  may  be 
blessed  with,  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  but  consider  it  as 
a talent  intrusted  to  us,  of  which  we  must  render  a just  ac- 
count : not  to  assume  the  least  honor  of  it  to  ourselves,  but  to 
act  as  becomes  reasonable  creatures,  and  to  give  all  the  glory 
to  him  from  whom  we  received  the  power. 

I am,  Sir,  your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  IX. — From  the  same , on  the  Utility  of  Studying 
the  Sciences . 

My  dear  Friend, 

That  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  has  often  been 
observed.  The  awful  stillness  of  attention,  with  which  the 
mind  is  overspread  at  the  first  view  of  an  unexpected  effect, 
or  an  uncommon  performance,  ceases  when  we  have  leisure 
to  disentangle  complications,  and  investigate  causes.  Won- 
der is  a pause  of  reason,  a sudden  cessation  of  the  mental 
progress,  which  lasts  only  while  the  understanding  is  fixed 
upon  some  single  idea ; and  is  at  an  end  when  it  recovers 
force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its  parts,  or  make  the 
intermediate  gradations  from  the  first  motive  to  the  last  con- 
sequence. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  truth,  that  ignorance  is  often  the 
effect  of  wonder.  It  is  common  for  those  who  have  never 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  labor  of  inquiry,  nor  invigorated 
their  confidence  by  any  conquests  of  difficulty,  to  sleep  in  the 
gloomy  quiescence  of  astonishment,  without  any  effort  to  ani- 
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mate  languor,  or  dispel  obscurity.  What  they  cannot  imme- 
diately conceive,  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be  reached,  or 
too  extensive  to  be  comprehended ; they  therefore  content 
themselves  with  the  gaze  of  ignorance,  and  forbearing  to 
attempt  what  they  have  no  hopes  of  performing,  resign  the 
pleasures  of  rational  contemplation,  to  minds  of  more  pertina- 
cious study,  or  more  active  faculties. 

Many  of  the  productions  of  mechanic  arts  are  of  a form 
so  different  from  that  of  the  first  materials,  and  must  consist 
of  parts  so  numerous  and  so  nicely  adapted  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  them  without  amazement. 
But  when  we  enter  the  shops  of  artificers,  observe  the  various 
tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facilitated,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  a manufacture  through  the  different  hands  that,  in 
succession  to  each  other,  contribute  to  its  perfection,  we  soon 
discover  that  every  single  man  has  an  easy  task,  and  that  the 
extremes,  however  remote,  of  natural  rudeness  and  artificial 
elegance,  are  joined  by  a regular  concatenation  of  effects,  of 
which  every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
equally  introduces  that  which  follows. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  manual  perform- 
ances. A long  calculation,  or  a complex  diagram,  affrights 
the  timorous  and  unexperienced  from  a second  view ; but  if 
we  have  skill  sufficient  to  analyze  them  into  simple  principles, 
it  will  generally  be  discovered  that  our  fear  was  groundless. 
Divide  and  conquer,  is  a principle  equally  true  in  science  as 
in  policy.  Complication  is  a species  of  confederacy,  which, 
while  it  continues  united,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active  and 
vigorous  intellect ; but  of  which  every  member  is  separately 
weak,  and  which  may  therefore  be  quickly  subdued,  if  it  can 
once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  observed,  is  ta 
attempt  but  little  at  a time.  The  farthest  excursions  of  the 
mind  are  made  by  short  flights,  frequently  repeated  ; the  most 
lofty  fabrics  of  science  are  founded  by  the  continued  accumu- 
lation of  single  propositions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this  impa- 
tience of  labor,  or  dread  of  miscarriage,  seizes  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension ; and  that 
they  who  might,  with  great  reason,  promise  themselves  victo- 
ry, are  least  willing  to  hazard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence, 
where  the  attention  is  not  laid  asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated 
by  pleasure,  can  arise  only  from  confused  and  general  views, 
such  as  negligence  snatches  in  haste,  or  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  first  hopes  formed  by  arrogance  without  reflec- 
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tion.  To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be  pierced 
by  a careless  glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  ascended  with- 
out labor,  is  to  expect  a peculiar  privilege,  a power  denied  to 
the  rest  of  mankind ; but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  inscru- 
table to  diligence,  or  the  heights  inaccessible  to  perseverance, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  enchain  the 
mind  in  voluntary  shackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  literature,  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  discovering  and  con- 
quering new  regions  of  the  intellectual  world.  To  the  suc- 
cess of  such  undertakings,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  fortuitous 
happiness  is  necessary,  which  no  man  can  promise  or  procure 
to  himself ; and  therefore,  doubt  and  irresolution  may  be  for- 
given in  him  that  ventures  into  the  untrodden  abyss  of  truth, 
and  attempts  to  find  his  way  through  the  fluctuations  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  conflicts  of  contradiction.  But  when  nothing 
more  is  required,  than  to  pursue  a path  already  beaten,  and 
to  trample  on  obstacles  which  others  have  demolished,  why 
should  any  man  so  much  suspect  his  own  intellect,  as  to 
imagine  himself  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  devote  their  lives  to 
study,  would  at  once  l^lieve  nothing  too  great  for  their  at- 
tainment, and  consider  nothing  as  too  little  for  their  regard  ; 
that  they  would  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to 
life,  and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present  world,  to  their 
acquaintance  with  past  ages  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  known  to 
all  but  themselves,  and  their  inability  to  conduct  common 
negotiations,  or  extricate  their  affairs  from  trivial  perplexities. 
Those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of 
schools  as  giving  the  last  perfection  to  human  abilities,  are 
surprised  to  see  men  wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be 
instructed  in  the  minute  circumstances  of  propriety,  or  the 
necessary  forms  of  daily  transactions ; and  quickly  shake  off 
their  reverence  for  modes  of  education,  which  they  find  to 
produce  no  ability  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Books,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books. — 
The  student  must  learn,  by  commerce  with  mankind,  to 
reduce  his  speculations  *to  practice,  and  accommodate  his 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholas- 
tic professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every 
qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find  mankind 
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ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about 
them  for  instruction.  They  therefore  step  out  from  their 
cells  into  the  open  world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority, 
and  dignity  of  importance ; they  look  round  about  them  at 
once  with  arrogance  and  scorn  on  a race  of  beings  to  whom 
they  are  equally  unknown,  and  equally , contemptible,  but 
whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and  with  whose  opinions 
they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  their  time  happily 
among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to r 
look  on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse 
researches,  and  remote  discoveries,  we  cannot  hope  to  give 
pleasure  or  conciliate  affection,  but  by  softer  accomplishments, 
and  by  qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us. 
He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which  only 
a small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  be  curi- 
ous, must  pass  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the 
crowds  of  life  without  a companion.  He  can  only  be  useful 
on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his  abilities,  and 
stand  a helpless  spectator  of  a thousand  vexations,  which  fret 
away  the  happiness  of  being,  and  which  nothing  is  required 
to  remove  but  a little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of 
expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge,  attainable  by  man,  is  able  to  set 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the 
desire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officiousness ; and 
therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those 
arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  pre- 
served by  a constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  or  interchange 
of  pleasures ; but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others 
are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  imparted  as 
others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  art,  no  honor  will  be 
lost ; for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid 
by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his 
evening  declination : he  remits  his  splendor,  but  retains  his 
magnitude  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles  less. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 
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LETTER  X. — From  the  same , on  the  necessity  of  being 
Virtuous  in  our  Youth . 

Dear  Sir, 

Man  is  the  only  creature  in  the  world,  whose  happiness 
is  imperfect,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  sensible  that  it  is 
so ; who  has  something  in  him  that  disdains  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  being,  and  languishes  after  a condition  more  per- 
fect. Were  he  composed  only,  like  other  animals,  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  would  find  no  more  fault  with  his  being,  than 
they  do  with  theirs ; matter  alone  being  incapable  of  reflec- 
tion ; these  are  therefore  the  secret  repinings  of  the  soul,  by 
Which  she  evidently  discovers  her  existence.  And  since  it  is 
natural  for  all  animals  to  seek  and  thirst  after  happiness,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  where  its  seat  is  fixed  ; it  being  the  want 
of  this  knowledge  that  makes  us  waste  so  much  time  in  vain 
pursuits  and  unprofitable  attempts,  in  endeavoring  to  confine 
happiness  to  the  body,  which  is  a prison  too  weak  to  hold  it ; 
and  the  senses  that  conduct  it  thither  are  too  feeble,  long  to 
guard  and  detain  it ; it  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  make  its 
escape ; and,  what  is  worse,  it  never  fails  in  accomplishing  its 
aim.  Besides,  if  it  has  no  other  existence  than  the  body,  it 
must  be  very  transitory,  and  perish  with  it  in  a contemptible 
portion  of  time.  A man  of  that  opinion  must  be  sure  to  keep 
his  thoughts  always  steadily  confined  within  the  compass  of 
this  life  and  world ; for  if  they  happen  to  wander  beyond 
these  limits,  they  will  enter  into  dark  and  uncomfortable  re- 
gions, affording  (nothing  but  black  and  dismal  prospects,  as  too 
many  gay  unthinking  persons  find  by  sad  experience.  Now 
virtue,  the  true  science  of  happiness,  will  give  us  juster  no- 
tions of  it,  and  teach  us,  that  the  true  seat  of  happiness  is  in 
the  soul,  which  is  of  a capacity  large  enough  to  contain  it,  and 
of  a duration  lasting  enough  to  preserve  it  to  eternity  ; there 
it  may  rise  to  unmeasurable  heights  without  restraint ; and  can 
never  overburden  or  overpower  the  soul.  It  is  the  poor  feeble 
body  only,  that  is  not  able  to  support  it,  and  that  is  too  weak 
to  bear  the  rapid  and  violent  motions  of  the  soul,  when  it  is 
filled  and  agitated  with  joy.  The  heart  is  capable  of  bearing 
but  a small  and  insignificant  measure  of  joy  ; it  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  its  irresistible  efforts.  The  heart  is  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  immoderate  joy,  or  immoderate  grief ; 
the  one  proves  destructive  by  too  great  dilatation,  and  the 
other  by  too  great  a depression.  Whichsoever  of  them  hap- 
pens in  an  immoderate  degree,  the  frail  vessel  is  broken,  and 
life  gushes  in  a torrent  through  the  wound. 

It  is  a preposterous  resolution  of  some  people  to  defer 
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oeing  virtuous  till  they  grow  old,  imaginining  that  wisdom  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  old  age,  as  if  that  which  is  the 
greatest  imperfection  of  human  nature,  were  most  proper  to 
confer  on  us  the  highest  perfection  of  it.  Long  observation; 
indeed,  is  productive  of  experience ; but  experience  is  very 
different  from  wisdom,  though  it  is  the  utmost  advantage  old 
age  can  pretend  to  bestow  upon  us.  Now  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  virtue  is  a habit  of  mind,  which  must  be  acquired 
by  industry  and  application ; to  be  forcibly  introduced  into 
the  soul,  in  opposition  to  vice,  and  after  it  has  gotten  a long 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  must  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  requires  a persevering  resolution.  It  is  not  to 
be  effected  in  a small  interval  of  time  ; the  approaches  must 
be  regular  and  gradual,  to  dislodge  so  potent  an  enemy.  It 
is  a task  that  requires  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  more  time  than 
old  age  has  to  bestow. 

The  chief  end  of  a virtuous  life  is  to  give  us  as  near  a 
resemblance  as  is  possible  to  the  Divine  Nature,  to  make  us 
pure  as  he  is  pure ; that  is,  to  raise  us  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  purity  our  frail  nature  is  capable  of.  Now,  the  deferring 
this  work  till  we  grow  old,  is  resolving  to  be  as  unlike  God 
as  possible ; it  is  a confident,  but  very  ridiculous  assurance, 
that  old  age  will  help  our  deformity,  and  give  us  a very  good 
resemblance  of  him,  and  in  an  instant  confer  upon  us  a puri- 
ty like  his,  after  we  have  wilfully  passed  our  whole  life  in 
contracting  pollution.  But  can  we  think  that,  when  the  purest 
and  sprightliest  part  of  life  has  been  prostituted  to  vice,  the 
dregs  are  an  offering  fit  for  our  Maker?  Can  we  think  that 
he  will  accept  of  such  a sacrifice  ? 

It  is  then  our  highest  wisdom  to  tread  the  paths  of  virtue 
in  the  morning  of  our  days,  that  the  evening  may  terminate 
with  a smiling  serenity ; and  when  the  struggles  of  reluctant 
nature  are  over,  the  soul  may  securely  wing  its  way  to  the 
settled  regions  of  unmolested  security. 

I am,  Sir,  your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XI. — From  a Gentleman  on  the  Circuit , to  his 
Friend  in  London. 


Sir, 

The  many  trials  I have  been  witness  to  on  this  journey, 
have  led  me  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  justice. 

Justice  is  a relation  of  congruity,  which  is  really  found  be- 
tween too  things : this  relation  is  always  the  same,  whatever 
being  considers  it,  whether  God,  angel,  or  lastly  man. 

Indeed,  men  do  not  always  see  those  relations,  and,  even 
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when  they  do  see  them,  they  are  often  neglected  to  follow 
their  own  peculiar  interests.  Justice  exalts  her  voice,  but 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  be  heard  amidst  the  tumult  of  the 
passions. 

Men  often  commit  injustice,  because  it  is  their  interest ; and 
they  choose  rather  to  satisfy  themselves  than  others.  Their 
actions  always  tend  to  their  own  emolument:  no  one  is 
wicked  for  nothing;  some  reason  must  sway  him,  and  that 
reason  is  always  a reason  of  interest. 

We  ought  to  love  justice,  because,  by  that  means,  we  re- 
semble the  Divine  Being,  of  whom  we  have  so  lovely  an  idea ; 
because  he  must  inevitable  be  just.  And,  though  we  were 
destitute  of  revelation,  we  should  be  still  under  the  govern- 
ment of  equity. 

This  induces  me  to  believe  that  justice  is  eternal,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  human  conventions ; and  if  it  did  depend 
upon  them,  it  would  be  a fatal  truth,  which  we  should  conceal 
even  from  ourselves. 

We  are  encompassed  by  men  stronger  than  ourselves ; they 
may  hurt  us  a thousand  different  ways,  and  generally  with 
impunity.  What  a comfort  is  it  to  us,  to  know  that  there  is 
in  the  heart  of  all  those  men  an  inward  principle,  that  exerts 
itself  in  our  behalf,  and  protects  us  from  their  violence. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  have  reason  to  live  in  a 
scene  of  perpetual  horror  and  fear ; we  should  be  as  much 
terrified  at  meeting  a man  as  a lion  ; and  we  should  never, 
one  single  moment,  be  secure  of  our  lives,  our  estates,  or  our 
honor. 

When  I reflect  on  these  things,  my  indignation  is  inflamed 
against  those  persons,  who  represent  God  as  a being  that 
makes  a tyrannical  use  of  his  power ; who  tell  us,  he  acts 
after  a manner  which  we  ourselves  would  not  for  fear  of 
offending  him;  who  accuse  him  of  all  the  imperfections 
which  he  punishes  in  us  ; and,  in*  their  contradictory  opin- 
ions, describe  him  at  one  time  as  an  unjust  being,  and  at  an- 
other, as  a being  who  hates  and  punishes  injustice. 

When  a man  examines  himself,  what  a satisfaction  is  it  to 
find  he  has  an  upright  heart ! This  pleasure,  severe  as  it  is, 
must  fill  him  with  rapture : he  looks  upon  himself  as  a being 
so  much  above  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  as  he  is  above 
the  brute  creation. 

There  is  one  thing  common  at  the  assizes  which  troubles 
me  very  much,  and  that  is,  the  diversion  of  all  sorts  carried 
on  at  such  times  of  solemnity.  To  see  a fellow-creature 
going  to  the  place  of  execution,  whilst  the  people  are  engaged 
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at  play,  is  a practice  of  so  inhuman  a nature,  that  I scarce 
know  by  what  name  to  call  it.  If  ever  seriousness  was  to  be 
found  amongst  mortals,  surely  such  are  the  times.  It  ought 
always  to  remind  us  of  two  things,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  which  renders  those  executions  necessary,  and  the 
last  day,  when  we  shall  all  appear  before  the  Judge  who  can- 
not be  deceived.  But,  I doubt  not,  you  have  long  since  con- 
sidered those  things,  and  therefore  I shall  conclude  with  my 
assurance  of  being 

Your  real  friend. 


LETTER  XII. — From  a Gentleman  in  the  Country , to  his 
Friend  in  London , on  Retirement . 

Sir, 

You  know  I was  sick  of  the  hurry  and  confusion  in 
London,  and  therefore  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a 
calm  tranquillity,  and  feast  my  eyes  with  nature  clothed  in 
the  blooming  garments  of  the  spring.  Here,  I often  contem- 
plate the  wonders  of  creation  undisturbed,  and  I think  my- 
self happier  in  solitude,  than  the  gaudy  courtier,  amidst  the 
splendor,  noise,  and  hurry  of  a court. 

This  is  safety’s  habitation  ; silence  guards  the  door  against 
the  strife  of  tongues,  and  all  the  impertinences  of  idle  con- 
versation. The  swarm  of  temptations  that  beset  us  amidst 
the  gaieties  of  life,  are  banished  from  these  scenes  of  retire- 
ment : here,  without  disturbance,  I can  survey  my  own 
thoughts,  and  ponder  the  secret  intentions  of  my  own  heart. 
In  short,  here  I can  learn  the  best  of  sciences,  that  of  “ know- 
ing myself.” 

The  other  evening  I strayed  into  the  fields,  and,  pleasing 
myself  with  a variety  of  objects  that  presented  themselves  on 
every  side,  night  overtook  me  before  I was  aware  of  it.  The 
whole  face  of  the  ground  was  soon  overspread  with  shades, 
only  a few  of  the  lofty  eminences  were  clothed  with  stream- 
ing silver,  and  the  tops  of  the  waving  groves  and  summits  of 
the  mountains  were  irradiated  with  the  smiles  of  departing 
day.  The  clouds  expanding  their  purple  wings,  were  tipped 
with  a ray  of  gold,  while  others  represented  a chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  whose  craggy  summits  overshadowed  the  vales 
below,  and  along  their  inaccessible  sides  there  appeared  vari- 
ous pits  and  romantic  caves. 

A calm  tranquillity  and  undisturbed  repose  spread  over  the 
whole  scene.  The  gentle  gales  fanned  themselves  to  sleep, 
so  that  not  one  single  leaf  was  in  motion.  Echo  herself  slept 
unmo.ested,  and  the  expanded  ear  could  only  catch  the  liquid 
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lapse  of  a murmuring  stream.  The  beasts  departed  to  theii 
grassy  couch,  and  the  village  swains  to  their  pillows ; even  the 
faithful  dog  forgot  his  post,  and  slumbered  with  his  master. 

Darkness  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  different  objects 
were  only  rendered  visible  by  the  faint  glimmering  of  the 
stars.  This  solemn  scene  brought  to  my  remembrance  the 
terrors  which  often  invade  timorous  minds ; this,  I said  to 
myself,  is  the  time  when  the  ghosts  are  said  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  spirits  visit  the  solitary  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
But  what  should  terrify  me,  when  I know  I am  encompassed 
by  the  hand  of  my  Maker,  and  that  in  a short  time  I shall 
enter  a whole  world  of  unembodied  beings  ? Nor  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  numbers  of  invisible  beings  are,  at 
this  instant,  patrolling  the  same  retreat,  and  joining  with  me 
in  contemplating  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 

When  I reflect  on  the  benefit  of  retirement,  I am  ready  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  those  religious  recluses  who  left  the  world, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  cells  and  cloisters.  For  although 
man  is  a social  being,  yet  he  must  at  least  find  some  retire- 
ment beneficial  to  his  health,  and  conducive  to  his  eternal 
interest.  I am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XIII. — From  a Lady  who  had  formerly  kept  a 
Boarding-School , to  another  of  the  same  profession , on 
Female  Education. 

Madam, 

I received  your  letter,  containing  the  following  inquiry, 
viz.  What  are  the  most  proper  methods  to  be  used  in  con 
ducting  the  education  of  young  ladies,  so  as  to  avoid  extrava- 
gance on  the  one  hand,  and  meanness  on  the  other  ? This  is 
a very  important  question,  and  perhaps  above  my  poor  abili- 
ties to  answer.  However,  as  I have  had  many  years’  experi- 
ence in  female  education,  I shall  tell  you  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  present  age,  that  almost  al- 
ranks  of  people  are  so  much  infatuated  as  to  strive  who  shall 
outdo  each  other  in  extravagance ; and  a daughter  of  an  ordi- 
nary tradesman  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a lady  of 
rank.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  from  which  those  effects 
flow,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  partly  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  the  mothers,  and  partly  to  those  intrusted  with  their  edu- 
cation. I shall  mention  a few  things  concerning  both,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  of  their  propriety. 

Mothers  should,  on  every  occasion,  teach  their  daughters 
that  it  is  a duty  incumbent  on  them  not  to  have  aspiring 
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views  beyond  that  station  in  which  Providence  has  piaced 
them ; that  humble  unaffected  modesty  in  a stuff  gown,  will 
be  preferred  by  every  sensible  person  before  either  silk  or 
Brussels  lace;  that  it  is  a greater  accomplishment  for  a 
tradesman’s  daughter  to  wash  a floor,  than  to  dance  on  it ; 
and  much  more  useful  to  be  able  to  dress  a joint  of  meat, 
than  point  out  the  particular  merits  of  an  actress,  and  applaud 
or  condemn  a song.  But  the  keepers  of  boarding-schools 
are  still  more  culpable  than  parents.  No  sooner  is  Miss 
placed  in  one  of  these  seminaries,  than  she  is  taught  to  con- 
sider herself  a young  lady,  and  even  honored  with  that  high 
appellation.  Thus  the  seeds  of  vanity  are  sown  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  continue  to  operate  on  her  conduct 
as  she  advances  in  years, 

Grow  with  her  growth,  and  strengthen  with  her  strength. — Pope. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  are  any  way  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  to  imagine  that  the  girl  who  is 
taught  to  consider  herself  as  a lady,  can  ever  be  a proper 
wife  for  a tradesman,  and  common  sense  teaches  her  that  she 
has  not  anything  greater  to  expect. 

But  there  is  something  still  worse.  She  is  not  only  unfit  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  honest  industrious  tradesman,  but  she  often 
occasions  his  ruin.  She  expects  to  be  supported  in  the  same 
extravagant  manner  as  at  the  boarding-school : dissipation 
takes  the  place  of  prudence,  public  diversions  are  more  at- 
tended to  than  domestic  duties ; and  the  unhappy  husband,  to 
enjoy  peace,  is  often  obliged  to  leave  his  business,  that  his 
lady  may  be  honored  with  his  company.  The  fatal  effects 
of  such  extravagance  are  soon  felt,  and  the  woman  who 
formerly  considered  herself  as  a lady,  finds  by  woful  experi- 
ence, that  she  had  assumed  an  improper  name.  The  best, 
nay,  the  only  way  to  educate  children,  consistently  with  their 
own  station  in  life,  is,  on  all  occasions,  to  teach  them  not  to 
expect  more  than  their  birth  entitles  them  to.  It  would  like- 
wise be  very  beneficial  to  the  nation,  if  those  women  who 
keep  boarding-schools  were  to  instruct  the  girls  in  useful  em- 
ployments, rather  than  in  such  useless  arts  as  cannot  be  of 
any  real  benefit  to  them  in  the  world. 

I am,  dear  Madam,  your  sincere  friend. 

LETTER  XIV. — On  Sickness,  from  a Lady  to  her  Friend , 
lately  recovered  from  a dangerous  Illness . 

Madam,  ^ 

After  so  long,  so  strict  a friendship  as  has  been  invio- 
lably Dreserved  betwixt  us,  I hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
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to  assure  you  how  eagerly  I wished  to  spend  the  summer  at 
your  house  ; but  wherever  I am,  my  heart  is  entirely  yours ; 
that  heart,  which,  by  a thousand  obligations,  is  tied  forever  to 
you.  I know  your  husband’s  and  mother’s  tenderness  would 
render  my  care  almost  unnecessary ; and  indeed  my  present 
desire  to  see  you  since  your  recovery,  is  to  know  the  state 
of  your  health  from  my  own  observation,  rather  than  from 
the  reports  of  others,  lest  they  should  flatter  me  in  pity  to  my 
trembling  expectations. 

Whilst  we  continue  in  this  world,  we  are  subject  to  a varie- 
ty of  afflictions,  and  when  God  sees  fit  to  lay  us  under  severe 
afflictions  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  we  ought  to  submit  with 
a becoming  resignation  ; but  alas  ! in  cases  of  that  nature,  we 
are  but  miserable  comforters  to  each  other.  Riches  and  hon- 
ors, as  tempting  as  they  appear  to  the  greatest  votaries  when 
well,  yet  in  sickness,  if  they  are  accompanied  with  their 
usual  train  of  visitors,  instead  of  doing  us  good,  by  gratify- 
ing our  ambition,  they  help  to  foment  the  disorder,  without 
ever  producing  a cure.  As  crowned  heads  are  no  more  ex- 
empt from  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel,  than  the  poorest 
beggars,  how  little  ought  we  to  value  grandeur,  which  can 
give  us  no  assistance  in  our  extremities  ! A down-bed  is  not 
a better  insurer  of  sleep  in  such  a case,  than  a heap  of  straw ; 
and  a king  that  groans  under  the  agonies  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, is  soon  made  sensible  that  it  takes  its  commission  from 
a higher  power  than  his. 

Sickness  multiplies  all  our  grievances,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  body  has  such  an  effect  on  the  mind,  that  it  sinks  under 
those  troubles  that  would  not  move  us  at  another  time ; Dut 
our  judgment  decaying  with  us,  we  shall  too  soon  find  its 
place  occupied  by  wild  chimeras,of  our  own  fancy,  and  startle 
every  moment  at  giants  of  our  own  invention ; every  hasty 
word  affrights,  and  every  whisper  gives  us  an  alarm  ; nay, 
sometimes  we  are  so  unjusf  as  to  charge  our  best  friends  with 
want  of  love  and  respect,  when  they  have  toiled  about  us,  to 
a degree  that  we  cannot  mention  without  blushing  at  our  own 
ingratitude ; and  when  the  want  of  ability  to  help  ourselves 
forces  us  to  become  burdensome  to  others,  instead  of  excusing 
the  trouble,  we  are  too  apt  to  increase  their  uneasiness  by 
continual  fretting.  This  is  the  common  method  which  the 
sick  use  to  afflict  and  confuse  their  brains.  Mourning  over 
our  misery  is  indeed  so  very  natural,  that  of  ourselves  we 
cannot  forbear  it,  though  we  know  it  leads  us  to  doubt  of  the 
great  goodness  of  that  God  whose  mercies  are  daily  new  to  us. 

A disturbed  conscience  is  certainly  the  worst  circumstance 
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that  can  befall  a sick  person,  and  I heartily  beg  of  God  to 
keep  you  and  all  others  from  falling  into  it ; that  we  may  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  in  distrust  of  our  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  on  the  other,  presume  groundlessly  upon  his 
merits  without  lamenting  and  forsaking  our  sins.  But  your 
life  hitherto  has  been  such  that  I do  not  in  the  least  appre- 
hend you  want  a summons  from  me  to  look  up  to  him  who  is 
the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith,  and  to  call  on  him  in 
all  your  distresses.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I hear 
of  your  unfeigned  devotion,  even  in  the  midst  of  your  severe 
afflictions,  find  that  you  have  retained  your  serenity  of  mind 
under  all  your  grievous  tortures,  without  repining  at  the  will  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  who  has  so  ordered,  that  the  road  to 
Canaan  should  be  through  the  wilderness. 

All  this  sedate  frame  of  yours  being  considered,  it  may 
seem  impertinent  in  me  to  trouble  you,  but  I have  been  in- 
sensibly led  into  it,  from  the  remembrance  of  unhappy  events 
to  which  I was  lately  witness ; I mean  some,  who,  instead  of 
submitting  patiently  to  the  hand  of  God,  were  so  totally  lost 
to  all  sense  of  duty,  as  to  call  the  Almighty  unjust.  I hope 
soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  am, 

Your  sincere  friend. 


LETTER  XV. — From  a Lady , to  her  Friend  who  had 
buried  her  husband. 

Dear  Friend, 

Impute  not  my  silence  to  any  want,  but  the  excess,  of 
kindness,  which  makes  me  too  much  a partner  in  your  sor- 
row, to  find  words  at  all  suitable  to  the  share  I have  in  it.  If, 
therefore,  I am  the  last  in  condoling,  I do  most  faithfully  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  not  insensibility,  but  the  highest  degree  of 
love  and  tenderness,  that  occasioned  it.  The  grief  that  is 
least  is  soonest  expressed,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  noise  it 
makes,  the  less  mischief  is  sustained  by  it.  Had  I been  un- 
concerned, my  thoughts  and  pen  might  have  been  more  free, 
though  I could  not  have  said  anything  sufficient  to  stem  so 
violent  a tide  as  your  just  lamentations.  I might  have  offered 
some  poor  reasons  against  other  women’s  afflicting  themselves 
so  much,  which  I should  be  ashamed  to  mention  to  you,  hav- 
ing been  a witness  how  far  your  husband’s  love  and  merits 
excelled  the  best  of  men  I ever  met  with ; and  I am  so  sensi 
ble  of  your  reciprocal  affection,  that  I know  the  power  of 
God  only  can  support  you  under  such  a separation,  which,  I 
believe,  was  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  But,  use  youi 
utmost  endeavors  to  submit  to  the  hand  of  the  Amighty,  with 
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as  much  resignation  m this  as  you  did  in  your  own  distemper, 
though  that  only  assaulted  your  body,  while  this  pierces  your 
heart.  You  must  remember,  that  it  was  the  same  merciful 
God  that  gave  you  him,  who  has  now  taken  him  to  himself: 
and,  in  the  midst  of  your  affliction,  bless  God  for  sparing 
you  so  long  for  the  sake  of  your  children.  I hope  you  will 
consider  that  this  parting  is  to  his  inexpressible  advantage, 
and  has  removed  him  from  a transitory  and  imperfect,  to  an 
everlasting  happiness,  whither,  I doubt  not,  you  are  daily  pre- 
paring to  follow  him  ; and  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  deny 
you  the  further  assistance  of  such  an  example  and  counsellor 
he  will  abundantly  recompense  that  loss,  by  a greater  mea- 
sure of  his  grace,  to  carry  you  through  those  trials  and 
temptations  to  which  you  are  daily  exposed,  unless  you 
neglect  to  improve  his  help,  by  giving  up  yourself  to  such 
melancholy  as  must  discompose  your  faculties,  while  it  weakens 
your  natural  constitution.  If  the  saints  in  heaven  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  happens  in  this  lower  world,  they  must  dis- 
approve of  such  a conduct  as  leads  them  to  contend  with  their 
greatest  Benefactor  and  best  Friend.  Shall  the  thing  formed, 
say  to  its  Maker,  Why  hast  thou  done  so  1 The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  you,  being  freed  from  the  entanglements 
of  this  sublunary  world,  must  visit  those  regions  where  you 
will  again  see  your  beloved  spouse,  in  a state  never  to  be  in- 
terrupted, never  to  have  an  end.  The  miseries  of  this  world 
must  have  an  end,  and  so  must  our  mourning.  This  I have 
learned  even  from  heathen  sages,  that  all  violent  pains  are 
short,  and  but  of  a transitory  duration.  But  we  Christians 
are  obliged  to  consider  afflictions  in  a quite  different  light,  as 
the  chastisement  of  our  heavenly  Father,  whose  benevolence 
is  his  darling  attribute. 

If  the  dissolution  of  the  righteous  is  to  exempt  them  from 
labor,  though  a temporal  interest  makes  us  eager  to  detain 
them  longer  with  us,  yet  the  sense  of  what  they  enjoy  in 
heaven  must  be  a great  means  of  abating  our  grief.  Some, 
indeed,  have  so  little  comfort  in  this  world,  that  they  are 
ready  to  say  with  Job  of  old,  “ Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ; which 
long  for  death  and  it  cometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for 
hid  treasures : which  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when 
they  can  find  the  grave.” 

Your  most  flattering  hopes  could  not,  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, have  been  many  years  longer  gratified  with  his  compa- 
ny; therefore  you  must  not  spend  the  remainder  of  your 
days  in  mourning,  but  being  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
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everything  mortal,  let  us  submit  to  every  alternation  as  the 
servants  of  God,  who  has  graciously  promised  to  lay  no  more 
upon  us  than  we  can  bear.  That  you  may  experience  that 
mercy,  to  assist  you  in  this  trial  of  your  faith  and  patience# 
is  the  prayer  of  Your  ever  affectionate  friend. 

LETTER  XVI. — From  a Gentleman  to'his  Friend , in  dis- 
tressed Circumstances , who  had  endeavored  to  conceal 

his  Poverty . * 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  extremely  concerned  to  find  you  have  so  ill  an 
opinion  of  me,  as  to  hide  your  misfortunes,  and  let  me  hear 
of  them  from  another  hand.  I know  not  how  to  interpret 
your  conduct,  as  it  makes  me  fear  you  never  esteemed  my 
friendship,  if  you  could  imagine  that  any  alteration  in  your 
circumstances  should  ever  be  able  to  change  my  love : I had 
a different  opinion  of  our  mutual  obligations  to  each  other, 
and  should  have  thought  it  an  injury  to  your  generous  nature, 
had  I concealed  anything  concerning  myself  from  you, 
though  it  might  have  lessened  me  in  your  esteem.  I hoped, 
till  now,  you  had  put  the  same  confidence  in  me,  who  had 
nothing  to  recommend  me  to  your  favor,  but  plain  sincerity 
of  soul ; and  whose  sole  design  was  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  my  friend. 

I dare  not  quarrel  with  you  now,  lest  you  should  consider 
me  as  taking  the  advantage  of  you  in  your  present  distress, 
and  induce  you  to  break  off  a correspondence  as  dear  to  me 
as  ever ; and  this  leads  me  to  say  something  of  real  friend- 
ship in  general.  Real  friendship  is  not  confined  to  any  sta- 
tion of  life ; it  is  common  in  the  meanest  cottage,  and  has 
even  sometimes  been  found  in  the  palace.  Simplicity  of 
manners,  and  integrity  in  all  our  actions,  naturally  lead  us  to 
expect  sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  we  are  any 
way  connected.  The  imperfections  incident  to  human  nature 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  are  solicitous  of  finding  some  person 
to  whom  we  can  unbosom  our  minds,  and  lay  open  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts.  A real  friend,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  character  he  has  assumed,  will,  in  the  first  place,  endea- 
vor to  discharge  every  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  all  his 
fellow-creatures.  But  still  there  is  something  wanting  ; and 
although  we  may  be  philanthropists  in  the  general,  yet  we 
like  to  place  our  affections  on  one  particular  object. 

Why,  my  friend,  any  suspicion  of  my  sincerity  ? why  did 
you  conceal  your  distress  from  me?  Friendship  is  of  too 
sacred  a nature  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  man  who  does  not 
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act  consistent  with  his  professions,  prostitutes  that  amiable 
appellation.  No  mental  reservation  can  be  used  in  friendship, 
for  whenever  that  happens  there  is  some  doubt  of  sincerity, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  ends  either  in  a total  indifference, 
or,  which  is  infinitely  worse,  an  absolute  hatred.  I am  sorry 
to  say,  that  there  are  few  people  who  either  know  or  value 
the  blessings  of  friendship ; if  they  did,  they  would  not,  upon 
every  frivolous  occasion,  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

At  present,  my  dear  friend,  let  my  purse  (however  empty) 
be  at  your  service ; but  let  it  never  be  more  open  than  my 
heart.  Conceal  nothing  from  me.  We  were  once  friends, 
let  us  only  remain  so.  Let  me  hear  an  account  from  you  of  your 
present  circumstances,  and  whatever  I can  command  shall  be 
spent  in  your  service.  Let  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship  be 
estimated  only  according  to  my  actions,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  I have  acted  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  name  of  friend- 
ship, let  me  be  for  ever  blotted  out  of  your  memory. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XVII. 

CLARINDA;  OR  FEMALE  SEDUCTION. 

To  Miss  Maria  Williams . 

Boston. 

So  often,  my  dear  Maria,  has  the  pen  of  the  divine,  the 
moralist,  and  the  novelist,  been  employed  on  the  subject  of 
female  frailty  and  seduction;  and  so  pathetically  has  each 
described  the  folly  and  misery  of  the  fatal  delusion  which  in- 
volves so  many  in  disgrace,  that  I am  astonished  when  I see 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  information,  heedlessly 
sacrificing  their  reputation,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  the  spe- 
cious arts  of  the  libertine  ! In  this  case  it  is  common  for  our 
sex  to  rail  against  the  other,  and  endeavor  to  excite  the  pity 
of  the  world  by  painting  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken 
of  our  credulity  and  weakness.  But  are  we  not  sufficiently 
apprized  of  the  enemies  we  have  to  encounter?  And  have 
we  not  adequate  motives  to  circumspection  and  firmness  ? 

I am  generally  an  advocate  for  my  own  sex ; but  when 
they  suffer  themselves  to  fall  a prey  to  seducers,  their  pusil- 
lanimity admits  of  no  excuse.  I am  bold  to  affirm  that  every 
woman,  by  behaving  with  propriety  on  all  occasions,  may  not 
only  resist  temptation,  but  repel  the  first  attempt  upon  her 
honor  and  virtue. 

That  levity  of  deportment,  which  invites  and  encourages 
designers,  ought  studiously  to  be  avoided.  Flattery  and 
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vanity  are  two  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  the  sex.  A 
fondness  for  admiration  insensibly  throws  them  off  their 
guard,  and  leads  them  to  listen  and  give  credit  to  the  profes- 
sions of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 

The  following  remarks,  though  severe,  perhaps,  can  hardly 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  which  their  author 
assumes.*  “ Women  would  do  well  to  forbear  their  declama- 
tions against  the  falsity  and  wickedness  of  men  ; the  fault  is 
theirs,  to  fall  into  such  coarse-spun  snares  as  are  laid  for  them. 

“ That  servile  obsequiousness  which  women  should  imme- 
diately look  upon  as  a mark  of  fraud,  and  which  should  make 
them  apprehend  a surprise,  is  the  very  thing  which  allures 
them,  and  renders  them  soon  the  victims  of  perjury  and  in- 
constancy ; the  just  punishment  of  a disposition  which  fixes 
their  inclinations  on  superficial  qualities.  It  is  this  disposition 
which  draws  after  them  a crowd  of  empty  fops,  who,  if  they 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  only  to  deceive.  Something 
pleasing  in  a man’s  person,  a giddy  air,  a perpetual  levity, 
supply  the  place  of  valuable  endowments.” 

A recent  and  singular  adventure  has  rendered  observations 
of  this  sort  peculiarly  striking  to  my  mind ; which  may  ac- 
count for  the  subject  and  length  of  this  letter. 

I will  give  you  a detail  of  it,  though  I must  conceal  the 
real  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Yesterday,  the  weather  being  very  fine,  and  the  sleighing 
excellent,  several  of  our  family,  with  two  or  three  friends, 
were  induced  to  make  an  excursion  a few  miles  into  the 
country.  We  stopped  at  a house  which  had  formerly  been 
a tavern,  and  in  which  we  had  often  been  well  entertained  on 
similar  occasions.  As  we  were  in  haste  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  a good  fire,  we  did  not  notice  the  removal  of  the  sign, 
nor  advert  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  converted  to  a private 
mansion.  Being  very  cold,  I stept  first  out  of  the  sleigh,  and 
ran  hastily  in ; leaving  the  gentlemen  to  exercise  their  gallan- 
try with  the  other  ladies.  The  room  I entered  had  no  fire. 
I therefore  opened  the  door  which  led  to  the  next  apartment, 
when  I beheld  the  beautiful  and  admired  Clarinda  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  pale  and  wan,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms ! I 
stood  mute  and  motionless,  till  the  woman  of  the  house  ap 
peared,  to  conduct  me  to  another  room.  Confusion  and  shame 
were  visibly  depicted  in  Clarinda’s  countenance  ; and  unable 
to  meet  my  eye,  she  threw  her  handkerchief  over  her  face, 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

I followed  the  good  woman,  and  apologizing  for  my  intru- 
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sion,  told  her  the  cause.  She  recollected  my  having  been 
there  before,  and  readily  excused  my  freedom. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  been  shown 
into  a decent  parlor,  were  inquiring  for  me;  and  I could 
scarcely  find  opportunity  to  request  my  conductress  to  ask 
Clarinda’s  forgiveness  in  my  name,  and  to  assure  her  of  my 
silence,  before  I had  joined  them.  I assumed  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness very  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  related 
my  mistake  without  any  mention  of  the  melancholy  dis- 
covery I had  made.  We  prevailed  on  the  woman  to  accom- 
modate us  with  tea  and  coffee,  as  we  wished  to  ride  no  fur- 
ther. While  preparations  were  making,  she  came  in  to  lay 
the  table,  and  as  she  withdrew  gave  me  a token  to  follow  her, 
when  she  informed  me  that  Clarinda  had  been  extremely 
overcome  by  my  detecting  her  situation  ; but  being  somewhat 
recovered,  desired  a private  interview.  I accordingly  repaired 
to  her  apartment,  where  I found  her  bathed  in  tears.  Pity 
operated  in  my  breast,  and  with  an  air  of  tenderness  I offered 
her  my  hand  ; but  she  withheld  hers,  exclaiming  in  broken 
accents,  O no  ! I am  polluted — I have  forfeited  your  friend- 
ship—I am  unworthy  even  of  your  compassion. 

I begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  promised  her  that  she  should 
suffer  no  inconvenience  from  my  knowledge  of  her  condition. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  assurances,  and  subjoined  that, 
since  she  knew  the  candor  and  generosity  of  my  disposition, 
she  would  intrust  me  with  every  circumstance  relative  to  her 
shameful  fall ; when  after  a considerable  pause  she  proceeded 
nearly  in  the  following  words : 

u Though  our  acquaintance  has  been  for  some  time  sus- 
pended, and  though  we  have  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  yet  common  fame  has  doubtless  informed  you  that  I 
was  addressed  by  the  gay,  and  to  me,  too  charming  Florimel ! 
To  the  most  captivating  form,  he  superadded  the  winning 
graces  of  politeness,  and  all  those  insinuating  arts  which  im- 
perceptibly engage  the  female  heart. 

“ His  flattering  attentions,  and  apparent  ardor  of  affection 
were,  10  my  unexperienced  and  susceptible  mind,  proofs  of 
his  sincerity;  and  the  effusions  of  the  most  lively  passion 
were  returned  with  unsuspecting  confidence. 

“ My  father,  strict  in  his  principles  and  watchful  for  my 
real  welfare,  disapproved  his  suit : alleging,  that  although 
Florimel  was  calculated  to  please  in  the  gayer  moments  of 
life,  he  was  nevertheless  destitute  of  those  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  which  are  essentially  requisite  to  durable 
felicity.  But  I could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  lacked  any 
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perfection  which  maturer  years  would  not  give  him  ; and  there- 
fore finding  my  attachment  unconquerable,  my  father  reluc* 
tantly  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  connexion.  My  ill-judged 
partiality  for  this  ungenerous  man  absorbed  every  other  passion 
and  pursuit : whilst  he  took  advantage  of  my  yielding  fond- 
ness, and  assumed  liberties  which  I knew  to  be  inconsistent 
with  delicacy,  but  had  not  resolution  to  repel.  One  encroach- 
ment succeeded  another,  and  every  concession  was  claimed 
and  granted  as  a proof  of  love,  till  at  length  he  became  abso- 
lute master  of  my  will  and  person ! Shame  and  remorse  soon 
roused  me  to  a sense  of  my  guilt,  and  I demanded  an  imme- 
diate performance  of  his  promise  of  marriage.  This,  under 
one  pretext  or  another,  he  constantly  evaded.  His  visits  daily 
became  less  frequent,  and  his  attention  less  assiduous ; while 
a most  poignant  anguish  of  mind  deprived  me  of  every  com- 
fort. I found  myself  reduced  to  the  humiliating  alternative  of 
entreating  my  seducer  to  screen  me  from  infamy  by  the  name 
of  wife,  though  he  should  never  consider  or  treat  me  as  such. 
To  this  he  insultingly  replied,  that  my  situation  must  neces- 
sarily detect  our  illicit  commerce ; and  his  pride  could  never 
brook  the  reputation  of  having  & wife  whose  chastity  had  been 
sacrificed.  As  soon  as  rage  and  resentment,  which  at  first 
took  from  me  the  power  of  utterance,  would  permit,  Wretch  ! 
exclaimed  I,  is  it  not  to  you  the  sacrifice  has  been  made  ? 
Who  but  you  has  triumphed  over  my  virtue,  and  subjected  me 
to  the  disgrace  and  wretchedness  I now  suffer  1 Was  it  not 
in  token  of  my  regard  for  you  that  I yielded  to  your  solicita- 
tion ? And  is  this  the  requital  I am  to  receive  ? Base,  ungrate- 
ful man  ! I despise  your  meanness ! I detest  the  ungenerous 
disposition  you  betray,  and  henceforth  reject  all  intercourse 
and  society  with  you ! I will  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
my  injured  parents,  and  renounce  you  for  ever. 

“ Seeing  me  almost  frantic,  he  endeavored  to  soothe  and 
appease  me.  He  apologized  for  the  harshness  of  his  language, 
and  even  made  professions  of  unabated  affection : but  gave  as 
a reason  for  deferring  the  conjugal  union,  at  present,  that 
commercial  affairs  obliged  him  to  sail  for  Europe ; assuring 
me  at  the  same  time,  that,  on  his  return,  he  would  not  fail  to 
renew  and  consummate  the  connexion.  To  this  I gave  no 
credit,  and  therefore  made  no  reply.  He  then  requested  me 
to  accept  a purse  to  defray  my  expenses  during  his  absence, 
which  I rejected  with  disdain,  and  he  departed.  The  distress 
and  despair  of  my  mind  were  inexpressible.  For  some  days  I 
resigned  myself  entirely  to  the  agonizing  pangs  of  grief.  My 
parents  imputed  my  dejection  to  Florimel’s  departure,  and 
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strove  to  console  me.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my 
mother  discovered  the  real  cause.  In  her,  resentment  gave 
place  to  compassion ; but  the  anger  of  my  father  could  not 
be  appeased.  He  absolutely  forbade  me  his  presence  for 
some  time  ; but  my  mother  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  see, 
and  assure  me  of  his  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favor,  if 
I would  consent  to  renounce  and  disown  my  child  ; to  which, 
not  then  knowing  the  force  of  maternal  affection,  I readily 
consented.  This  place  was  privately  procured  for  me,  and 
hither,  under  pretence  of  spending  a month  or  two  with  a 
friend  in  the  country,  I retired.  To-morrow  my  dear  babe  is 
to  be  taken  from  me.  It  is  to  be  put  to  nurse,  I know  not 
where ! All  I am  told  is,  that  it  shall  be  well  taken  care  of! 
Constantly  will  its  moans  haunt  my  imagination,  while  I am 
deprived  even  of  the  hope  of  ministering  to  its  wants ; but 
must  leave  it  to  execrate  the  hour  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
deprived  it  of  a parent’s  attention  and  kindness. 

“ As  soon  as  possible,  I shall  return  to  my  father’s  house, 
and  as  I am  unknown  here,  and  you  are  the  only  person  out 
of  our  family,  who  shares  the  dreadful  secret,  I flatter  myself 
that  my  crime  may  still  be  concealed  from  the  world.  The 
reproaches  of  my  own  mind  I can  never  escape.  Conscious 
guilt  will  give  the  aspect  of  accusation  to  every  eye  that  be- 
holds me  ; and  however  policy  may  compel  me  to  wear  the 
mask  of  gaiety  and  ease,  my  heart  will  be  wrung  with  inex- 
pressible anguish  by  the  remembrance  of  my  folly,  and  always 
alive  to  the  distressing  sensations  of  remorse  and  shame. 
Oh  ! Julia  ! you  have  witnessed  my  disgrace  ! pity  and  forgive 
me  ! Perhaps  I once  appeared  as  virtuous  and  respectable  as 
you  now  do ; but  how  changed  ! how  fallen  ! how  debased  ! 
Learn  from  my  fate  to  despise  the  flattery  of  the  worthless 
coxcomb,  and  the  arts  of  the  abandoned  libertine  ! 

By  this  time  I was  summoned  to  tea  ; when,  giving  all  the 
consolation  in  my  power  to  the  unhappy  Clarinda,  I rejoined 
my  company ; and  to  prevent  their  inquisitiveness  about  my 
absence,  told  them  I had  been  with  a sick  woman  upon  whom  I 
accidentally  intruded  when  I first  came  in ; and  that  she  had 
detained  me,  all  this  time,  by  a recital  of  her  complaints  and 
misfortunes.  This  account  satisfied  their  curiosity ; but  the 
melancholy  into  which  my  mind  had  been  thrown  was  not  easily 
dissipated ; nor  could  I,  without  doing  violence  to  my  feelings, 
put  on  the  appearance  of  my  usual  cheerfulness  and  ease. 

Here,  my  dear  Maria,  is  a picture  of  the  frailty  and  weak- 
ness of  our  sex ! How  much  reason  have  we  then  to  “ watch 
and  pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation !” 
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With  affectionate  regard  to  your  mamma  and  sister,  I sub- 
scribe myself,  Yours,  most  sincerely. 


LETTER  XVIII. — From  Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Steele , on  Sick- 
ness and  Dying  young. 


ridiculous  figure  in  a man’s  life  than  the  disparity  we  often 
find  in  him  sick  and  well ; thus  one  of  an  unfortunate  consti- 
tution is  perpetually  exhibiting  a miserable  example  of  the 
weakness  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turn.  I have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these 
different  views  : and  I hope  I have  received  some  advantage 
by  it,  if  what  Walker  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul’s  dark  cottage,  batter’d  and  decay’d, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Then,  surely,  sickness  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to 
the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover 
the  inward  structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a sort  of  early 
old  age  ; it  teaches  us  a diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and 
inspires  us  with  the  thought  of  a future,  better  than  a thou- 
sand volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines  ; it  gives  so  warn- 
ing a concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength 
and  youth,  that  we  then  think  of  fortifying  ourselves  within 
when  there  is  so  little  dependent  on  our  outworks.  Youth, 
at  the  very  best,  is  but  a betrayer  of  human  life  in  a gentler 
and  smoother  manner  than  age ; it  is  like  a stream  that  nour- 
ishes a plant  upon  a bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and  blos- 
som to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  undermining  it  at 
the  root  in  .secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and 
openly  with  me ; it  has  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  given  me  an  advantage  not  very  common  to  young 
men,  so  that  the  attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me 
very  much ; and  I begin  where  most  people  end,  with  a full 
conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambition,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasure.  When  a small 
fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will 
fall  in  a little  time,  I am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that 
honest  Hibernian,  who  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  that  the  house  would  tumble  over  his 
head,  made  answer,  “What  care  I for  the  house?  I am  only 
a.  lodger.”  I fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one  is  in 
the  best  humor ; and  so  excessively  weak  as  I now  am.  I may 
say  with  confidence,  that  I am  not  a*  all  uneasy  at  the  thought 
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that  many  men,  whom  I had  never  any  esteem  for,  are  likely 
to  enjoy  this  world  after  me.  W hen  I reflect  what  an  incon- 
siderable little  atom  every  single  man  is  with  respect  to  the 
whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a shame  to  be  concerned  at  the 
removal  of  such  a trivial  animal  as  I am.  The  morning  after 
my  exit  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell 
as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed 
in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fast  as  they  used  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  (as  it  is  elegantly 
expressed  in  the  book  of  wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book  to 
make  any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death  : 
“ For  honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of 
time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is 
the  gray  hair  to  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He 
was  taken  away  speedily,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  hi? 
understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul.”  I am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 


TftE  end. 
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BY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  J.  SMITH, 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  one  handsome  demi-octavo  volume.  Price,  One  Dollars. 
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THE  LIEE  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

WITH  DISSERTATIONS  ON  HIS  VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINES,  TESTIMG 
NIES,  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

B^  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 

One  volume,  8vo.  Price,  $1  75. 


KOLtIKER’S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HOMAN  BODY. 

A Manual  of  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 

BY  ALBERT  KOLLIKER, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Wirtemberg. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

BY  J.  DA  COSTA,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

WITH  315  WOOD-CUTS. 

One  volume,  8vo.  _ 


THE 

Intttirim  Aliariginnl  ^tirtfnlk 

By  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Eastman. 

WITH  TWENTY-SEVEN  SUPERB  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL, 

BY  THE  FIRST  ARTISTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

One  volume  folio,  richly  bound  in  ultramarine  cloth,  extra  gilt.  Price,  $6  00. 


LIBRARY  FOR  TRAVELLERS  AND  THE  FIRESIDE. 

The  British  Cabinet  in  1853. 

Being  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmer 
ston,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of  Argyle,  &c. 

“ This  remarkable  coalition  Ministry  is  now  in  power,  and  its  existence  is  regarded  by  many  as 
marking  a great  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  old  barriers  of  class 
and  party  rivalry  are  seen  to  have  at  length  given  way,  superseded  entirely  by  the  new  and  purei 
principles  of  an  age  of  progress.” 


PRICE,  SIXTY-THREE  CENTS. 


ELLET  ON  THE  OHIO  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RIVERS. 

With  Twelve  Illustrations.  One  volume,  octavo.  Price,  $3  00. 
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CASSIN’S  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 


Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  Oregon, 
BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

Intended  to  contain  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  all  North  American  Birds,  not  given  by 
former  American  Authors,  and 

a fintrnl  piipstn  nf  JJnrtji  Sttirarnn  (toitljnlngtt. 

By  John  Cassin, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  of 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  &c.  &c. 

The  publication  will  be  completed  in  thirty  parts,  to  be  furnished  at  as  early  periods  as  their 
proper  execution  can  be  effected,  and  which  will  probably  be  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two 
months.  Every  part  will  contain  five  colored  plates,  and  the  work,  when  completed,  will  form  two 
volumes,  octavo.  Price,  One  Dollar  each  part, 

/ 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES 

IN  THE 

Semi-Alpine  Region  of  the  Ozark  Mountains 

OF  MISSOURI  AND  ARKANSAS, 

WHICH  WERE  FIRST  TRAVERSED  BY  DE  SOTO  IN  1541. 

BY  HENRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

One  Volume,  demi-octavo.  Price,  $1  50. 


life  nuit  iilfonftiims  nf  it  (fniratrtf  Stwrlwnt. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  u WILD  WESTERN  SCENES,”  ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

One  volume,  12mo.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price,  One  Dollar. 


THE  WINTER  LODGE,  OR  YOW  FULFILLED. 

AN  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  SIMON  KENTON. 

BY  JAMES  WEIR, 

One  volume,  12mo.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 


/ESOP’S  FABLES. 


A NEW  STEREOTYPED  EDITION,  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
18mo.,  cloth,  gilt.  Price,  Fifty  Cents. 
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CENTRAL  ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC, 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  California. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  E.  F.  BEALE, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

AND 

GWINN  HARRIS  HEAP, 

From  Missouri  to  California,  in  1853. 

BY  GWINN  HARRIS  HEAP. 

One  volume,  octavo,  with  fourteen  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price,  $1  50. 

LARDNER’S 

KEIGHTLEY’S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

COMPRISING 

A Concise  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

BY  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY, 

Author  of  Mythology,  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  England,  &c. 

REVISED  AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD, 
Outesttons  autr  illustrations. 

* One  volume,  12mo.  Cloth,  embossed.  Price,  One  Dollar. 

Cje  SBemtfies  of  TSisteq; 

OR, 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  EFFECTS  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

One  volume,  12mo.,  with  Plates.  Price,  62%  cents. 

“ There  are  here  collected,  within  a narrow  compass,  the  most  striking  examples  of  individual 
virtue  and  vice  which  are  spread  forth  on  the  pages  of  history,  or  are  recorded  in  personal  bio- 
graphy. The  noblest  precepts  are  recommended  for  the  guidance  of  youth,  and  in  the  most 
impressive  manner  is  he  taught  to  conquer  the  degrading  impulses  which  lower  the  standard  of  the 
human  character.” 


WINCHESTER’S  CAMPAIGN  IN  1812-13. 

BY  ELIAS  DARNELL. 

Half  roan.  Price,  Twenty-five  cents. 
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Vdnm’%  lift  nf  jfiimnn. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEN.  FRANCIS  MARION, 

A celebrated  Partisan  Officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  against  the  British  and  Tories 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  Brig.  Gen.  P.  Horry,  of  Marion’s  Brigade,  and  M.  L.  Weems. 

12mo.;  cloth,  gilt;  -with  five  Engravings.  Price,  75  cents. 

WEEMS’S  LIFE  OP  WASHINGTON. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

WITH  CURIOUS  ANECDOTES,  EQUALLY  HONORABLE  AND  EXEMPLARY  TO 
HIS  YOUNG  COUNTRYMEN. 

BY  M.  L.  WEEMS, 

FORMERLY  RECTOR  OF  MOUNT  YERNON  PARISH. 

One  volume,  12mo.;  cloth,  gilt;  -with  six  Engravings.  Price,- 75  cents. 

RAMSEY’S  HISTORY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

• 

THE  ANNALS  OF  TENNESSEE, 

FROM  ITS  SETTLEMENT, 

TO  THE- 

END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

One  volume,  8vo.  Price,  cloth,  $3  00;  Library  style,  $3  50. 


TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

BY  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 

One  Volume,  12mo.  Price,  63  cents. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  & CO. 

Have  made  arrangements  with  the  extensive  Publishers,  W.  & It.  CHAMBERS,  of  Ediiv 
burgh,  to  publish  and  supply  the  Trade  in  this  country  with  their  Publica- 
tions, and  hereafter  will  issue  theii;  Books  simultaneously  with 
publication  in  Great  Britain.  The  following 
works  will  be  the  first  issued: 


CHAMBERS’S  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

Two  volumes  royal  octavo,  cloth. 


CHAMBERS’S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

TWO  VOLUMES  ROYAL  OCTAVO,  CLOTH. 

A Critical  and  Biographical  History  of  English  Writers  in  all  departments  of  Literature, 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  their  writings. 


Chambers’s  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts. 

TWENTY  VOLUMES,  CAP  OCTAVO. 

This  work  was  written  with  the  view  of  supplying  a useful  and  entertaining  species  of  reading 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  will  be  found  adapted  for  SCHOOL  and  DISTRICT 
LIBRARIES. 


Chambers’s  Repository  of  Instructive  and  Amusing  Tracts. 

FIVE  VOLUMES  ISSUED. 

This  work  resembles  in  some  respects  the  preceding  Miscellany  of  Tracts,  aiming  at  a higher, 
though  not  less  popular  tone,  and  will  satisfy,  it  is  hoped,  the  new  requirements  of  the  day  in 
regard  to  literary  elegance.  Each  volume  is  illustrated%vith  wood  engravings,  and  has  a neatly 
engraved  title-page 


CHAMBERS’S  PAPERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Twelve  volumes,  crown  12mo.,  fancy  boards. 

This  series  embraces  History,  Archeology,  Biography,  Science,  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  the 
leading  topics  in  Social  Economy,  together  with  Criticism,  Fiction,  Personal  Narrative,  and  other 
branches  of  Elegant  Literature  — each  number  containing  a distinct  subject. 

CHAMBERS’S  POCKET  MISCELLANY, 

In  monthly  volumes,  18mo. 

TWENTY-ONE  VOLUMES  ISSUED. 

This  work  consists  partly  of  amusing  papers  reprinted  from  the  early  quarto  volumes  of  “ Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh  Journal”  — now  irrecoverably  out  of  print,  and  unknown  to  the  young  generation 
of  readers  — and  partly  of  articles  of  a similar  kind,  for  which  space  has  not  been  found  in  the 
current  numbers  of  that  periodical,  and  is  an  excellent  literary  companion  for  the  railway  and  the 
fireside. 
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CHAMBERS’S  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

In  twenty  volumes,  12mo.;  neatly  done  up  in  doth. 

1ms  Series  embraces  Moral  and  Religious  Tales,  History,  Poetry,  and  Subjects  of  GenerA 
Information. 

ALFRED  IN  INDIA;  OR,  SCENES  IN  HINDOOSTAN. 

CLEVER  BOYS,  and  other  Stories. 

DUTY  AND  AFFECTION;  A TALE. 

ENGLAND,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Frederica  Rowan. 

FIRESIDE  AMUSEMENTS. 

FRANCE,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Leitch  Ritchie. 

GRANDMAMMA’S  POCKETS.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

LITTLE  ROBINSON,  and  other  Tales. 

MORAL  COURAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

OLD  ENGLAND,  A TALE  OF.  By  Thomas  Miller. 

ORLANDINO,  A TALE.  By  Miss  Edgeworth. 

POEMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

SCOTLAND,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Frederica  Rowan. 

SELF-DENIAL,  JACOPO,  and  other  Tales. 

STEADFAST  GABRIEL,  A TALE.  By  Mary  Howitt. 

SWANN’S  EGG,  THE.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

TRUE  HEROISM,  and  other.  Stories. 

TRUTH  AND  TRUST. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  MONEY-BOX.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  ’ 
WHISPERER,  THE.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 


Chambers’s  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Library. 

History  of  the  French  Revolutions  from  1789  to  1849. 

BY  T.  W.  REDHEAD. 

THREE  VOLUMES. 


Lamartine’s  Travels  in  the  East, 
INCLUDING  A JOURNEY  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

WITH  A MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

STORIES  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 

BY  MRS,  S.  C.  HALL. 

Biography,  Exemplary  and  Instructive. 

This  work  contains  the  Lives  of  the  Principal  Persons  who  have  advanced  Science  and  Art,  the 
most  remarkable  Discoverers  and  Inventors,  or  those  who  have  otherwise  distinguished  themselves. 
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THE  PICTORIAL  TREASURY, 

A LARGE  QUARTO, 

WITH 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

ISitjj  nit  SllarainatTir  Cror,  ^riiM  in  fix  <S>il  (Cnlnrs. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PLEASURE  BOOK, 


A QUARTO, 

WITH  NEARLY 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 


WITH  A 

Splendid  Illuminated  Cover,  printed  in  Six  Oil  Colors. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


THE  CHILD’S  PICTORIAL  ALBUM, 

A QUARTO, 

WITH  UPWARDS  OP 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

With  an  Illuminated  Cover,  printed  in  Six  Oil  Colors. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


DAY  DREAMS. 

With  Additions  by  Martha  Allen. 

One  volume,  12mo.,  cloth.  Second  Edition. 

PRICE,  SIXTY-THREE  CENTS. 

“ ’Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  Jive 
A being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  or  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I do  now.” 

Sketcnes  of  a romantic  character,  displaying  a warm  imagination  and  an  ornate  style.— Philada. 
Ledger. 

Their  perusal,  we  doubt  not,  will  diffuse  a general  satisfaction ; for  .they  are  beautlfiil,  though 
brief.— M'Makin’s  Courier. 
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